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LATE SUMMER CROPS. 

Every year there is more or less 
corn ground that can not be planted, 
or on Which perhaps a stand can not 
The question arises, what 
The farmer can 
It is possi- 


pe secured. 
to do with this land. 
not afford to let it lie idle. 
ply too wet to plant to corn even on 
the ist of June. Possibly the farmer 
was not able to get it in in time, and 
possibly he did not care to plant it 

What must be done with this 
Nature has provided us with 


jn°corn. 
land? 





germinate at a low tempera- 
Next comes corn, which  re- 
quires a higher temperature for germi- 
nation, which in the central portion 
of our territory can not safely be 
planted before the first of May, and 
which may be planted up to the 20th 
of May or even the first of June. 
While the distinction is not so clear 
as between the spring grains and corn, 
yet there is a distinction between the 
time of planting corn and the plants 


which require greater heat for germi- 
nation, such as cowpeas and sorghum. 


which 
ture, 





oats and cowpeas might not be 
planted together. Certainly not. The 
cowpea would not grow if sown with 
oats, because it is a bean and there- 
fore germinates at a high tempera- 
ture. The Canada pea will, because it 
is a true pea and germinates at the 
temperature of wheat and oats. 

There is no reason, therefore, why 
any land that has sufficient fertility 
and is sufficiently well drained to 
grow a crop should lie idle. Which 


of these crops you should select will 
depend on the conditions prevalent 
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be grown for molasses, or it can he 
grown for hay or forage. If the farm- 
er does not have the stock to use this 
forage he can grow it for seed, which 
will do well provided he has the proper 
means for taking care of it. It can be 
grown for winter forage by drilling 
it in like corn, but splitting in the 
middle, making two rows instead of 
one, letting it stand and then turning 
horses and cattle onto it in the winter 
season. There is probably no better 


winter pasture than this. 
If the farmer is not in the live stock 
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ffops which can be grown on these 
lands, some of which should not be 
Planted earlier under any circum- 
stances. Most of these are crops the 
Seeds of which germinate at a high 
‘emperature and would not thrive if 
Planted earlier. 

We can divide our grains and 
grasses into three tolerably distinct 
~aeten, determined by the tempera- 
aly which seeds germinate. In 
2 ; class we would put all the 

“© 8rasses, and all the spring grains 
Which can be sown as early as the 
éround is in good condition after the 
frost goes out. These are plants | 


The proper time to plant these, if con- 
require it, is about the time 
corn is coming up,-<or say ten days 
later than corn. Hence these are 
among the crops that can be safely 
planted or sown on land which for vari- 
ous reasons could not be put in corn 
in time to mature a crop. The selec- 
tion is not limited to these, however. 
Rape sown almost any time 
when there is enough of the season 
left to secure a profitable return. 
Another crop that can be sown late is 
buckwheat, and still another is millet. 

We have been receiving a number 


ditions 


can be 


of letters this spring asking whether - 





“ 
. 





on the farm. 
If there is a good deal of live stock 


kept on the farm then we believe 
preference should be given to sor- 
ghum. It will grow more forage to the 


acre than any of the other crops men- 
tioned, even if it is measured by the 
dry matter fn this forage. It is one of 
the easiest crops to grow, can be sowh 
broadcast or can be drilled with a 
wheat drill, or can be planted in rows 
like corn, splitting the rows in the 
middle, or it can be planted the full 
width if grown for molasses. It can 
be grown for seed, can be grown for 
ensilage in connection with corn, can 





business, he can grow millet, using 
the German millet and growing it for 
seed, for which there is generally a 
limited and sometimes a large de- 
mand. If he finds nothing better he 
can grow buckwheat; and if there is 
a piece of land that is foul with quack 
grass there is probably nothing better 
that he can do than to give it as thor- 
ough cultivation as possible, tearing 


up and removing all the roots of quack 


grass that he can, and then sow. it 
thick with buckwheat and cut it for 
a seed crop. 
If he can not grow any of these, he 
(Continued on page 679.) : 
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AorentTs Wantep—In many localities subscrip- 
ttona to Waliaces’ Farmer are received and for- 
warded by friends of the paper who act as club 
agents. If thereis no club agent in your neighbor- 
hood, write to us for rates, blanks, etc. 








ADVERTISEMENTS Of meritorious articles needed 
by the farmer solicited Frauds and trresponsible 
firms are not etter A advertised, and we will take 
it as a favor if any readers advise us promptly should 
they have reason to question the reliability of any 
firm which patronizes our advertising columns. 
Discriminating advertisera recognize Wallaces’ 
Farmer as the best medium tn the West through 
which to reach the most fntelligent and up-to-date 
farmers. Rates can be had on application. No dis- 
guised advertisements are accepted at any price. 





CoMMUNICATIONS are solicited from practical farm- 
ers. Names and addresses must accompany all com- 
munications, although they need not necessarily be 
published. 





PuoToorarnus of farm scenes are gladly recetved, 


and will be reproduced {f of general interest, and 
clear enough to make satlafactory plates. 





QuEsTions—Subscribers are at liberty to ask 
questions on any phase of agricultural work, and 
will be answered as promptly and carefully as posst- 
bie, either through the paperor by mail. We do not 
aaswer questions for those who are not subscribers, 
Wien writing for information, always give name and 
postoffice address, and enclose a two-cent stamp. 





All correspondence should be directed to the paper 
and not to any individual connected with it. 
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WHY CULTIVATE CORN? 


By the time this reaches our readers 


most of the corn in the corn surplus 
states at least will have been planted. 
If there have been mistakes made in 
the place that the crop occupies in 
the rotation, or in the plowing of the 
ground, or in the preparation of the 
seed bed, or in the selection of the 
seed, or in the arrangement of the 
planter, it is now too late to remedy 
these at least to any great extent. It 
is well, however, to make a note of 
these mistakes and try to avoid mak- 
ing the same mistakes another year, 
and then make no mistake in the cul- 
tivation of the corn. In corn growing, 
as in morals, there is an irreparable 
past over which it is folly to grieve, 
and an attainable future which should 
be realized at all hazards. 








It may be well just now, when 
farmers are beginning to cultivate 
their corn, to ask the question: Why 


cultivate it? What is the philosophy 
underlying the cultivation of the corn 
crop? Cultivation may to some small 
extent repair the mistakes that have 
been made in the preparation of the 
seed bed, but this after all is but in- 
cidental to the main objects which 
cultivation must have in view. 

The answer naturally given would 
be: To kill weeds. And this is cor- 
rect; but when this is the object in 
view care should be taken to make 
the cultivation most effective. Our 
annual weeds—and these constitute 
the bulk of the weeds growing in the 
corn field—can be killed with the 
greatest ease, provided the work is 
done in the right way, with the right 
tool, and at the right time. At the 
first they have no well developed root 
system, only a long white root; and 
if the ground is stirred even to an 
inch in depth in dry weather in the 
heat of the day the work is_ done. 
Hence the tool which will cover the 
largest acreage with the least expend- 
iture of force, and kill these weeds in 
the “white, is the tool to be used. 

Just here we might mention that 
under the circumstances above out- 
lined there is no tool that will do such 
execution as the weeder. It is, how- 
ever, useless when land is wet. It is 
not of much use on a cloudy day; but 
with the land in first-class condition 
on a clear, sunshiny day an active 
boy with the weeder will cover from 
twenty to thirty acres; and if he will 
repeat the operation in a couple of 
days he will kill more weeds than he 
would be able to kill working with 
other tools during the entire month 
of June. This tool is of no use, how- 
ever, if the land is infested with 
perennial weeds, such as quack grass, 
morning-glory, bind-weed, Canada this- 


tles, Muhlenberg smartweed, horse 
nettle and milk-weed. These have an 
established root system, and _ the 


weeder will merely cultivate them, ex- 
cept perhaps in the case of the 
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morning-glory or bind-weed, where the 
growth is sufficient to wrap around the 
teeth of the weeder and enable it to 
pull them out by the roots. For land 
infested in this way another tool must 
be used, and we know of none better 
than surface cultivators or attach- 
ments for surface cultivation. These 
shave off about an inch of the upper 
surface; and 
stroy the root system of these plants, 
they keep the leaves from obtaining 
access to the air, and if this is con- 
tinued during the summer there is no 
perennial weed that can survive it. 
There will always be a place in most 
corn fields for the shovel cultivator. 
Many times the preparation of the 
seed bed has been so imperfect that 
it requires deep cultivation the first 
time. Where this is the case, and 
where it can be done conveniently, 
the best thing to do is to give deep 
cultivation before the plant appears, 
going as close to the row as possible, 
the same way in which it was plowed 
and without disturbing the corn. Then 


follow with the harrow or weeder 
crosswise. If the corn field can be 
treated in thts way, there being no 


great number of deep-rooted weeds or 
quack grass, there is but little culti- 
vation needed afterwards except of 
sufficient depth to kill the weeds. For 
no matter what else may happen cul- 
tivation must be deep enough to kill 
weeds. 

Few farmers realize the damage 
weeds do the corn field. In the first 
place they utilize available fertility; 
in the next place they utilize moist- 
ure; and in addition to all that they 
seem in some way to poison the land. 
We do not attempt to explain it. We 
will allow the wise men to fight out 
that problem, but we can not account 
for all the damage done by weeds ex- 
cept on this theory. 

The destruction of weeds, however, 
is not the only reason for cultivating 
corn. The roots of corn must have 
air. There is root breathing as well 
as leaf breathing; and hence any con- 
dition that prevents the proper aera- 
tion of the soil, such ss a hard crust 
formed over the surface, will defeat 
the object of the farmer if he intends 
to grow a full crop of corn. 

There are two other reasons under- 
lying the cultivation of corn. One is 
the conservation of moisture. This is 
not an important reason in wet years. 
In a large portion of the country there 
is more danger from a wet year than 
a dry. Some years we have a surplus 
of moisture, and while wise cultiva- 
tion will tend to some extent to evapo- 
rate that surplus moisture, for the 
most part the farmer is helpless ex- 
cept in the way of providing thorough 
drainage of his land. 

There are, however, seasons or some 
time during the season when without 
proper cultivation there is waste of 
moisture which inevitably shortens 
the corn crop. To a certain extent 
the farmer can obviate this by keep- 
ing his corn field »vered with a mulch 
of loose dirt from an inch to two 
inches deep. This he can readily do 
by proper cultivation and at the same 
time keep down weeds. There are 
some seasons when the corn ground 
has been thoroughly prepared, when 
the matter of killing weeds is really 
incidental to the constant maintenance 
of a dirt mulch up to the time when 
the corn is laid by. The main object 
of this, however, is not to conserve 
moisture for present use; for corn up 
to the time it begins to tassel uses 
comparatively little moisture. It will 
grow luxuriantly even without rain 
from the time it is planted, provided 
there is a store of moisture in the soil 
below and the dirt mulch is main- 
tained; but there comes a time when 
the available moisture, other things 
being equal, determines the magnitude 
of the crop. That time is after the 
corn tassels and when it is putting 
forth its utmost efforts to produce a 
crop. 

We have no doubt that if it were 
practicable the corn crop of almost 
any year, and in fact of most years, 
would be increased by cultivation even 
after it is tasseled out. This cultiva- 
tion, however, must necessarily be 
shallow in order to prevent root prun- 
ing, and with the amount of labor 
available it is seldom practicable. The 
farmer should cultivate his corn just 
as long as it is possible. It is a very 
great mistake to fix upon any certain 
definite number of times that you 
should cultivate your corn. We have 
laid corn by with three cultivations 
and we have given it seven. Every- 


while they do not de-_ 





thing depends on circumstances and 
conditions. 

Keep in mind, therefore, that the 
two main objects in cultivating corn 
is the destruction of weeds and the 
conservation of moisture. There is 
another reason also, namely, the more 
frequently we cultivate the corn the 
more plant food we develop, or rather, 
the greater the amount of plant food 
becomes available. For, apart from 
weed destruction and the conservation 
of moisture, it should not be forgotten 
that any crop which requires cultiva- 
tion serves to some extent the pur- 
pose of the summer fallow; and the 
object of the summer fallow is not 
merely to kill weeds, but to develop 
available plant food that can be used 
by the next crop. 





USES OF THE ROLLER. 


We receive some singular questions 
about the use of the roller, showing 
that the subject is not at all well 
understood. An Iowa subscriber, for 
example, asks us if he should use a 
roller on sixty acres of barley that 
was sown on an old blue grass pas- 
ture, the fourth crop from breaking it 
up, the soil being very loose. He 
states that he has nothing but a 
smooth roller and asks if rolling the 
ground now, with the barley four to 
six inches high, would serve any good 
purpose. 

Certainly not. If he had used a disk 
roller before the barley was sown, so 
as to compact the soil, it would have 
been a benefit. If the barley was 
sown broadcast, and he could have 
used it directly afterwards and then 
followed with the smoothimg harrow, 
that would have been a benefit. The 
harrow should always be used after 
a smooth roller. We can see no pos- 
sible benefit from using it now; and 
if he has sown it to clover and timothy, 
as he should after four years, the 
rolling would injure the stand of young 
grass and would not do the barley any 
good that we can conceive of. 





RAINFALL THIS YEAR AND NEXT. 


Our readers who have access to the 
weekly weather reports issued by the 
Department of Agriculture’ every 
Tuesday during the crop season will 
be interested in noticing not merely 
the weekly rainfall in different sec- 
tions of the country, but the variations 
that occur not merely from week to 
week and month to month, but from 
year to year. 

There is never a year but what there 
is a drouth in some part of the United 
States, nor is there ever a year but 
what there is surplus water in some 
other section. The weather stations 
of the government, which are scattered 
over the entire country, have deter- 
mined on the normal, that is, the aver- 
age rainfall for ten, twenty, thirty, or 
forty years depending on the age of 
the station. 

The National Weekly Weather Bul- 
letin gives the departures from normal 
temperature during the crop season, 
or from March ist to October Ist, in 
percentages. It also gives the maxi- 
mum aid minimum temperature at the 
various stations, the weekly precipi- 
tation at these stations, and the de- 
parture from normal precipitation dur- 
ing the crop season aforesaid, to- 
gether with a summary of the tem- 
perature and precipitation, and 
special telegraphic reports from the 
central station in each state of the 
union. This, our readers will observe, 
is valuable information, and we pre- 
sume they can receive this weekly 
weather bulletin through the season 
by application to James Berry, Clerk 
of the Climatological Division, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

For the last three years there has 
been a belt of heavy precipitation on 
the plains and intermountain states, 
also in the New England States and 
along the Atlantic coast. This year 
the conditions seem to be almost en- 
tirely reversed to date (April 27th), 
the New England states, New York, 
Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and Vir- 
ginia, having considerably less than 
the normal rainfall. Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming, central 
Montana, and the central portions of 
California and Oregon all have less 
than the normal, while the southern 
states east of the Mississippi. a good 
portion of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, have considerably 
more than the normal. In other words, 
instead of the wet streak being in the 
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mouniain region and New Engla, 
now extends north and south thr, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Indiana M sac 
sota, and Wisconsin. The ¢roy. 
the year depend very large}, 
whether this condition of things 
tinues through the season. 

To put it another way: Th, 
Mississippi valley section 
reaches from St. Louis to St. Pay) }, 
on the whole a little more than ; 
normal, Iowa points having less jy 
nois and Missouri points more. [py ; 


Missouri valley there are but thre. 
points that have more than t] we 
moisture, Columbia, Missouri, ps, 
mark and Williston, North Dako; 


many of the towns in Iowa, Kar 
and Nebraska having less than ty 
thirds of the usual amount. 17 
a shortage in all the centra! ; 
of the Rocky Mountain region ang alc, 
on the ' 


4 


Pacific coast, and a very ¢& 
siderable shortage in all the Atlantic 
coast states north of North Caroling 

In the matter of temperature from 
March 1st to April 27th there is 
little less than the normal along the 
north Pacific coast and north Ney 
England. Everywhere else it is above 
normal, slightly on the plains but yer, 
decidedly in the southern and eastern 
Gulf states. 

Bear in mind that the three things 
that determine the crops of any ge, 
son are the physical condition of the 
soil, the temperature, and the rainfal 





IS TWO CENTS A MILE PROF- 
ITABLE? 


Sufficient time has not yet elapsed 
to determine definitely whether ty 
cents a mile is a sufficient charge for 
railroad transportation in the states 
the Mississippi valley. Eight of the 
representative railroads of Iowa have 
filed their reports of passenger earn 
ings for the year ending January 1, 
1908. During the last half of the year 
the railroads were required by law to 
charge two cents a mile and have, it 
is to be presumed, cut off passes as 
the law requires. 

The eight railroads above mentioned 


are the [llinois Central, the Wabash 
the Iowa Falls Short Line, Minne 
apolis and St. Louis, Iowa Central, 


Burlington and Cedar Rapids, Rock 


Island, and Great Western. The 
passenger earnings on these roads in 
1906 were $6,904,460, in 1907 $7,287 
517, an increase of $383,057. We shall 


be able to ascertain more definitely 
what the results of the two-cent fare 
have been when reports are received 
from th Northwestern, the Burlington 
and the Milwaukee. 

The above, however, is about what 
we should have expected. The rail 
roads have heretofore received, as far 
as we can learn, not quite two 
cents a mile for the total number 0 
passengers carried. It was on this 
supposition that the legislators en 
acted this two-cent law. ‘They figured 
that if the receipts heretofore were 
but 1.98 cents per mile for the tota 
number of passengers carried, ther‘ 
could be no great injufy to the ral 
roads from making two cents the max 
imum fare and requiring the railroa(s 
to cut out passes. 

The people have received two grea 
benefits from the enactment of this 
law, one the saving of one cent a mii 
to the farmer or other person W! 
travels but little, and the other te 
purifying of legislation and politics ! 
eliminating passes. This last we b 
lieve to be much the greatest benell 
conferred upon the whole communll. 
We hear of politicians who are 10% 
bemoaning the lack of passes and com 
plaining that they can not “fix fences 
as they did in former years. All é 
which, while it may be sorrow for (© 
politician, is a blessed thing for t 
public generally. From this 
it is to be hoped that the I c 
will voice the will of the people ™ 
stead of the will of the interests 
are able to secure passes for the! 
political friends. 
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CROP BELTS. © 


We sometimes refer to the corn 
pelt, to the alfalfa section, to the win- 
ter wheat section. to the blue grass 
section, forgetting that in the minds 
of the general public there is often not 


a very clearly defined idea of the ter- 
ritory covered by these sections, nor 
of the fact that the sections them- 
selves are determined largely by tem- 
perature, rainfall, the physics of the 
soil and the geology of the country. 

The twelfth annual census perhaps 
gives uS as good an idea of that in- 
definite area so often spoken of as the 
corn belt as is at present available. 
It shows that the greatest corn grow- 
jing area is between the 38th and 44th 
degrees of north latitude and and the 
sith and 99th degrees of west longi- 
tude. Outside of this limit to the north 
and west the amount of corn grown per 
square mile decreases very rapidly; 
jess rapidly east and south. In other 
words, this section of country including 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Southern Michi- 
gan, one or two tiers of counties in 
Southern Wisconsin, Eastern Kansas, 
Eastern Nebraska, and the whole of 
lowa and Missouri, constitute what in 
the strictest sense of the term is the 
corn belt. The conditions necessary 
for the growing of corn continue east 
and south, but circumstances independ- 
ent of climate prevent its growth on a 
very large scale. North of the 44th 
meridian in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan there is too little summer 
heat for the full development of the 
corn plant, and farmers therefore find 
jt more profitable to grow other crops. 
West of the 99th meridian the rainfall 
is too scant and the elevation too great 
to produce large crops of corn; while 
south of the 35th meridian the danger 
from insect pests and summer drouths 
prevent any great development of that 
crop. 

The winter wheat belt at present ex- 
tends as far north as latitude 42 which 
ds the latitude of Ames, Iowa. We have 
no doubt it will be extended in a few 
years by the acclimatizing of the hardi- 
est varieties, to the latitude of Mc- 
Gregor west of the Mississippi, and a 
degree farther northeast of that river. 

The spring wheat belt, which at one 
time reached as far south as St. Louis, 
has gradually moved north and west, 
hot by reason of any changes of cli- 
mate, but because farmers find other 
crops more profitable after the farm 
has been in cultivation a few years. 


When the prairie lands were first 
broken up they were peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of a 
crop like spring wheat, which 
Must make itself in ninety days. 


The necessities of the farmer com- 
pelled him to have a cash crop as 
quickly as possible. Hence he grew 
spring wheat for a few years and then 
abandoned it, taking corn and oats in 
preference. The same is true of flax, 
and this accounts for the rapid move- 
ment of these two belts north and west. 

On the other hand, the oats belt lies 
farther north, because the cooler cli- 
mate favors the production of a stiffer 
Straw and a larger and heavier berry. 
Its suitability as a feed for horses and 
young stock of all kinds, as well as a 
nurse crop for spring grains, makes it 
desirable even as far south as latitude 
°$ or about the latitude of St. Louis. 

The clover belt covers the spring 
Wheat, corn and oats belts; the clover 
and timothy belt covers the corn and 
os belts, but is shut off west of the 
-issouri river wherever the rainfall is 
less than 25 inches. It is possible to 
stow corn, oats and winter wheat a 
long distance west of the limit of 
clover and timothy. 

Blue grass has about the same limit 
as clover and timothy, but apparently 
requires more lime in the soil than 
either of them. In a more restricted 
Sense the blue grass belt, that is, the 
belt where it is of the greatest possible 
use, is limited to the limestone soils 
iat have a rainfall of 25 inches and 
va and where there is not more than 
. ‘oot of snow during the winter sea- 
“on. One of the great merits of blue 
ene is that where the snowfall is 
imite d to a foot it can be used on 
Tough and low priced lands for winter 
Pasture, where nothing else is avail- 
able for that purpose. 

There are other grasses which are 
en in that they lie around the 
are of the blue grass and clover and 
'mothy sections, not because of any 
— ‘cular lack of adaptation to the sec- 
‘ons where they are but slightly 
sown, but because farmers refuse to 
srow them on account of having some- 








thing better. For example, the farmers 
in wet sections of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin take kindly to red top; so 
does the farmer in Illinois and those 
outside of the limestone regions of 
Tennessee. The farmers’ between 
these extremes do not grow it simply 
because they can grow better grasses 
with great success. The same is true 
of orchard grass. It thrives as far 
north as latitude 43, but the farmer 
who has clover and timothy, with 
which he is familiar and the seed of 
which is reasonably cheap and plenti- 
ful, says: What do I want with any- 
thing else? In the sections of Kansas 
where it is difficult to grow timothy 
and clover farmers take kindly to 
meadow fescue, which could be grown 
in any part of the clover and timothy 
belt, if it were necessary. 

Alfalfa has a belt of its own, which 
may be roughly described as from the 
Missouri river west; and the farther 
west the better the alfalfa, provided it 
it grown under irrigation. The supe- 
riority does not lie in the fact that it is 
irrigated, but in the fact that climates 
where irrigation is required make it 
possible to cure the alfalfa to perfec- 
tion. It can be grown on any good corn 
land with a porous subsoil and con- 
taining a reasonable amount of lime 
anywhere east of the Missouri, but will 
not become common for two reasons: 
It cannot be used alone as a pasture 
grass except for hogs, and the rainfall 
makes it difficult to cure the first crop. 
It will therefore be limited to small 
areas for meadow and hog pasture, 





ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS OF CORN 
TO THE ACRE. 


Farmers living north of the corn 
belt and even in the northern portion 
of what is recognized as the true corn 
belt frequently manifest incredulity 
when it is publicly stated that it is 
possible to grow one hundred bushels 
of corn per acre. We admit it is not. 
an easy thing to do; but it has been 
done. over and over again and even 
this last year. 

Decatur county is scarcely consider- 
ed in the corn belt when Iowa farm- 
ers are talking with each other. It 
has the temperature and rainfall, but 
is in the heavy clay section, render- 
ing corn growing much more difficult; 
and hence we do not expect large 
crops from that section. The Garden 
Grove Express in a recent issue fur- 
nishes an interesting statement as to 
the corn which was grown in a recent 
corn growers contest in that county. 
Three prizes were given, one to Fred 
Bowman on 109 bushels and 40 
pounds on a measured acre in his old 
blue grass pasture of sixteen acres. 
Curtis Farmer took second prize on a 
yield of 97 bushels, which was taken 
from one acre in a 40-acre field. Fred 
Woolley took the third prize on a 
yield of 93 bushels on one acre meas- 
ured from 4 T-acre field. From the 
statement furnished by each of the 
contestants we condense as follows: 

Fred Bowman’s 16-acre blue grass 
pasture was plowed in the fall to a 
depth of seven inches. In the latter 
part of March it was disked, half lap- 
ped, and in April disked twice more, 
each time lapping half. It was then 
harrowed twice and disked before 
planting, and again harrowed. It was 
planted May 13th with an edge-drop 
planter, three or four grains to the hill, 
rows three feet six inches apart, and 
covered two inches deep. It was plow- 
ed four times with a six-shovel riding 
cultivator; and in August every hill 
was thinned to three stalks. The seed 
was improved Leaming of his own 
raising. 

Curtis Farmer’s 40-acre pasture was 
plowed last fall five inches deep. It 
was dragged once, disked twice, and 
harrowed twice just before planting. 
It was planted May 12th with an edge- 
drop planter, three and four grains 
to the hill, three feet four inches apart 
in the row. Seed of an unknown name 
was secured from a neighboring farm- 
er, who had been breeding this corn 
for a number of years and won first 
prize with it last year, having eighty- 
seven bushels on his acre this year. 
It was cultivated three times with a 
six-shovel cultivator. 

Fred Woolley had a seven-acre pas- 
ture plowed early. It was disked four 
times and harrowed four times. On 
May 15th it was planted with an edge- 
drop planter, three and four to the 
hill, rows three feet six inches apart 
and the hills in the row three feet 





three inches apart. It was cultivated 
three times with a spring tooth har- 
row. The seed was Reid’s Yellow 
Dent of his own raising. 

Notice now that all these prize crops 
were grown on pasture, and so far 
as is shown without any commercial 
fertilizer. Whether manured or not 
we do not know. The two first men- 
tioned were plowed in the fall. In 
each case the seed bed was very 
thoroughly prepared. First class seed 
grown in the neighborhood was. used 
in each case. A good stand was se- 
cured, heavier than farmers ordinarily 
aim to have. In other words, these 
Decatur county farmers have been fol- 
lowing the advice Wallaces’ Farmer 
has given to its readers, and with the 
results above stated. At least two of 
these prize winners are readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 





MISTAKES IN SEEDING DOWN. 


A northern Iowa subscriber writes 
that he has seeded sixty acres to oats 
and timothy, using a peck of timothy 
per acre. He intends to sow three or 
four quarts of alsike clover per acre 
on the land after’the oats are cut and 
cover it with a harrow, and wants to 
know if harrowing would injure the 
timothy that was sowed in the spring. 

Most certainly it would. Besides, it 
is then too late to sow alsike clover. 
Alsike clover should be sown in the 
spring; and while it might possibly 
be sown in August the same as we 
sow alfalfa, it would have to be 
covered in order to secure prompt 
germination, and the covering would 
certainly destroy the stand of tim- 
othy. Therefore, we advise him in- 
stead of sowing three or four quarts 
to sow but half that amount, or four 
pounds, and not to sow this until next 
spring just before the frost goes out 
of the ground. (We wish our readers 
in speaking of quantities of seeds 
would use weights instead of meas- 
ures.) 

Our correspondent further asks if 
pasturing with a yearling steer to 
every two acres in the fall would in- 
jute this timothy. Not if the pastur- 
ing is not continued too long. We 
think, however, that on account of 
not sowing clover he will likely have 
quite as many weeds visible in his 
pasture this fall as timothy. . 

Our correspondent also proposes to 
sow some low land to millet and buck- 
wheat and seed it down, and asks 
whether it would be advisable to seed 
the clover and timothy with the millet 
and buckwheat, or to wait until the 
crop is removed and then sow. 

We certainly would not sow clover 
and timothy with either millet or 
buckwheat. They both shade the 
ground too much, would render the 
young plants delicate, possibly kill 
them entirely; and even if they sur- 
vived there would not be time enough 
for them to make sufficient growth to 
cover the ground. It would be better 
to disk the land after the crop is re- 
moved, sow about twelve pounds of 
timothy to the acre, and then sow his 
clover seed on this land before the 
frost is out next spring. By this 
method he would be likely to secure 
a good stand. 





POST TIMBER FOR NORTHERN IOWA 
AND MINNESOTA. 


A northern Iowa correspondent asks 
us what is the life of a post four 
inches at the top from soft maple, 
green ash, hardy catalpa and white 
mulberry trees. He states at the 
same time that the hardy catalpa trees 
planted in that section ten years ago 
freeze down every winter and are now 
but two to two and a half inches in 
diameter and eight or ten feet high. 
He wishes to know the comparative 
value of the green ash and soft ma- 
ple, which are the fastest growing 
trees in that section. The Russian 
mulberry is also grown there, and 
grows about half as fast as the green 
ash. He also wishes to know whether 
the black locust and honey locust can 
be grown in that section; and asks 
what is the best timber to grow on 
land that for a time in the summer 
is covered with water to a depth of 
from one to two feet. 

This post timber question will be a 
rather serious one in the latitude 
above mentioned. The life time of 
posts of the kinds above mentioned 
will depend very much on whether 
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they are put in green or dry. No post 
of any kind should be set until it has 
been thoroughly dried by peeling and 
ricking up, so as to. allow a free cir- 
culation of air around each post. A 
green post is always and everywhere 
a short-lived post. 

Evidently what our correspondent 
calls hardy catalpa is the inferior 
kind variously known as catalpa big- 
nonioides, catalpa catalpa, or a cross 
of this with some foreign variety. 
The catalpa speciosa is grown con- 
siderably north of the latitude of our 
a and does not winter 

1. 
We are not familiar with the white 
mulberry; though there are white mul- 
berries that are sports from the com- 
mon Russian mulberry. While the 
mulberry does not grow rapidly, we 
believe it is probably the best timber 
for fence posts that can be grown in 
that section. On land that is cover- 
ed with water nothing is to be thought 
of except the willow. 

The department of agriculture’ has 
finally hit upon a way by which fence 
posts of any of the soft woods can 
be made to last twice and probably 
three times as long. The method of 
treatment can be carried out on any 
farm at a comparatively small  ex- 
pense. We will give a full description 
of this method in the near future. 

In the meantime we advise our 
readers in any state north of the lati- 
tude of central Iowa to grow Rus- 
sian mulberries, Carolina and Norway 
poplars, and to set out plantations of 
willows on wet land. By the time 
these are grown we are quite well 
satisfied that methods will be devised, 
if not already perfected, that will make 
these posts last from ten to fifteen 
years. If so, this will solve the post 
problem. 

We have not abated any of our 
faith in the catalpa, provided the gen- 
uine speciosa can be obtained. But 
the thing to do now is to grow any 
tree that grows erect and attains post 
size quickly; also the Russian mul- 
berry. This should be grown as a 
windbreak, the trees two feet. apart 
and the rows not less than twelve feet 
apart, and will, in time, furnish a sup- 
ply of fairly good posts in large 
amounts. 





A NEW SWINDLE. 


The swindler and grafter is usually 
up-to-date, as witness the following 
from the Algona, Kossuth county, 
Iowa, Courier: = 

“A trick that has the appearance of 
a smooth swindle was recently worked 
on a Lotts.Creek farmer. A_ well 
dressed, smooth looking chap, wearing 
glasses and an air of authority, went 
through the country and stopped at 
several places and stated that he was 
authorized to test cows for tubercu- 
losis. He then went on with his test, 
or mock test perhaps, and told this 
farmer that ten of his fourteen cows, 
the pick of the herd, were tubercular 
and that he should dispose of them. 
The farmer felt pretty bad over the 
matter and asked if he should kt 
them. The fellow said no, that he 
need not kill them, but if he got a 
chance to sell them to someone who 
would take them out of the state he 
might do that and get something out 
of them. The fellow then went on to 
test other herds. It was the second 
day after this incident that an elderly 
man came along looking for cows that 
were for sale. He came to this farmer 
and stated what he wanted, and the 
farmer was anxious to sell those ten 
cows and let the stranger have those 
ten best cows at $15 or $16 a head. 
The buyer took them off, and then 
the farmer and his neighbors began 
to think that perhaps the young man 
and the old man were in some way 
connected with each other. At aill 
events the old man got the cows pretty 
cheap.” 

Our readers are cautioned not to be 
fooled by any such scheme. 





LATE SUMMER CROPS. 
(Continued from front page.) 


can profiably sow rape, particularly if 
he can use it as a hog pasture. The 
point we wish to make is that there 
is no necessity for any land worth one 
hundred dollars an acre, or fifty dol- 
lars, or even twenty-five dollars, lying 
idle this year or any other year. Bet- 
ter use some one of these crops than 
plant corn after the first day of June. 
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FOREST TREE PLANTING. 


We hope there will be an unusual 
amount of forest tree planting on the 
farms of the corn belt this year, many 
times more than there has been for a 
good many years past. The public is 
waking up to the fact that a timber 
famine is imminent, is in fact already 
upon us. 

It has already been demonstrated 
that even on land worth from fifty to 
seventy-five dollars an acre forest tree 
planting will pay quite as well on an 
average as any other crop, provided 
the selection of trees is wisely made, 
the ground properly prepared and cul- 
tivated, and the timber given the care 
requisite to develop a superior quality 
of trees. 

We expect to see more tree plant- 
ing this year than for several years 
past, and an increasing acreage for 
many years to come. Farmers will nat- 
urally keep in mind the utility of trees 
and especially their fitness for fence 
posts and for poles suitable for the 
building operations of the farm. 

In our territory there are three trees 
well adapted for fence posts—the 
catalpa speciosa, the osage orange, and 
the Russian mulberry. The great dif- 
ficulty with regard to the catalpa is 
that of securing the right kind, the 
speciosa. The supply of seed this year 
that can be guaranteed true to name 
is very small, as the crop last year 
was light. It is to be hoped that in 
years to come the catalpa can be fur- 
nished by the nurserymen that will be 
guaranteed to be the speciosa variety. 
No other variety of catalpa is worth 
planting. 

The osage orange can be cultivated 
for fence posts south of latitude 41. 
It winter kills in Des Moines (latitude 
42:50), but seems to survive about 
thirty miles south, or latitude 42. 
There is no better post than the osage 
orange: but to grow straight they 
must necessarily be planted close to- 
gether say four by four feet each way, 
and then each alternate row taken out 
when they become of stake size, say 
three inches. 

The Russian mulberry is hardy up 
to latitude 43. It is exceedingly valu- 
“ble as a quick windbreak. It fur- 
nishes a preferred bird food, ripening 
earlier than the earliest cherries and 
continuing until September, and for 
this purpose alone is worth growing. 
If planted two feet apart in rows some 
eight or ten feet apart it will develop 
in a few years into a fairly good post 
of good lasting quality. 

While the catalpa speciosa will grow 
to the Minnesota line, yet for the most 
part our readers must depend on grow- 
ing the soft woods—the willow, Nor- 
way and Carolina poplar, and cotton- 
wood, anything that will grow rapidly 
and straight. Without treatment 
these are not valuable for fence posts, 
in fact, not worth putting in the 
ground. But recently the Department 
of Agriculture has been able to de- 
velop a method of treating these soft 
woods which throws new light on this 
post question, because the treatment 


is available on the farm. On this 
point we quote the following from 
Farmers’ Bulletin 320: 

“The process of treatment with 
creosote has been greatly cheapened 
by what is known as the ‘open-tank’ 
method introduced by the Forest 
Service. It is stated that the neces- 


sary equipment for this treatment can 
be installed at a cost of from $30 to 
$45, or for much less if an old boiler 
is used. The essential requirements 
are that the creosote shall be heated 
to about 215 degrees F. and that the 
butts of the posts shall be submerged 
up to about 6 inches above their 
ground line. A tank with a bottom 12 
square feet in area has been found of 
sufficient size for treating forty to fifty 
6-inch posts a day, or double that num- 
ber when two runs per day can be 
made, as is possible with lodge- 
pole pine posts. The amount of 
creosote absorbed was found in the 
Forest Service experiments to vary 
from one-tenth gallon with Eucalyptus 
posts to seven-tenths gallon with 
Sycamore, cottonwood, and lodgepole 
pine. At the time these experiments 
were made the price of creosote varied 
from 10 cents per gallon in the east 
and middle west to 27 cents per gallon 
in the Rocky Mountain states, and 
was about 16 cents per gallon on the 
Pacific coast. On the basis of these 
figures it is estimated that the cost of 
treating a post varied from 4 to 15 
cents. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


“In exneriments with the preserva- 
tive treatment in Idaho it was found 
that the durability of lodgepole pine 
posts was increased sixteen years. On 
this basis, and notwithstanding the 
high price of creosote in Idaho, it is 
estimated that by treating the posts 
there was a saving with interest at 
6 per cent of 2 cents per post yearly. 
It is pointed out that since the rex 
sistance of all treated posts to decay 
is alike regardless of the kind of wood 
only the cheaper kinds of woods 
should be used for posts, and, further, 
that as sapwood is more readily im- 
pregnated with creosote than heart- 
wood, posts containing much sapwood 
are to be preferred to those which are 
largely of heartwood. It is quite im- 
portant that the posts should be air 
dry before they are treated or set. 
‘They should be cut at least a month 
before treatment. Wood dries fastest 
in spring or summer, but with those 
species which check badly, such as 
the oaks, cutting is best done in 
autumn or early winter.’ 

“Both the inner and outer bark 
should be completely removed before 
treatment. Round posts are, as a rule, 
preferable to split posts. 

“‘If butt treatments in the open 
tank can not be given, and yet some 
preservative method is desired, plunge 





considered a practical method. of 
treatment. 

“Good results, particularly with soft 
woods like sycamore and cottonwood 
have sometimes been obtained by bor- 
ing holes diagonally into the posts just 
above the ground line and filling them 
with some preservative solution, such 
as various forms of coal tar, but it 
should be borne in mind that the posts 
are weakened by the boring of such 
holes.” 





SETTING FENCE POSTS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“T have heard a statement made by 
two farmers with regard to the setting 
of fence posts, as io whether butt or 
top posts last longest in the ground, 
I would like to have your opinion.” 

We do not know whether our cor- 
respondent means posts from the butt 
of the tree or near the top, or whether 
he means setting the posts tops or 
butts down. If he means the first, we 
do not see that it makes any differe- 
nce, except that posts taken from the 
upper cuts will have more sap wood 
proportionately than those taken from 
the butt. The greater the amount of 
sap wood, the easier it is for the germs 














PLAYMATES. 


the butts of the posts into a vessel of 
hot creosote or carbolineum or apply 
either liquid with a brush. A long 
bath in hot creosote, followed by a 
shorter one in cold creosote, will prob- 
ably give best results. Usually woods 
with a porous structure, like the pop- 
lars, can be treated more easily than 
dense woods, like the oaks, and hence 
need not be left in the creosote for so 
long a time.’ 

“The tops of posts should be cut 
slanting, preferably with an axe, so 
that the rain will not remain on them. 
If cut with a saw the pitch should be 
greater. 

“Setting posts small end downward 
has no effect in checkin. decay. 

“There is some advantage from pil- 
ing stones around the base of the posts 
or setting them in masonry or con- 
crete, but not enough to justify the 


cost. 
“Charring the butt of the post, if 
properly done, gives good results. 


The posts in this case should be thor- 
oughly dry and the charring should 
extend at least 6 inches above the 
ground line. 

“Soaking posts in solutions of cov- 
per sulphate or mercuric chlorid is not 





of decay which cause the rotting of 
posts to find entrance and thrive. 

If our correspondent wants to know 
whether posts should be set butt down 
or top down, we would say butt down, 
for the reason that the. posts are 
thicker at the butt, and an inch of 
decay all around would mean less if 
the thick end was set down than if 
the smaller end were. Some farmers 
seem to think that if posts are set in 
the ground in the way in which they 
grew, the moisture will rise up from 
below along the lines on which the 
sap moved. We do not think there is 
anything in this. The place where 
posts rot is within six inches of the 
top of the ground, for the reason that 
conditions for bacterial growth are 
more favorable there than anywhere 
else. 

In our boyhood the early custom was 
to set posts with stone. The hole was 
dug large with a spade. If stones were 
plenty a flat stone was put in each 
side, and then thicker stones were 
wedged in between the flat stones and 
the post until the post was plumb. 
The rest of the hole was then filled up 
with dirt. It was soon found, how- 
ever, that posts set in that way did not 








last nearly as long as po 
clay. This kind of 
e‘r access to the entire part , 
in the ground. 

While or the subject it may, 
to say something about the 
wood. It is caused by k 
plant life called bacteria ana 
P2cteria are among the gj; 
ail forms of life, often con 
but a single cell, microscopic ;, 
Sometimes several such cells a, 
tached to each other, forming a +) 
or filament, and multiplying 
division of the parent into other eo 
which in turn divide. 

Fungi consist of tiny threads 
for example, the  toadsioo) wl 
grow on rotting limbs, and punk. Tr 
spores of these fungi fir a lod 
in the dead portions of the tree o, ;. 
cut timber; and if there is mo “ 
they germinate, send out a fijm)}j 
white thread, which raneete 
branching penetrates the entire ctr 
ture of the wood. These spores p 
have something to live on in the wo 
must also have heat, air and moisty,. 
They will have the heat and the ai; 
despite all we can do. Hence the on 
thing we can do is to denrive th. 
of food or moisture. Hence the ji; 
portance of seasoning the post to » 
rid of the moisture. The reason wh 
sap wood rots quicker than heart woo 
is because the cells contain food f»; 
the fungi, and water as well 

The whole object of using pre 
tives is to inject a poisonous substan 
into the timber, so that it will not s 
ply food to the fungi. In short, t 
philosophy of keeping fence posts fr 
decaying is to dry them out so th 
they will not supply moisture to ¢ 
fungi, and then to poison the dry | 
tion with creosote or some ot 
servative so that it will not furnis 
them food. 
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Senator Kittredge, of Cout 
has introduced in congress a bi 
prevent the manuf2c 
transportation of adulterated or m 
branced fugicides, Paris greens, lea 
arsenates, and other insecticides. B 
purpose of this bill is to put a stop 
the sale of impure materi d i 
disinfecting and in fighting 
insect diseases in fruits and o 
Professor Summers, of the Iowa Agr 
cultural: College, write us ‘ide 
of his troubles when recommendi 


ire sale, @ 


ngugen 
chards, 


supervising spraying operations 9 
the use of insecticides for other oF 
poses comes from failures due to i 
pure materials. - This is an importan 
measure, and we suggest that ou 


readers write to their representativ: 
and senators in congress, asking then 
to use their influence to secure its et 
actment into law at this session 0 
congress. 
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May 15, 1908 
GIVE THE BOY A CHANCE. 

It can not be impressed too strongly 
n the minds of the farmers of the 
aaa ct that the best of all crops on the 
tearm is the crop of boys and girls. If 
‘hose boys are to remain on the farm 
to your support and comfort in old 
age, or if they are to achieve real suc- 
ces life, they must be imbued with 
the s t of the farm and acquire the 
habits of industry, economy, and 
natience Which the farm life more 
cas ny other develops; and if these 
girls are to realize to the full the ad- 
vantages of being farm born and bred, 





I also be imbued with this 
came spirit. Whether they are or not 
«ill depend very much upon the par- 
ents. It is not to be expected that 
shoy will be unless both the boys and 
girls are given a chance. We do not 
mean merely the chance of getting an 
education, but a chance to be part- 
ners, sharers in the prosperity of the 
farm. ; 

The great trouble with most parents 


hae mat 
they 1USt 


is that they habitually regard their 
sons and daughters as children long 
after they have ceased to be such. It 
js quite natural that they should. 
These children have come to bless 
their homes, the most helpless 
creatures on earth. They have been 


cared for with the love and devotion 
der parents, and it is hard for 


of ten 

either the father or the mother to 
realize that the boys and girls are 
growing out of their childhood into 


manhood and womanhood, and are no 
longer to be ordered to do this or that 
understanding the reason for 


without 


he command. 

It is quite natural for the farmer 
who has earned the farm to call it his; 
and for the wife to regard as her own 


the home in which she has spent so 
It is hard 


many years of happiness. 

for her to realize that the daughters 
are entitled to a share in this home, 
and should be made as far as possible 


partners in the work of conducting it. 
“All work and no play makes Jack 


a dull boy;” but if Jack feels that he 
will share in the pay as well as in the 
work, the drudgery becomes pleasure. 
He can talk about “our farm, our 


stock, and our crops,” and realize that 
he is im very deed part and parcel of 
the farm operations. 

If we would keep our boys and girls 


off the farm, we must not consider 
them children too long. Consult with 
them about farm operations, the 
reason why we plow deep or shallow, 


why we plant this kind of corn or that, 
cultivate early or late; why we feed 
the cow one ration and the hog an- 
other; why we spray the fruit trees. 
It is often wise after explaining why 
things should be done thus or so to 
give the boys or girls, as the case may 
be, a little leeway. Tell them the end 
to be accomplished, as, for example, 
in the preparation of the seed bed, the 
laying out of the garden, or the cook- 
ing of different articles of food, and 
then let them use their own judgment 
as to the best means of accomplishing 


the end in view. They will make mis- 
takes, of course; but when they do, 
don’t scold them, but show them in 
a kindly way wherein the mistake lay. 

As the years go on the relation of 
parent should give place to that of 
com} on. There is nothing more 
lovely than to see the matron of the 
home treating her 


daughters not as 
strangers, but as friends 
and companions, asking advice as well 
aS giving it. There is nothing more 
pleasing to look upon than the farmer 
and his sons co-operating in farm 
Operations with such perfect under- 
ng of each other and such entire 
nce that whatever one may do 
assumed at once to be the 

thing or the thing that should 

one. Boys reared in this way will 
®ave the farm unless for the very 
{ reasons; and girls reared in 

vay will not jump at the first 

4 al unless it comes from the 
cur Man, and unless there are 
which render it almost cer- 

t the marriage will be a happy 


Visitors or 








“here are many ways in which both 
and daughters may be made 
_arers in the financial prosperity of 
ra ces If the boy has been given 
od sow and understands clearly 
nditions of the gift and does his 

Part, then let the proceeds as agreed 
oe = his. Nothing discourages chil- 
ger much more than to finc out that 
or ines John’s pig is father’s hog, 
at} fe 3 aan Pryena zalf Ps 
— , e€ cash pi oceeds 
from Jennie’s brood or broiler chick- 
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ens goes into the family pocketbook. 
If we expect the best of our children, 
we must give them a chance, a fair 
chance, and then be scrupulously hon- 
est with them in dividing the proceeds. 





GOOD DIRT ROADS IN JEFFERSON 
COUNTY, IOWA. 


Mr. John B. Manatrey, who has been 
very active in the promotion of good 
roads in Jefferson county, Iowa, re- 
cently submitted a petition to the 
board of supervisors, which has been 
favorably acted upon. The proposi- 
tion is to spend $37 in premiums on 
each rural route originating in Jeffer- 
son county, to be divided as follows: 
$6, $5 and $4 for first, second and 
third premiums on one mile or more 
of road; on three-fourths mile or more, 
$5, $3 and $2; on one-half mile or 
more, $3, $2 and $1; on one-fourth 
mile or more, $3, $2 and $1. 

The following rules governing this 
contest have been adopted by the com- 
mittee appointed by the board of 
supervisors: 

One or more persons can enter to- 
gether for any length named above, 
they to arrange the work and divide 
the premiums which they may receive 
as they may determine. Premiums to 
be paid by the county auditor, upon 
order of the board of supervisors, upon 
statement and award of rural carriers 
of the several routes. Awards to be 
made March 1, 1909. All entries must 
be in writing, specifying the persons 
who enter and designating the road 
proposed to be worked. Entries to be 
free. 

No two or more persons can enter 
separately to work the same piece of 
road. Each farmer shall have the first 
right to enter to work the road along 
his own land or the land rented by 
him, subject to the terms set out be- 
low, but should any person fail to 
avail himself of this right by May 10, 
1908, then the person filing first on 
said road shall have the right to work 
the same. No entry can be made after 
May 20, 1908. 

Should owners or tenants residing 
on opposite sides of the same piece of 
road enter for the same said piece of 
road by May 10, 1908, they shall di- 
vide said tract between themselves as 
they may agree; but if they can not 
reach an agreement, then the commit- 
tee shall make division, giving such 
allowance as it deems proper to any 
priority of filing; but in case of any 
such conflict between a landowner on 
one side and a tenant on the other, 
the owner shall have preference. 

Any person entering for a described 
extent of road can not compete for 
any subdivision of the same, and no 
entry shall be changed after May 20, 
1908, and no piece of road of any ex- 
tent can be entered for more than one 


prize. 
In making the award the carrier 
shall take into consideration the con- 


dition of the several pieces of road on 
May 20, 1908, the date of the begin- 
ning of the contest, the number and 
sufficiency of culverts and ditches, the 
character of the soil, the contour of 
the road as to hills, flats and swamps, 
the amount of travel and the condi- 
tion of the road day by day, and the 
marking shall be done on the schedule 
of 100, and the marking set down by 
the carriers shall at the end of each 
month be turned over to the com- 
mittee. 

It will be seen from the above that 
the carriers on the routes are to make 
the awards, taking into consideration 
all the circumstances. The following 
form of entry blank is to be used: 
Route No.... Diyas seem 1908 

Ry Sean's ot noe mest hereby enter in 
the Jefferson County Dragged Roads 
Competition, under the _ proposition 
made by the Board of Supervisors of 
said county at its April session, 1908, 
and in accordance with the _ rules 
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buggies to dealers, 





—___— Prices, 
John W. Henney 


with every vehicle, 


The John 


W. Henney my great book 





ae 
=~ 


SACRA 


P. 8. I want every one of the 
thousands who have ever own 
or used my vehicle to write me at 
once. J. W. H. 





ridden in my make of vehicle, 
first I made forty years ago are still in use, 

Let me tell you all about the high quality and low prices of my Buggies, I stand 
back of every vehicle, giving you 30 days’ free trial, and a written, ironclad Guarantee for 2 years 
Genuine John W, Henney vehicles are known the 
world over for quality—here’s a chance to buy direct from the factory. 

A clear saving of from $15.00 to $30.00 on each vehicle which before 
went into the pocket of the dealer—write me at once for 


Forty Years 


Of BUGGY 
BUILDING 


and let me tell you the secret of 
good buggy building. 
JOHN W. HENNEY, Pres, 


JOHN aa HENNEY 


Im 


Free 


6511 Taylor Ave., 
Freeport, IL. 





A Genuine John W. Henney Buggy 
On 30 Days FREE TRIAL and a 
Written Guarantee For 2 Years 


I Am going to save you from $15.00 to $30.00 on the next buggy you buy if 
you'lllet me. You know about the famous quality of my Original High- 
Grade Henney Buggies. i 

forty years to buy my world-famous vehicles at factory prices, 

For forty years I have sold the genuine High-Grade Original Henney 

; I have changed my entire plan and for the balance 

of my life I shall sell my famous buggies direct to the user at factory 

prices, cutting out the jobber and the dealer and give you the old reliable 
genuine John W. Henney, made by John W. Henney & Co., at real factory 

Nearly every farmer in the great middle west has either owned or 

Over 200,000 have been sold—some of the 


going to give you the first chance in 












KAT 
ARS 
Zs 


This Buggy, owned Mr. J, H. 
Addams, Cedarvile, li pac been 
in constant use over 3 years, 
It’s a Genuine Heaney. 











adopted therefor. I elect to work the 
following road: Beginning.......... 


cores se eeees oe #8 ee eeeee seeeeeeeor 


and ending 


mile in length. 


(Signed)....... ivemineadn 

We most heariily commend the ac- 
tion of the board of supervisors of 
Jefferson county, and sincerely hope 
that their example will be followed not 
merely by the supervisors of the var- 
ious other counties of Iowa, but in 
every state in which Wallaces’ Farm- 
er circulates. We heartily wish there 
were a Mr. Manatrey in every county. 
We have no doubt that five dollars a 
year per mile of road expended in this 
way will give better roads, wherever 
the road drag is adopted in the west, 
than any farmer has ever imagined 
possible. 

The road drag is now being used 
more or iess by farmers in nearly 
every state in the union; and wherever 
it has been used intelligently and per- 
sistently, it has met with the approval 
not merely of farmers and townsmen, 
but of the experiment stations and the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture. 

The great difficulty is that without 
some kind of co-operation and some 
kind of inducement in the direction of 
co-operation farmers have wearied in 
well-doing. One farmer don’t see why 
he should make the road along his 
farm good unless all the other farm- 
ers along that road do the same thing, 
and so they wait one for another. 
The premiums offered will often do 
what the interests of the farmer him- 
self will not induce him to do. 





We continue to receive letters from 
our friends who are being threatened 
by suits by various collection agencies 
and bureaus because they do not pay 
so-called “back subscriptions” to pap- 
ers which have been sent to them with- 
out their authority. We wish to say 
again that if you have never subscrib- 
ed for a paper you are under no obli- 
gations to pay for it. If you have sub- 
scribed for a paper and ordered it stop- 
ped when the time is out you are un- 
der no obligations to pay for it after 
the date on which it was ordered stop- 
ped. If you receive letters and threats 
of suits from collection agencies sim- 
ply write the agency and say that you 
do not consider yourself under any ob- 
ligation to pay for the paper and do 
not intend to pay for it and that if 
they think they can collect by suit to 
go ahead and sue. This will usually 
put a stop to the efforts of the collec- 
tion agency. These agencies continue 
to exist simply because so many peo- 
ple permit themselves to be bulldozed 
into paying for something which they 
do net owe. 


WILDERS 
WHIRLWIND” 























Will fill 
your 
Silo with 
any Pow 
er from 
4H-Pup. 


SILO 
2 GLEE 


green or dry fodder and 
cut hay or straw. Our cat- 
alog explains why Whirl- 
winds succeed where 
others fail. Carried in 
stock at principal trans- 
fer points. Pamphlet,— 
‘How and Why to Fill a 
Silo,” sent free. 


Wilder-Strong Implement Co, 
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RELIABLE DAYTO 
The first real successor to the horse 


The Reliable Dayton Motor Car is not a lux- 
ury but a necessity because more ecomical 
efficient and rapid than a horse.Saves time 
—saves money.Simple to operate, Staunch- 
ly built of best quality materials and the 
only motor car on the market today which 
has actually proved satisfactory in year 
around service—winter and summer—good 
roads and bad. Solid rubber tires,hence no 
punctures or tire expense. 
road clearance. 
Car makes it possible to keep your horses 
H in the field earning for you. Will take you to 

town and back in one-sixth the time it now 
requires. Ready when yon are, for one mile 
or a hundred—requires no attention when 
not in use and eats only when you use it. 
Let us send our catalog illustrating and 
describing all models. Prices without top: 
2-Passenger Car, $780: 

RELIABLE 


Catalog free. 


Twenty-inch 
A Reliable Dayton Motor 


; 4-Pas Car, 
DAYTON MOTOR CAR co. — 
Chicago, 
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ORY VEHICLES now in use, 


H.C PHELPS 


rresiae 


Let Me 


© Write For Split Wickory Buggy Book bday Free 


H. C. PHELPS, President, 
{Station 45] 


Over 100,000 SPLIT HICK- 
My Direct Factory Price SAVES YOU BIG MONEY, This Book 
gives descriptions and prices of over 125 styles of Vehicles and Full line of HARNESS, 


Address me: 


The Ohlo Carriage Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 


Me, Pay The Postage 
on My Big Frée Book. to . 


These Books cost me 25c each in thousand lots—yet I will send you one FREE, be- 
canse I want you to know about SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES—Made to Order—Sold Direct 
From Factory on 30 Days’ Free Trial—Guaranteed 2 years. 


O7 
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THE GOPHER TRIBE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
While walking through an alfalfa 


stubble the other day, where pocket 
gopher mounds were on every hand, 
and where the alto whistle of the 
gray gopher was frequently heard, I 
accidentally stumbled upon a half 
grown striped gopher. Evidently I 
loomed suddenly between him and his 
burrow, for he seemed to be in the 
utmost confusion relative to direction 
and ran excitedly one way and another 
without apparent definite aim. 

Here was the opportunity for the 
photograph of this interesting rodent 
which I had long been seeking, and so 
I gathered him into my pocket and 
took him home. Hoping to tame him 
in a short time by generous feeding, 
I placed him in a cage, having first 
carpeted the bottom with a piece of 
soft sod so as to make him feel as 
much at home as possible. But every 
day made him more apprehensive. He 
would eat grain, but evidently did not 
associate the food with the one who 
provided it. To calm his fears while 
handling him, was out of the ques- 
tion; and to compose the sprightly 
creature far a photograph was impos- 
sible. My pet had been captured too 
late for successful faming. 

The photograph, however, I secured 
by driving a five-foot stake into the 
ground on top of which I placed a 
piece of sod. Upon the sod the camera 
was focused. Then, while the bulb 
was held in one hand, the young 
gopher was placed upon this elevated 
miniature meadow with the other. 
From such a height he was afraid to 
jump, and while he ran from one side 
to the other I secured as many snap 
shots of him as I desired. 

Roughly speaking, the _ striped 
gophers are found from Texas to be- 
yond the Canadian line, and from the 
Great Plains to the Great Lakes. They 
are lovers of pastures; they love the 
soft, velvety sod of the hillside; al- 
though they are found also in hay 
meadows and upon the unbroken 
prairie. But upon the hills of closely 
cropped and velvety green pastures 
they are seen at their best. 

This little animal more than any 
other, except it be the shepherd dog, 
is associated with my barefooted boy- 
hood. Those were golden days thirty 
years ago on the velvety pasture hills 
in Illinois, when, dressed in old straw 
hat with broken rim, checked shirt, and 
knee trousers held by one suspender, 
I lay upon the grass, snare in hand, 
waiting for the trilling whistle of the 
gophes Often light, fleecy clouds 
chased each other across the sky, as 
did their shadows across the pas- 
ture. The whistle never came to the 
ear while these shadows lay upon the 
sod; but when the clouds had passed 
and the sun burst clear and full upon 
the hill, out came the gophers, up they 
stood upon their hind legs, with fore 
legs hanging straight down, making 
them look more like pins than animals. 
The whistle rang in clear and often de- 
fiant notes. There was something 
spirited and commanding about it. 
The gophers were challenging each 
other at a°@istance or demanding the 
reason for my intrusion. When I lay 
quiet to watch them they ventured 
from their holes to eat grass and 
nibble roots, or they would run from 
one burrow to another, or chase each 
other back and forth from burrow to 
burrow as playfully as kittens. 

These little animals, like most of 
their kind, hibernate in winter, carry- 
ing into side chambers of their long 
burrows ample supplies of grain, seeds, 
and bulbous roots. In the nests at the 
end of their burrows their young are 
born 

The pocket gopher is much less 
charming in character than the striped 
one, and much more harmful in habits. 
It is a nocturnal animal and is there- 
fore little seen. Indeed, except when 
it is carrying dirt, it seldom emerges 
from its burrow. Its presence is mani- 
fest by a mound of earth in the grass. 
The animals carry the dirt from their 
burrows in cheek pouches which open 
outside of their mouths. This carry- 
ing out of the dirt accounts for the flat 
and irregular character of their 
mounds. Each mound is completed by 
the animal completely covering up the 
hole. Where holes are found, the 
carrying out process is not yet com- 
pleted, and if one will watch by an 
open hole in the morning or evening, 
or on cloudy days, the curious little 
animal may be seen at his work. 

The pocket gopher is fond of alfalfa 
and clover roots and large fields are 
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often filled with their mounds, which 
materially decreases the crop and in- 
terfere with the operation of farm ma- 
chinery. These animals live for the 
most part on succulent roots and hunt 
for them under ground as the striped 
gophers hunt for their food above 
ground. Their burrows, therefore, are 
not simply homes, as are the burrows 
of other gophers, but the result of 
their feeding process. They will fol- 
low a root for most of its length if ob- 
structions are not encountered. To 
their burrows there is no system or 
plan whatever, any more than to the 
tracks of an animal above ground. 
With their large, curved claws they 





How the Striped Gopher Sleeps. 





burrow on in search of food preferring 
mellow ground to hard, and turning in- 
differently one way or another when 
a stone or any other obstruction is en- 
countered. 

These mounds, when seen scattered 
over a field, do not represent so many 
different homes; many of them may 
represent the progress of a single ani- 
mal at his work of feeding. Every 
once in a while they burrow to the 
surface for the purpose of carrying 
out their dirt. In regard to the digging 
process Dr. Goode says: “They dig 
by grubbing with the nose and a 
rapid shoveling with the long curved 
fore paws assisted by the pushing of 
the hind feet, which removes the 
earth from beneath the body and pro- 
pels it back with great power a dis- 
tance of eight or ten inches. When a 
small quantity of earth has accumu- 








Getting Ready to Stand Erect. 





lated in the rear of the miner, around 
he whirls with a vigorous flirt of the 
tail and, joining his fore paws before 
his nose, he transmutes himself into a 
sort of wheelbarrow, pushing the dirt 
before him to a convenient distance.” 

For winter use these little animals 
store up roots, bulbs and other food 
in side rooms which they excavate for 
the purpose. Their somewhat heavy 
bodies are about ten inches in length; 
their color is dark brown with white 
hair on the feet. 

The gray gophers are much larger 
than the common striped ones, and re- 
mind one of a small grey squirrel. 
Their fur is silver-gray, mixed with 
black. They are gophers of the mead- 
ow rather than of the pasture, seldom 
emerging from the cover of hay or 
stubble. Often they are met with at 
considerable distance from their bur- 
rows and at such times plunge pell 
mell through stubble, weeds or grass, 
their beautiful bushy tails flashing 
after them for all the world like a 
squirrel. 

When at the mouth of their burrows 
they allow one to approach very close 
before dashing in. Their whistle is of 
the same character as that of the 
striped gopher, only on a much lower 
key. While, like the striped gopher, 





they rise on their hind legs to look at 
you, they do not seem to take pleasure 
in this position as do their smaller 
relatives. With them it is wholly a 
matter of utility—to lift themselves 
above intervening objects that their 
vision may not be impeded. 


Doubtless the most delightful of the 
gopher tribe is the chipmunk, the win- 
some friend of the stump, the rail 
fence, the stone wall, and the open 
woodland. Though living in the woods 
they are lovers of sunshine, and are 
usually to be found in the open grassy 
spaces of hardwood timber. Like the 
striped gophers of the open pastures, 
they love the short-cropped velvety 
grass. They are much more social and 
playful than their prairie cousins, and 
are frequently seen romping after each 
other up and down and out and in 
along rail fences, stone walls, over 
stumps, and even among branches of 
trees and bushes. The one character- 
istic most prominent in this delightful 
creature is daintiness. It is seen in 
the form—the exquisite head, dainty 
ears, well-proportioned body, and long 
flowing tail. Their pursuit of each 
other has in it nothing either of the 
savage or the ludicrous. It seems 
simply a playful romping. 

Their social fetes are as orderly and 
decorous as any old ladies’ tea party. 
From the tops of stones, stumps, logs 
and fences, they call and chatter to 
each other in the most animated man- 
ner, showing the intensest interest 
in what each other are doing and say- 
ing. I watched one for an hour 
one day as he repeatedly came to a 
choke cherry tree that stood in an 
open grassy spot to eat the small, 
bitter berries. He sat like a squirrel 
upon his haunches, took the berries 
one by one in his dainty paws, turned 
them rapidly around as he nibbled the 
pulp from the stone, eyeing me sus- 
piciously all the while. His manner 
was almost exactly that of the squir- 
rel; yet he was so small, and every 
movement and posture so dainty, that 
- seemed almost like playing at real 
ife. 

The daintiness is seen also about 
their burrows. There is no dirt heap 
or loose soil left to mark the main 
entrance. In some grassy spot the 
burrow descends almost straight 
downwards for several feet; when it 
takes a horizontal direction for some 
distance, when it slopes upwards to 
the chamber, which is usually an exca- 
vation from ten to twelve inches in 
width and height and from elghteen to 
twenty inches or more in length. 
This is the animal’s home, and is usu- 
ally carpeted with grass. From it the 
burrow passes on to a second entrance 
—a sort of back door—which is apt to 
be found under some log, stump, stone 
pile, or clump of bushes. This enables 
the little animal to deceive its enemies 
by making them think that it lives 
under stump or stone heap, while it 
is safe in its deep burrow. This back 
door opens into a real back yard, a 
yard littered with leaves, sticks, 
stones, rubbish, and even with dirt 
from the burrow; but all is concealed 
from general observation by the pro- 
tecting stump or stone heap. 

The front entrance opens into what 
is as markedly a front yard, which is 
kept with the most scupulous care. 
Not only is all dirt carried away in 
the chipmunk’s large cheek pouches, 
and not a scrap or a trace left to mark 
its work, but there are no tracks or 
beaten paths leading to and from the 
entrance. Either this entrance is not 
much used, or the little animal is care- 
ful to vary its course constantly in 
approaching it. Indeed, the entrance 
is not easy to find unless one watches 
the owner enter it. It will often be 
found with the short grass lying across 
its mouth so as almost wholly to ob- 
scure it. 

These delightful litfle creatures, 
like many another are not guiltless of 
serious mischief. They are as know- 
ing as the striped gopher in locating 
the hills of planted corn—the crime 
for which when a boy I felt justified in 
snaring the latter; and their egg-eat- 
ing proclivities are not to their credit. 
In a little hard wood grove I one day 
heard a wren scolding vociferously. 
Going to discover the cause, I found a 
chipmunk about tweive feet high in 
some small] trees and making his way 
from branch to branch as hastily as 
possible, while at every opportunity 
the wren dashed at him, sometimes al- 
most knocking him from the limb. 
The larger birds would doubtless be 
able to protect their eggs against such 
a diminutive enemy; yet, in their ab- 
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sence from their nests their treas 
would fare badly at his hands, 
Like others of their kind 


? 


the chi: 


munks pass at least part of the winter 


in @ dormant or semi-dormar 
tion; yet they store up large qyan, 


ties of food for winter use. On the 


high plateaus of the Rockies I eine 
watched the smaller variety Py. - 
carried the pine cones to his i 
larder, holding them in his tee, .. 
he ran; and I one day shot one pm 
the larger species as he stoppeg — 


a moment in his run, from Whose 
cheek pouches I extracted nine bel. 
ous roots, some of them as large a: 
the agates with which boys play a 
marbles. Their winter store mer he 
placed in the large chamber alvenie 
mentioned, or in side chambers = 


cavated for the purpose. 
CRAIG S. THOMs 
South Dakota. : 


CATALPAS. 


A Missouri correspondent writes 

“I have been reading a good deal 
in your paper on the subjcet of tree 
planting, both ornamenta! and post 
timber. I am glad you have agitated 
the subject and hope you will! keep at 
it, as many farmers do not yet realize 


the scarcity of timber and the impor. 
tance of growing it, especially for 
fence posts. I am in what you would 


call a timber country. Five years ago 
I could buy the best white oak posts 
at 8 cents apiece; today it is a hard 
matter to find them at 20 cents. [ set 
out over 5,000 catalpa trees this spring. 
I bought them as speciosa, of course. 
and all I know about it is the nursery. 
man’s word. The question with me. 
and it will not down, is: If I have the 
scrub kind, will the wood last as well 
as the speciosa variety? Is there any 
way I can tell the difference between 
the two kinds?” 

Let us hope that our correspondent 
has the genuine speciosa. The strong 
probability is that they are mixed. The 
catalpa bignonioides is not as lasting 
as the speciosa, is more inclined to 
grow low and sprangly, and hence 
makes an inferior post. We do not 
know of any way by which he can tell 
the difference now. The best thing 
is to let them alone for two or three 
years and then weed out the inferior 
trees, 





SCOURS IN COLTS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Replying to your correspondent who 
asked for a cure for scours in colis, 
I will tell you how I cured two colts. 
The first colt was a very fine one, but 
became so weak it could hardly stand. 
The mare is a heavy milker and had 
been running on pasture. She was 
haltered in an adjoining stall, fed dry 
feed, and the colt let in to suck three 
times a day. A strong tea is made of 
cinnamon bark and the = lt drenched 
with it. The powdered cinnamon can 
be used by tying it in a cloth. Two 
years ago we had to hand raise a colt. 
This colt got the scours so bad it was 
down, and given up to die. I made 
the cinnamon tea and drenched the 
colt with it, and the next morning:it 
was up and neighing for its breakfast. 
I have also cured calves with this rem 
edy. The receipt was given our fam 
ily years ago by an old friend, whe 
also stated that he had known it 
cure persons of chronic diarrhoea after 
vainly spending large sums for relief. 

I will also give my cure for 
scratches in horses. Melt one quart 
of lard and stir in 25 cents’ worth o 
iodiform and apply freely. I ci 
two bad cases with this after a vetem 
inarian had failed. 
L. H. ATKINSON. 





In a recent issue of the Farmery 
Advocate of Winnipeg we find a ne 
to the effect that the farmers in on 
of the districts of Alberta, which is 
northwest Canada in the wheat aa 
cattle country, are arranging to have 
notes which they give for borrowed 


money during the summer mature af 

ter the first of the year instead of in 

November and December as has bee? 

the general rule heretofore = Ls 
reec 


pose of this is to avoid the i‘ 


keting of the crop in the fall whe 
there is scarcely any marketing in 4 
event. As a rule there ts a strong d& 
mand for money in the fall, <= 
quently there is more difficulty 
curing an extension of notes rr 


come due at that time than w 

are carried over the first of the by 
This plan ought to commend itself 
the farmers of the corn belt. 


1t condi- 
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Keep the 
Wheels Turning 


One of the little econ- 
omies that help toward 
a substantial saving is 
the use of a good axle 
grease. A grease with- 
out proper body” runs 
of. One too heavy 
stiffens on the axle and 
adds to the pull. 


MICA 
AXLE GREASE 


is right—won’t run, 
won’t stiffen, won’t .W 
wear out as soon as }\! 
other grease will. 
Covers the axle with 
an almost friction- 
less coating of 
powdered mica 
and keeps your 
wheels turn- 
ing when the 
other fellow, 
who uses 


poor grease, 
is stuck. 
Nothing 
like Mica Axle Grease 
for a tired wagon. Ask 
the dealer for it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(incorporated ) 


wu SHEEP 


Stockmen and farmers who use the Cooper Dips 
have healthier animals—get more wool and better 
prices. More than half the cloth and flannel of 
the world is made of Cooper dipped wool. Tanks 
supplied at cost to all users of the Cooper Dips. 


COOPER’S POWDER DIP 


The leading sheep dip for 65 years. Used on over 
2% million sheep every year. Kills ticks, lice, nits 
and eggs in one dipping. Does not stain the wool, 
but increases the yield and improves the quality. 

Price—25 gal. pkt. 0c; 100 eal. pkt. $2.00. 


COOPER’S FLUID DIP 


for all animals. A highly concentrated, non- 
poisonous fluid dip of marvelous strength. Mixes 
readily with cold water, whether. hard, brackish, 
orsalty. The only pure liquid dip—no sediment. 
Goes farther than Coal Tar dips and therefore 
—— Positive remedy for scab, mange, ticks, 
ice, ringworm, eczema, sores, bites, stings, etc. 
One gallon makes 200 gallons for general dipping, 
or 3) gallons for disinfecting. Price—Qt. can 6c; 
% gal. can $1.00; 1 gal. can $1.75; 6 ga). can $8.50. 


COOPER'S WORM TABLETS 


sure remedy for intestinal worms in Horses, 
3 Cattle and Hogs. ese tablets offer the 
sreat advantage of correct doses and certain re- 
sults. Dose—one tablet for lamb or shoat; two for 
sheep or hogs; three for horses and.cattle. Price 
~ li tablets 20c postpaid: box of 100 tablets $1.50 postpaid. 


COOPER’S “LAVENE” 


cane most effective skin dressing for Horses, 

— and Dogs. Cures worst case of Mange and 

‘ingworm at one dressing. Searches the skin and 

attacks the disease at its root. Improves the coat 

~ nders hair soft and glossy. Is used by many 

0 ‘ et rreedersin preparing animals forshow. 
Tice—Quart can $1.00: gal. can $3.00 


COOPER'S TREE SPRAY 


can tulds V1 Winter and V2 Summer have 
t “ry revolation in tree spraying. These new and scien- 
a y preg ared spray fluids stand alone for the absolute 
a of all living insects, eggs, fungi, etc. One gal- 
hakes 100 gallonsof wash. Price—Gallon can, $3.00. 


lon 
WHERE THERE IS NO DEALER 


e where there is no dealer who can supply you 
‘oper preparations, order from,Wm. Cooper & 



































with t 
be *s, 177 [inois St. ,Chieago, and deduct 10% from any 
© prices (Worm Tablets excepted) for freightaccount. 


Des Moines Drug Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
Hornick, Hess & ore, Sioux City, Ia., or 


Wn. Cooper & Nephews, 177 Illinois Street, Chicago 


Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 


Room 503, Perrin Building, 
305 Baronne Street 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Orders for alt Quantities Promptly 
Filled—write for Quotations 
a 
PLease Mention Watiaces’ Farmer. 
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BAD LEGISLATION. 

A few nights ago we heard a dis- 
tinguished senator-declaim against the 
disposition to belittle congressmen. 
He claimed that a congressman, 


whether in the senate or house, has 
at least an average amount of honesty 
and integrity as well-as foresight, and 
that he really desires to carry out the 
wishes of his constituents. 

Now, we like to think that. We like 
to think that they have more than 
average honesty and vastly more than 
average ability. We remember that 
the Scriptures say: “Thou shalt not 
speak evil of a ruler of thy people,” 
and yet sometimes our faith is sadly 
shaken. For example, when the com- 
mittee on appropriations cut down the 
amount of carry out the provisions of 
the interstate commerce law. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
garded $500,000 as the minimum 
amount necessary for carrying out the 
purposes of the law, and when the 
committee cut it down to a beggarly 
$50,000 we could not help but believe 
that the majority of the committee 
must be working in the interests of 
the corporations and not in the inter- 
est of the people. 

Our faith is still further shaken 
when we note that this same commit- 
tee put into the sundry civil service 
bill a provision restricting the activity 
and usefulness of the secret service 
agents of the government, practically 
confining their services to hunting out 
counterfeiters. The penalty pre- 
scribed by the committee on appropri- 
ations is that they shall be excluded 
from government service for two 
years if they engage in work outside 
of certain limitations. The marvel is 
that this bill was actually passed by 
the house, and this part at least should 
be entitled “An Act to Prevent the 
Government Bringing High-toned, Dig- 
nified Criminals to Justice’”—the class 
of criminals that steal public lands by 
the million acres in one guise or an- 
other. By using the Secret Service 
the government has been able to send 
some of these chaps to jail and to turn 
back to the public domain about a 
million acres of land. It is to the 
credit of congress that an effort was 
made in the committee of the whole 
to strike out this provision. We hope, 
when the records are examined, that 
they will show that our western con- 
gressmen voted against this provision 
of the bill. 

We hope our western senators will 
take a firm stand that this sundry 
civil service bill shall not pass with 
that provision retained. We want to 
have a good opinion of every man in 
congress; but if such a provision as 
this passes, thus tying up the hands 
of the government in the prosecution 
of lumber and land thieves, without 
a most decided protest from western 
congressmen, we shall conclude that 
if they are not dishonest they are at 
least incompetent, and should be re- 
tired to give place to better men. 





A SUFFERER FROM CLOVER. 


Now, don’t laugh, you fellows who 
have been praying for clover § and 
groaning because your prayers have 
not been answered; for here is a case 
of real suffering. It comes from St. 
Louis county, Minnesota, or way up 
north of Duluth, in a section of coun- 
try where clover is a weed and par- 
ticularly so where you have no use 
for it and don’t want it. We quote 
from this sufferer’s letter: 

“I wish to use our cow Manure on 
some new breaking which I want to 
plant in roots, and to continue to use 
this new breaking for roots and fod- 
der corn for a few years before put- 
ting it to clover. My superintendent, 
who is a graduate of the Minnesota 
Agricultural college and a practical 
farmer, advises me that the manure is 
full of clover seed, which is so pro- 
lific here that he will have hard work 
to keep the clover cultivated out the 
first year; and that he will have to 
commence rotation of crops by letting 
the field go into hay the second year. 
This is a serious question in our house 
gardens, where we don’t want to ro- 
tate crops. Can the manure be treat- 
ed so as to sprout this clover seed 
and kill it without injury to the 
manure?” 

We do not know of any way of 
treating manure to kill the clover 
seed except by composting it and 
turning it frequently so as to germi- 
nate the seeds and then kill them. 


This will not injure the manure and, 
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UTHER BURBANK improves upon 
fruits and flowers. 
find that definite results are obtain- 

able by scientific crossing, 


Breeders, too, 


Success comes of careful selection. 


In the raising of Selz Royal Blue Shoes 
to their present high excellence, careful 
selection of materials and workmanship 
has for thirty-six years played a most im- 
portant part. 


In order to make Royal Blue Shoes the equal of any 
shoes sold anywhere at any price, Selz has his leather spec- 
ially tanned for him and has special facilities for making 


lasts. 


The workmen in the Selz factory know how much 


the name of Selz means on a shoe and have too much pride 
in the Selz reputation to allow a single pair to fall below 
the Selz standard. Selz Shoes would not be guaranteed in 
black and white as positively as they 

are if Selz was not sure they were all— ie 


and more than he claims. 


Get a pair of Selz Royal Blue Shoes 
and you will know what real shoe com- 
fort is, and you will find them besides, 
the longest-wearing, best looking, most 
economical shoes you ever had on your feet. 


Ghe Sole f Honor 


This is the Sign of Good Shoes 
See that it is on your next pair, 


If you don’t 


get your money’s worth down to the last penny you just 
take them back to the dealer you bought them of. Tell 
him what is wrong with the shoes and he will make it right. 


Selz Royal Blue Shoes 
$3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 


Insist on getting them. 


There’s a Selz dealer in every community, 








if thoroughly done, will be effective. 
There is no doubt that if the untreat- 
ed manure is applied to the land men- 
tined and it is put in roots, there will 
be a very fine stand of clover next 
year. : 
Would it not be better, if fertilizer 
is really necessary on that kind of 
land for garden purposes to use some 
commercial fertilizer? We notice that 
gardeners in other sections do not 
use manure, preferring to use nitrate 
of soda or some other nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer. The reason they assign is 
that the barn yard manure requires to 
be worked over by the proper kind of 
germs before it is available for plant 
food; and hence it is too slow in its 
action for garden purposes. This, of 
course, would only apply to lands al- 
ready rich in humus, as lands in this 
section undoubtedly are. 

Does it not strike our readers as 
somewhat strange that a man should 
be a sufferer from too much clover, 
when so many other farmers in many 
sections of the country are suffering 
from want of it? 

We speak of this editorially, be- 
cause one of the reasons why we have 
so persistently urged farmers to put 
their manure on grass land instead 
of corn land is that in so doing they 
thicken up the stand of grasses, in- 
stead of being obliged in cultivating 
their corn to treat as a weed a plant 
which they are exceedingly desirous 
to grow on other portions of their 
farm. 





MANAGEMENT OF MAMMOTH 


CLOVER. 
An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“TI wish you would tell me the best 


way to treat mammoth clover for the 
purpose of securing a seed crop. 
Some farmers say to pasture it and 
some say to roll it.” 

There are four ways of treating 
mammoth clover for a seed crop. One 
is to let it alone and take what you 
get. In this case you have a very 
large amount of haulm to handle; for 
if the land is rich and the season a 
growing one, the clover will grow up 
and with the first storm will lie down. 
It will then grow up again, and possi- 
bly ‘the next storm will blow it an- 
other way. When it is cut you will 
have a large amount of stuff and may 
not be able to get all the seed. This 
is one way. 

Another way is to pasture it, putting 
on two or three head of stock to the 
acre, or enough to eat it down close, 
and leaving them there up to about 


, north. 





the 10th of June, possibly a __ little 
later, or within two or three weeks 
of the time when it would be in bloom, 
which is usually about the first of 
July in the latitude of central Iowa, 
earlier farther south and later farther 
In this way you secure very 
good pasture and at the same time re- 
tard the development of the clover 
until there is more insect fertilization, 
and also save handling from a foot to 
a foot and a half of the stalk, which 
is of no use in the seed crop. 

A third method is to let it alone 
until it is pretty nearly ready to fall 
down. Then take a heavy roller and 
roll it down flat. It will then start to 
grow up straight; and if the rolling 
is done at the proper time will not 
likely fall down again. Then in cut- 
ting cut the same way that you have 
rolled and cut a foot or eighteen inches 
of stalk, which, of course, contains 
all the seed, leaving a large mass 
upon the ground to be plowed under 
for the crop the next year. 

A fourth way, which we have never 
seen tried but which we are satisfied 
would work well, provided it is fol- 
lowed properly, is simply to treat it 
as you would a lawn up to the 10th 
of June, cutting it back two or three 
times and letting the cuttings lie upon 
the ground. This cutting should be 
done when it is not more than five 
or six inches high. This will give an 
excellent opportunity to secure a good 
seed crop. 





CROSS-FERTILIZATION OF CORN. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can I plant sweet corn alongside 
of field corn without their becoming 
mixed, and to avoid that possibility 
detassel the sweet corn? I am not 
sure that this would be effective, so 
ask you this question.” 

Most certainly not, if the sweet corn 
develops pollen at the same time as 
the field corn. If a very early variety 
of sweet corn is planted alongside a 
late variety of field corn there would 
be no need of detasseling. If you de- 
tassel sweet corn and pollen develops 
at the same time in the field corn, in- 
stead of sweet corn you will have corn 
very much like field corn. If you de- 
tassel the sweet corn and no pollen is 
developed on your field corn, you will 
have no sweet corn. In other words, 
if there is a week or more difference 
in the time of developing pollen, they 
will not mix; but if they develop pol- 
len at the same time they will cer- 
tainly mix. 
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GROWING RED CLOVER FOR 
SEED. 


The ordinary method of growing 
red clover is to cut the first crop as 
soon as it is in full bloom, and then 
take chances of getting a seed crop 
from the second cutting. This is gen- 
erally a chance, and only a chance. 
Frequently the condition of the 
weather and the press of farm work 
delays the first cutting until the heads 
are all brown and sometimes dead; 
and then, unless there is a very 
favorable season, there is not time to 
mature a second crop before frost, 
which sometimes happens in the lati- 
tude of central Iowa by the middle of 
September, earlier north and later 
south, but generally not until about 
October Ist. Immense crops are 
sometimes grown in this way, but 
after after all it is a chance. When 
clover seed is five dollars a bushel or 
under, the farmer will usually get 
more clear money by using this sec- 
ond crop for pasture; or, if the season 
is favorable, for roughage, by which 
we mean a second crop of clover hay. 
When clover seed rises to eight and 
ten dollars, or, as this year, fourteen 
dollars a bushel, it is worth while to 
take some special measures to secure 
a seed crop. 

Two or three ways have been sug- 
gested. One is to pasture the first 
crop until] about two weeks before it 
would ordinarily be cut, which in the 
central portion of our territory would 
be about the 10th of June. This, 
while it will not insure a seed crop, 
will make it much more certain than 
the method usually adopted. 

Where the acreage is small and the 
farmer will give the time and atten- 
tion which it requires, it is possible 
at least in the southern half of our 
territory to take a crop of clover hay 
and add ten or fifteen days to the time 
allowed for maturing the seedcrop. The 
ordinary methods of curing this clover 
hay will not be applicable at all. it 
contains too much water and will have 
to be cured by curing it first in the 
sun, stirring it frequently with the 
tedder, then putting it up in cocks, 
putting on caps and letting it cure out 
in the ‘cock. The only question is 
whether it is worth enough more for 
hay than for pasture, and this will 
depend on the conditions prevailing 
on the farm. 

We recur to this matter again be- 
cause we are almost daily receiving 
letters covering this point. Clover 
seed grown by either of the methods 
suggested would be much more free 
from weed seeds than when grown in 
the usual way. 





AN ILLINOIS ROTATION. 


A Rock Island county, Illinois, sub- 
scriber writes us that he is_ think- 
ing of handling a farm of 240 acres. 
He proposes to divide it into three 
fields, one. for corn, one for clover 
meadow and cattle pasture, and the 
third in oats seeded to clover for the 
next year’s pasture, using the clover 


one year for pasture and after spread- 
ing manure on the next year putting it 
in corn. He asks us if the danger of 
cattle bloating on clover can be 
avoided by keeping an old stack of 
straw within easy reach. He asks 
further how many yearling steers he 
can put on ~‘xty acres of clover pas- 
ture and keep them growing, prepara- 
tory to being finished on corn and 
clover hay in the fall and then fitted 
for the April market. 

Preliminary to answering his ques- 
tions, we would suggest that instead 
ef dividing this 240 acres into three 
fields he divide it into four, and then 
adopt a regular four-year rotation— 
corn, followed by either winter wheat 
or spring grain as the second, seeded 
cown to clover and timothy for 
meadow as the third, and pasture as 
the fourth year. 

We believe there are many advan- 
tages in this rotation, one that he would 
have to plow the land but once in four 
years. He could then afford to plow 
deep in the fall, pulverize thoroughly, 
and could spend a good deal of time 
In the preparation of his seed bed. 
We would seed down with clover and 
timothy; and while there would be 
danger, unless due care is exercised, 
in putting cattle or sheep on the rank 
growing clover, especially in the morn- 
ing in damp or wet weather, this dan- 
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ger would be eliminated by mowing 
the field the first year and using it as 
a pasture the second, in which case 
there would not likely be enough 
clover to do any harm. 

Corn and clover hay would make an 
admirable ration for steers that have 
been grown on clover and timothy 
during the summer. Sixty acres of | 
good clover pasture should support | 
forty yearling steers during the graz- 
ing season, and if it were very heavy 
might support fifty. We have had 
clover and timothy pastures that sup- 
ported a steer to the acre besides hogs 
during the summer season. This, how- 
ever, is rare and ordinarily the esti- 
mate is a steer to two acres; but in 
the case of yearlings we think an 
acre and a half would be sufficient 
under a rotation of this kind. 





CARE OF PEACH ORCHARD. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Favored by the fine weather of last 
month, most peach trees have set four 
times as much fruit as they can safely 
carry. The effort to grow a very great 
number of peach pits, each containing 
the germ of a new tree, is a far greater 
strain on the vitality and vigor of the 
tree, than the clothing of these pits 
with the flesh of the peach. The vigor 
of the tree and the quality of the fruit 
is affected very largely by the num- 
ber of pits allowed to remain upon 


the tree. 

The scarcity of labor in Nebraska 
is such that the average orchardist is 
not likely to thin the fruit upon the 
branches. The planter may, however, 
in a wholesome way, lessen the strain 
on his trees by using a modification of 
the California method, shortening the 


bearing twigs and removing a good. 


many of the weaker shoots, cutting off 
in this way more than one half of the 
fruit on the tree. This is a convenient 
way to relieve an overladen tree. 

Some years ago the writer visited 
Mr. Roland Morrill, a leading peach 
grower at Benton Harbor, Michigan. 
I was in his orchard about the 28th 
day of May. At that time, his work- 
men were engaged with pruning shears 
clipping the bearing twigs of the peach 
trees in his eighty-acre orchard. Mr. 
Morrill explained that this was the 
cheapest and quickest way to lighten 
the load of fruit on his peach trees, 
which seemed likely to be overladen. 
Mr. Morrill stated that it would have 
been better to have done this work in 
the later days of March. It would have 
been less of a shock to the peach 
trees to trim them in March, but at 
that time he was not certain about the 
character of the spring, and did not 
like to incur the expense of thinning 
out the twigs on the trees until he was 
sure of the character of the season, 
and the probability of a crop. 

I noticed also that Mr. Morrill was 
cultivating the orchard at that time, 
using gang plows, cutting to the depth 
of about three inches. This shallow 
plowing at this time was a prepara- 
tion for the later work of surface cul- 
tivation, which would be continued 
through the season. 

Mr. Morrill mentioned that in a very 
dry season which occurred some years 
before, they did not have a sufficient 
fall of rain at any one time from the 
28th day of May until the early days 
of October, to wet the ground to the 
depth of an inch. To assist his or- 
chard in maintaining its proper growth 
and vigor, Mr. Morrill used four teams 
in the eighty-acre orchard giving 
daily cultivation with the weeders. 
Each of these four teams cultivated 
twenty acres each day. During the 
space of forty consecutive days, the 
entire orchard was cultivated in this 
manner once each day, with the result 
that he succeeded in retaining a suf- 
ficient amount of moisture to carry his 
orchard through the season in most 
excellent condition, and the next sea- 
son secured a crop from the eighty- 
acre tract which sold for $35,000. 

E. F. STEPHENS. 

Saline county, Nebraska. 


Remarks—The severe frosts over 
much of our territory the last of April 
have doubtless reduced the peach 
crop, and other early blooming fruits, 
to a point where thinning will be nec- 
essary only in protected orchards. 
The orchardist must, of course, use his 
judgment as to whether thinning is 
required.—Editor. 
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160 ACRES £4°k°S ONLY $150 
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KIMBER & HOWARD, ®* 2285°#, mo, 


Buy Your Hay Machinery Direct 
From Largest Factory at Wholesale Prices 


We've just bought out the Cascaden Mfg. Co.'s famous Alfalfa King Line of Hay Machinery. 
Get Galloway's free circular and catalog on the Hay made—sold direct 
to you from the largest factory—(not mail order Geunet at actual lowest wh le 
prices—Highest quality standard goods better than your dealer has to charge double 
our prices for. You know this famous line, so buy from ertisement now and 
save time and buy while they last. Here are 


GALLOWAY’S 


Prices to You on 30 Days’ Free a4 


















A King 2-Wheel Rake...... 12.00 Alfalfa King 4-Wheel Rake... ... 
‘a King 3-Wheel Rake...... 18.75 Alfalfa bee Stacker. “gap, 
Cascaden’s Full Circle Steel Hay Press.....- $133. 






Deal with the biggest factory—Protected by suaienae Bond 
Guarantee— Write today. 









Save 
33 to 60 
Per Cent 


















INSURE YOUR GROPS THIS YEAR—DON'T TAKE CHANCES 


You can’t afford to do it, as reliable insurance can be obtained at a moderate cost. Our compasy 
did more than twice as much business as any other lowa Mutual Company last year, and more than 
the ten other companies combined 

Andthe Drs Mornes Mutvat Hatt InsvRaNce AssoctaTion bas always paid its losses in fall 
from thirty to sixty days before they were due. The assoctatio1 has given satisfaction to its polley- 
holders in the past and now has a comfortable surplus on hand for their protection and to reduce 
assessments in case of heavy losses, and its officers give bonds to the State of lowa in the sum of 
$20,000 for the further protection of its policy holders. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


DES MOINES MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


405-407 Crocker Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
































Reliable Miscellaneous Books 


UNCLE HENRY’S LETTERS TO THE FARM BOY. By Henry Wallace, 
Wallaces’ Farmer. This consists of a series of letters written to the farm boy 
standpoint of an old friend of the family. It is not only a good book for the boy, 
interesting one Every boy will read it. Over 10,000 have already been sold. Price, paper 
binding, 25 cents, postpaid. Cloth binding, 60 cents. 

TRUSTS, AND HOW TO DEAL WITH THEM. By Henry Wallace, editor of W ramet 
Farmer. A clear and practical discussion of the trust question from the standpoint of 
farmer and business man. Price, paper covers, 25 cents. 


editor. o 
from the 
but a2 


WALLACES’ FARMER’S CONDENSED HISTORY OF THE WORLD. Cor aining © 
condensed form the principal facts in the history of every civilized country in the W ot 
a list of the rulers and all matters of importance concerning each country. Espec#l 
valuable as a handy reference book. Price, paper covers, 25 cents, postpaid > 

BARN PLANS AND OUTBUILDINGS. A most valuable work, full of ideas, Bin! 
suggestions, plans, etc., for the construction 1 of barns and outbuildings by Pr racti bas og 
and contains 257 illustrations. Chapters are devoted to the economic ere¢ n ane er 
barns, grain barns, horse barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, corn cribs, smoke uses, * 
houses, hog houses, granaries, tool sheds, roofs and roofing, doors and fastenings, wore: 
shops, poultry houses, etc. 235 pages, 5x7 inches. Price, cloth, $1.00, postpaid. ies 

FARM ENGINES, AND HOW TO RUN THEM. The young engineer's cor el 
By Stephenson, Magegard, and Cody, expert engineers. Fully fllustrated me 8 
instructor for the experienced operator or amateur, and worth many times its « — 
operator. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


: / rat: 
THE CEMENT WORKER’S HANDBOOK. By W. H. Baker, for twenty Y* — a #2 
tical mason and cement workman. A handbook of neariy 100 pages. Comp! ‘ 

the requirements of the common workman. Cement is bound to be the buildir 





of the future. This book is so simple and so clear that any farmer anc t aan 
familiar with cement may, by following its teachings, do their own ordinary ; perk 
It is the best and most practical work on cement we have yet seen regardless of. 
Price, postpaid, cloth covers, 50 cents Heat! 

HOW TO MAKE GOOD DIRT ROADS. Twenty-four page pamphiet by ed 
Wallace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. Full particulars about making and ae oe 


split-log drag for improving dirt roads. Hundreds have been sold, ont i: an 
wherever used has revolutionized roads and road building. Price, postpaid, *° 


Address all orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
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No. 669%. Fancy Car Plash Trimmed 
Buggy with auto seat, fancy padded wing 
dash, bike gear and rubber tire. Price 
complete, $78.00. As good as selis for 


5 more. 


Buy Direct From Our 
Factory 


Saving all expenses and profits of the dealer. 
Elkhart Buggies and Harness have been sold direct 
from our factory to the user for 35 years. We are 


The Largest Manufacturers In the World 

selling to the consumer exclusively. We ship for 

examination and approval, guaranteeing safe de- 

livery. No cost to you if not satisfied as to style, 

quality and price. Send for new free catalog. 

Ekkhart Carsiage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 












No, 313. Light 
Surrey with Canopy 
top and fine auto 














THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ’’ 
waccay RR. E. DIETZ COMPANY new vorx 


Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 
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THE KEMPER DISC FURROW OPENER 
Der j 7 the yield of corn from 8 to 20 bushels 
Works on any planter. write A ae AT 
WALKEK MFG, CO., Council Bluffs Ia. 
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LIMING KANSAS LAND. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A correspondent writes: 

“I am especially interested in the 
matter of the value of using finely 
ground lime ston? on the soil in Linn 
county, Kansas, fof the purpose of 
correcting the acidity of the _ soil. 
Lime is too expensive. It seems to me 
that there is need of some especial in- 
vestigation as to the cause of the fail- 
ure of alfalfa in the counties on the 
Missouri line south of Johnson county. 
Very little seems to be known as to 
the real cause for the failures in those 
counties. The state of Kansas is so 
big, and so much of it is prime alfalfa 
land that the poor counties are neg- 
lected. No land owner would admit 
it, but there are some poor alfalfa 
counties in eastern Kansas.” 

Ordinary lime stone is made up 
largely of carbonate of lime. A good 
quality of lime stone may contain as 
much as 5 per cent of impurities. The 
impurities in ordinary lime stone may 


amount to 15 or 20 per cent. In 
burning, limestone loses about 45 
per cent in weight and a_ hundred 
pounds of good stone will make 55 


pounds of lime. It is usual to apply 
from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds of lime per 
acre every four or five years when 
lime is used as a fertilizer. 

In bulletin 115 of the Illinois Ex- 
periment Station Dr. C. G. Hopkins 
says: “The old worn soils of the un- 
glaciated area are remarkably acid; 
farmers find it difficult to grow clover 
upon them. At least two tons of 
ground lime stone should be applied 
as an initial application. Afterward 
one ton to the acre every four to six 
years will probably be sufficient to 
keep the soil sweet.” Again he says: 
“There is no danger of applying too 
much ground lime stone * * * * #* 
It is well known that lime stone soils 
are both productive and durable. From 
two to four tons of ground lime- 
stone should be sufficient to give pro- 
fitable returns. * * * * Any other 
form of lime may be used in place of 
lime stone, if it can be obtained more 
cheaply, provided an ample supply of 
organic matter is contained in the 
soil.” 

The lime stone may be applied at 
any time that it can be hauled and 
spread. It will not give the best re- 


sults until it is well mixed with the 
plowed soil. Probably one cannot do 
better than to apply lime stone on 


newly plowed land in August or Sep- 
tember, to be mixed with the soil by 
disking, harrowing, etc., in preparing 
the ground for wheat. According to 
the bulletin referred to above it costs 
from 50 cents to a dollar a ton to pre- 
pare and ship ground limestone, de- 
pending somewhat upon the fineness 
of the material. 

Enough work seems to have been 
done along this line to show that 
ground lime stone has much the 
same effect when applied to the soil 
as the lime itself. The action of the 
ground lime stone is not so rapid and 
it must be applied in greater quantity; 
at least two or three times as much 
ground lime stone as would ordinarily 
be used of quick lime or air-slaked 
lime. Some of the older lands in 
eastern Kansas have become acid in 
character. Such soils are not in good 
condition to produce crops and need 
an application of lime or lime stone in 
order to neutralize the acid and put 
the soil in a more favorable physical 
condition suitable to the development 
of bacteria and the growth of the roots 
of plants. 

For more particulars regarding 
methods of applying lime stone, di- 
rections for making and using a lime 
stone spreader, etc., I refer you to the 
Illinois experiment station, Urbana, 
Ill. Write for circular No. 110. Cir- 
cular No. 2 and 3, published by this 
department, also contains some _  in- 
formation regarding methods of liming 
soils and the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers and manure. 

A. M. TEN EYCK. 

Kansas Agricultural College. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“Can you give me a recipe for mak- 
ing axel grease or machine oil out of 
old grease such as tallow and spoiled 
lard?” 

We would be glad to hear from any 
of our readers who can help out this 
correspondent, 
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The GEARLESS is the 
Only Hay Loader 


Built on Common Sense, 
Practical Ideas 


Yes. Sir, that’s afact. You can’t find any other 
Hay Loader that’s got good, hard, common sense 
behind it. All but the GEARLESS use a short, 
hammering stroke, run at cyclone speed and con- 
sequently pound themselves into absolute worth- 
lessmess in a remarkably short time. 






Look at the GEARLESS with its long, sweep- 
ing, graceful Stroke—exactly parallel with the 
ground, like a hand-rake moves. Note that the 
rakes don’t have to move fast at all todo more 
work and better work than the familiar “‘just-as- 
good” kind of a Loader. 


t—no threshing off your Leaves or Seed, 


done 
no grinding or chewing up your Hay, like many 
Loaders do, as you well know. ‘ 

The next time you go to town make it a point to 
drop in at your implement dealer's and take a look 


Look at the GEARLESS againvery carefully. 
See if you can find any Springs, Sprockets, Gears, 
Crooked Fork Arm Shafts, or othor unless, trouble- 
some Devices. You'll find—NOT ANY. Why? 
No need for them, 


The GEARLESS gets along perfectly without a 
single, complicated Part. That's why, exactly 
why, when it comes to a ‘‘show-down”’ the GEAR- 
LESS is the only Loader that doesn’t get out of fix 
and that doesn’t wear itselfout. TheGEARLESS 
with fair treatment will last any man a lifetime. 


atthe GEARLESS. Evenif you are not ready to 
buy one, he will be glad to show itto you, You 
will see at first glance that itis a good many steps 
in advance of anything else ever invented in the 
Hay Loader Line. It’s a big money saver and 
lightens the burdenof harvest work wonderfully, 
You'll find the price very reasonable, too. 

Should your local dealer not handle the GEAR- 
LESS, write us at once for further information, 


On the GEARLESS, the power, which comes “ 
Prices, etc. 


from the wheels, is hitched directly to the load. 
No lost motion or waste of power. The man on We also manufacture high-grade Stackers and 
the load has very little to do and the job is always Sweep Rakes. 


La Crosse Hay Tool Company, Ottumwa, Iowa 























“BUILT IN THE HILLS” 


it is a Car of Comfort, Giving 
Every Reasonable Service 


It levels up the roads—Shortens distances 








It-is for use when any automobile can be used. 
—Gets there and back—The family car for pleasure. 

Our eatalogue tells how itis made and of the best material throughout, fully guaranteed. 

The GLIDE is making new records every day. 

It is the ear for easy upkeep—Saves repair bills and gives satisfaction. You can’t pay too 
much for a GLIDE—You cannot get GLIDE satisfaction at so little cost elsewhere. Write today 
—get posted Don’t buy until you get our proposition. 


THE BARTHOLOMEW COMPANY 


440 Glide Street Peoria, Illinois 
GALVANIZED 
Fi y CORRUGATED 


Cheaper than shingles, will last 30 to 40 years, light- 
ning proof, fire proof, hail proof. Any one can put 
it on, over old shingles or, on skeleton frame. Just the 
thing for barns, sheds, hog houses, chicken houses, 
and all kinds of farm buildings. Immense demand 
for this roofing. Write for prices and free catalogue. 


STEEL ROOFING AND STAMPING WORKS 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BEST SCALE FOR FARM USE 
Lennox Improved Pitless Scale 


Write today for our Ellustrated Catalogue, te!!- 
ing all about Lennox Scales. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
please. Address 


' LENOX MACHINE COMPANY, 
26 W Street, 


Marshalitown, - ~ - lowa 


Shipmentscan be made from Council Bluffs or Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, as well as Marshalltown. 

Makers also of the Famous Lennox Gaso- 
line Engines, the best and quality considered the 
cheapest engines you can buy. 


Russell Staple Puller 


This is one of the handiest and most useful 
tools on a farm we have ever seen. Itisa 
combined staple puller, pincbers, wire cutter, 
wire splicer, and hammer. The most deeply 
imbedded staple can be easily pulled with it; 
itis powerful when used as pinchers; it will 
cut a wire nall or heavy fence wire with ease; 
being made strong ad heavy, it is an excellent 
hammer. We have sent out hundreds of these 
and everybody is p! d. Wer i 
unreservedly. Price, express prepaid, $1.25. 


Address all orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, la. 



























This Is It. 
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EXPERIMENTATION IN THE SAND 
HILLS OF NEBRASKA. 

A northern Nebraska subscriber, 
who has been reading Wallaces’ Farm- 
er for the last fifteen years or more, 
and who lives in a neighborhood where 
“book farming” is not in high favor, 
writes us of his experience in the sand 
hill country, as follows: : 
“We are not in the corn belt proper, 


but in the sand hills country of Ne- 
braska, and thinly settled. It would 
pay the farmers here to read your 


paper and think about what they read, 
as it pays me, but they say an lowa 
paper does not fit this country, as 
farming is different, ete. I have 
shown them that this is not such a 
bad country, that we can raise all 
kinds of fruits and grains, that alfalfa 
does well here, that even clover, tim- 
othy and the tame grasses can be made 
a success. They try to follow, but 
reluctantly and slowly. 

“I do my own experimenting—on a 


small scale. I had a lesson in that. 
When I first thought of trying clovers 
and grasses here I wrote to our ex- 
periment station in Lincoln, and ask- 
ed wnich would do the best here, 
espercetts, alfalfa or clover. My 


father in the old Gountry (Wurtem- 
burg, South Germany) grew all these 
and they did finely. They answered 
me that esparcette would do; that al- 
falfa was doubtful, but if [ had bottom 
land I might try it; but that clover and 
timothy was sure. Well, I had my 
doubts about that. This was in 1891. 
I sent for some seed—esparcette, alfal- 
fa, clover, rye grasses and Kentucky 
blue grass. 

“My land is black loam with clay 
subsoil, with water in about twenty to 
thirty feet in limestone. Well, the 
seed all came up. Esparcette didn’t 
amount to much, growing to about six 
inches instead of two to three feet, as 
my father’s did. The clover and 
grasses grew luxuriantly at first, but 
when the hot weather came (it was in 
the very dry years before 1894) they 
disappeared. Alfalfa was all right. 
Since 1896 I have sowed alfalfa and 
grasses every year—not on a big scale, 
as I had neither the time nor the 
money for it. I have grown mostly 
alfalfa, but also brome grass, which 
I do not think is as big a thing as it is 
blowed up to be, orchard grass, mea- 
dow fescue and Kentucky blue grass. 
I tried alsike clover and redtop, too, 
and even crimson clover. The success 
with the last was about as with es- 
parcette; still I got some hay from it. 
About five years ago I tried clover 
again, two acres of mammoth with or- 
chard grass and Kentucky blue grass. 
It was a good success and I have that 
meadow yet. 

“Thinking it time to take up clover 
in the rotation, I sowed two years ago 
five acres of clover and timothy in 
rye, cut last summer about two tons 
of hay to the acre from it. Last 
spring I sowed eight acres in winter 


wheat, and it seems to be all right. 
So clover and timothy seem to do all 
right here, anyway on my land. But 
1 am not quite satisfied yet. I wish 


to take up for rotation clover and tim- 
othy and break it up every three years; 
or alfalfa and English blue” grass 
(meadow fescue) )and let it stand four 
or five years. The latter costs more 
to sow, but yields more, as it can be 
cut three times. I sowed about eight 
pounds of clover and six of timothy 
per acre; twelve pounds of alfalfa and 
six of meadow fescue. I do not think 
we can sow as thick here as in Iowa. 
What do you think about it? As you 
may have read between the lines, I 
have tried to follow your advice, as 
I thought it fitted this country and my 
particular circumstances.” 


TERMS OF TOWNSHIP TRUSTEES. 
We are receiving inquiries from 
lowa subscribers asking concerning 
the terms of office of township trus- 
tees. One correspondent writes: 


“In the case of a township trustee 
who has served two years up to Jan- 
uary 1, 1907, no successor having been 


elected to serve for the year 1908, 
can he hold four years or will his 
term expire January the Ist, 1908? 


Must the township trustee qualify 
prior to the first of January in the year 
in which he is elected?” 
Another correspondent writes: 
“What is the term of office of the 
township trustee? For example in the 
case of a trustee who was elected in 
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the fall of 1906; when does his term 
expire?” 
The thirty-first general assembly 


enacted the following law: 

“At the general election in the year 
1906 there shaii be elected in each 
township a successor to those trus- 
tees whose term of office will expire 
January 1, 1907; and at the general 
election in the year 1908 and biennially 
thereafter, there shall 
each township three trustees, whose 
term of office shall be for a period of 
two years, and until their successors 
are selected and qualified, and those 
trustees whose term of office does not 
expire until the first day of January, 
1908, shall continue in office until their 
successors are elected and qualified.” 

The thirty-second general assembly 
enacted the following: 

“At any time when a new township 
has been created in a year in which 
no general election is held by law, the 
county board of supervisors of the 
county affected, shall eall a special 
election for the election of three trus- 
tees and other township officers of 
the new township, which officers shall 
continue in office until their succes- 
sors are elected and qualified.” 

Our correspondents will find in the 
above quotations from the law answers 
to their inquiries. 


THE CHILD AND AGRICULTURE. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

When the most scholarly president 
that the United States has ever had, 
goes out of his way in his annual mes- 
sage, to call our attention to a great 
national shortcoming in our public 
schools, it must be that there is some- 
thing worth looking into. 3ut Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has repeatedly called 
our attention to the fact that we are 
educating away from the farm. Every 
one of our leading educators are in 
favor of more industrial training in 
our public schools. These men or 
many of them at least care little for 
the money aspect of the matter. 
There must be some other reason then 
than the one that industrial education 


enables one to make more money. 
What is the deeper and more funda- 
mental reason? 


The nervousness of the child who at- 
tends school every day for nine months 
The 


in the year is the first reason. 

ablest men say that nature intended 
that a child should use the muscles 
of his legs, arms, back and body much 
of the time and the finer muscles of 


the hands and especially the fine ad- 
justment of the hand and eye as in 
writing he should use but little. But 
now our schools require the constant 
and exclusive use of these muscles for 
each school day for nine months. The 
result is bad eyes and overly nervous 
children. Think of what gardening 
and the coarser shop work would do 
to relieve these overworked muscles 
of the fingers and eyes. 

The most dangerous period in life 
is just as the child enters manhood or 


womanhood. Up to this time a child 
is content to do as told and to be 
under the control of others. Up to 


this time a child idealizes his mother, 
father, teacher or some other known 
person, but with the coming of man- 
hood or womanhood, ideals advance, 
the child is able to analyze his mode! 
and see its shortcomings. Here is 
where President Roosevelt and all our 
ablest educators say the home and the 
schools are making their mistakes. 
Instead of trying to drive the child of 
fourteen or sixteen to school and to do 
his school work, we must treat him 
nearer as an equal, get him to co-oper- 
ate with us and with the school. At 
this age he would like to do some- 
thing for the world and something 
that brings him into public notice. 
If the head of the school cannot find 
something for him to do, he will find 
something for the head of the school 
to do. 

For these young people who are be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen, who now 
give teachers so much trouble, and 
who are found too often on the streets 
of our smali towns instead of'in school 
—for such, the various contests offer 
excellent work. The breaking of a 
colt, or calf, the learning to become an 
expert driver who may enter a contest 
at the county fair for the best ex- 
hibition of horsemanship, etc., offer 
an excellent outlet for his desires to 
do something. But I believe that if 
our institutes will offer good prizes 
to these young people, much good will 
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Curb or Splint 
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is unsurpassed 
It penetrates and relieves pain very 
uickly- needs very little rubbing - and 
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An antiseptic remedy for thrush, 
ME fistula and any abscess. 
PRICE 25¢,50¢ & $1.00 
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come of it. A corn contest is most 
excellent for the boys. And now is 
the time to start it. Let father and 
boy become co-workers. As near as 
we now know it takes about thirteen 
to fifteen acres to grow enough corn 
to enable one to find ten ears equal to 
the best that he planted. This comes 
from corn being a plant with such a 
strong tendency to vary. Many a boy 
has come to disappointment because 
he planted too small a patch. Then 
let the institutes offer a good substan- 
tial prize and offer it now. Let the 
fathers turn over to the boys a fifteen 
acre patch, and the seed corn for this 
spring. Let the boys sort out the best 
150 ears on the place and plant them 
on the seed patch. Let them keep 
record of each step taken with the 
understanding that the institute will 
give them a place on the program to 
tell how they did the business that 
made them winners. That is the in- 
stitute is to give a place on the pro- 
gram for winners only. Let it be 
understood that these compositions are 
to be written in school from the notes 
made during the summer. Let this be 
a contest to see what school can fur- 
nish the prize winning essay and stu- 
dent for delivery, on how I grow the 
prize winning ten ears. Let the boy 
gather seed from the fifteen acre patch 
for the whole farm another year. From 
this seed let him select his ten ears 
for the contest. 

Have [ shown a way to get father 
and son to co-operate, to get boy and 
school to work together, to enable the 
big boy to see that the school has 
something valuable for him, to offer 
an outlet for the youth who desires to 
do something, to attract public notice 
and to believe that he is doing some- 
thing of permanent value for his home 
and his neighborhood? If I have, let 
us put some of it into practice. Oats, 
bread, cake, meat, wheat, garden vege- 
ables, etc., will do nearly as weil as 
corn and the county fair as well as the 
institute. 

ARTHUR D. CROMWELL. 

Humboldt county, lowa. 





PREPARING POSTS. 

A subscriber asks us: 

“What do you consider the best and 
cheapest way of preparing posts at the 
surface of the ground to keep them 
from rotting through in a few years?” 

First, secure the best post timber 
you can get, price considered. Sec- 
ond, have them thoroughly dried out, 
ricking them up in such shape that the 
air will have free access for at least 
six months, and better for a year. 
Third, give them some treatment that 
will arrest decay. 

There are various methods, such 
as tarring, or charring, or covering 
them with tar and then charring, or 
treating them with creosote, all of 
which are more or less practical. Look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of the 
average farmer who has compara- 
tively few posts to treat each year, we 
doubt if there is anything better than 
the carbolineum treatment. 





Any person, inexperienced, 


. however 
can readily cure either disease with 
Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


—even bad old cases that skilled doct 
have abandoned. Easy and simple; .~ 
cutting: just a little attention every Afth 
day—and your money refunded if it ever 
fle. Cures most cases within thirty daya, 
leaving the horse sound and smooth. Ajj 
particulars given in 
Fleming’s Vest- Pocket 
Ve Adviser. 
Best veterinary book for farmers. Con. 
tains 192 peqee and 69 illustrations. Dur 
ably bound in leatherette. Write us for 
a free copy. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemist 
211 Union Steck Yards, Chicago, IIL 


ANGEROUS 


as well as painful 











m Backache Neuralgia 
Lumbago Rheumatism 
Stiff Joints Sprains 


Cembault’sCaustic Balsam 


WILL RELIEVE YOU. 


tis penetrating, soothing and healing and for sll 
Sores or Wounds, Felons, Exterior Cancers, Horns, 
Boils, Carbuncles and all Swellings where an ovtward | 
application is required CAUSTIC BALSAM HAS NO 
EQUAL. Removes the soreness—strengthens the muscles 

Price $1.60 per bottle. Sold by druggists or sent 
by usexpress prepaid. Write for Booklet | 


The LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 0. 























AN INFLAMED TENDON 


[\BSORBINE 


Will do it and restore the circulation, 
assist nature to repair strained, rup- 
tured ligaments moresuccessit!!y = 
Firing. No blister, no hair gone 
you can use the horse. $2.00 per pottle, 
delivered. Book 2-C Free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mank' 
bottle. Cures Strained Torn Lics™ 
Varicose Veins, V-ricocele, Hydrocele, © 
larged Glands and Ulcers. Allays pain quickly 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F, $9 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 
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NEWTON'S Heavy, Cough. Dir 
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A veterinary '« fo~ vine 





DEATH TO HEAVES 
Guaranteed . 
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HORSE= Going Blind. BA HY co. 
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MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterlized Air Treatmen 
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HARVESTING COW PEAS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“| jntend to grow the Whippoorwill 
cow pea and have had no experience 
in their culture. I want to harvest 
the crop for seed. What machinery 
js used for harvesting them? As bugs 
are apt to enter the seed, what is the 
remedy?” 2 

he best way to harvest cow peas 
for seed is to pull the plants or cut 
them by hand with a corn knife, plac- 
ing them in small shocks as soon as 
the vines are well cured or thresh 
from the field as soon as the peas are 
fully dry. It is possible to cut the cow 
peas with a mower but there will be 
considerable loss if the crop is har- 
yested in this way. It is also possible 
to use the bean harvester, but in our 
experience the harvester usually 
shells the peas badly so that we have 
found it profitable to harvest by hand 
as stated above. If you can turn hogs 
onto the field after the crop is remov- 
ed, then cutting with the mower will 
not be so wasteful. 

We also find it is best to thresh the 
peas by hand with the flail in prefer- 
ence to using the separator. Even 
when the bean thresher attachment 
was used and the machine run at a 
low speed the peas were split badly. 
I] have not used a bean thresher in 
threshing cow peas. 

It may seem to you to be a very 
slow way of handling cow peas for 
seed to harvest and thresh by hand 
but we have calculated that it costs 
only about ten to fifteen cents more 
per bushel to handle the crop in this 
way than with the machinery, and the 
hand method saves at least thirty- 
three per cent more of the peas and 
makes seed of better quality than may 
be secured by using machinery. 

The “bugs” or weevil usually enter 
the seeds after they are threshed. I 
doubt whether this infection takes 
place in the field at all, unless the 
peas are left in the shock for a long 


period. The only remedy is to place 
the peas in a tight bin and treat with 
a solution of carbon-bisulphide, a 
poisonous gas, which destroys the in- 


sects. 
A. M. TEN EYCK. 
Kansas Agricultural College. 





COST OF FENCING. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your last issue in January there 
appeared an article on the fence prob- 
lem in which you advised your readers 
to fence their farms hog tight. I al- 
ways read Wallaces’ Farmer carefully 
and was especially interested in this 
article. You say that a number of 
farmers estimated the cost of fencing 
160 acres, dividing it into four fields, 
and submitted their figures. The as- 
sumption was that adjoining farmers 
would do their part on line fences. The 
woven wire fence must be thirty-eight 
inches high with two barb wires above, 
making the fence when completed I 
suppose about four and one-half feet 


high. The estimate varied from $400 
to $500. This is a practical question 
with me but I can not see how the 


work can be done for even $500. I 
have examined a number of catalogues 
of firms who manufacture a woven 
wire fence and advertise in your ex- 
cellent paper. Taking the prices given 
in one of these for example, a woven 
wire fence forty-eight inches high and 
two and one-half miles long would cost 
$240. Posts, seven or eight feet, some 
of them would probably need to be 
eight feet, I am informed would cost 
17 cents to 19 cents each, an average 
we will say of 18 cents each. The 
posts set a rod apart at 18 cents each 
would cost $144, which added to $240, 
the cost of the wire, would make a to- 
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tal of $384 at the station. In addition 
to this cost the following items must 
be considered: staples, I should 
think at least five gates, hauling posts 
from station to the farm and scatter- 
ing them at the proper places, hauling 
the fence, setting the posts, stretching 
the wire and fastening it. Doubtless 
other things not here included would 
be needed, but add these six items to 
$384 and it seems to me as if it would 
approximate $1,000 rather than $500, 
and yet the fence I have figured on is 
only 48 inches high, which would 
searcely be high enough to turn 
horses and cattle if they were at all 
breachy. I have also figured on a 36- 
inch high woven wire fence offered by 
another firm. The fence and _ posts 
would cost about $424; the two barb 
wires would be additional cost. Now 
I may be greatly in error as practical 
farmers ought to be able to approxi- 
mate the cost, but if my estimate is 
much astray I would like to have it 
pointed out. 
PENNSYLVANIA READER. 

Remarks: We are afraid our cor- 
respondent puts a very high value on 
‘the labor. What have our readers to 
say on this subject? 





CARE OF HORSE’S SHOULDER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Referring to the editorial in the 
Farmer of April 10th, I will give the 
sum of my experience caring for 
horses’ shoulders covering a period of 
forty years. I have found only two 
reasons for sore shoulders, ignorance 
and laziness. The secret of preventing 
sore shoulders is cleanliness and at- 
tention at the right time. After un- 
harnessing my team in the evening 
the first thing I do is to take a comb 
and brush and thoroughly curry and 
brush the shoulders if not the whole 
horse. If the shoulder is sweaty it 
will soon dry after this brushing, and 


,if there is any tenderness it will be 


apparent at once. I have noticed many 
farmers make a practice of washing 
their horses’ shoulders when bringing 
them in in the evening, but putting 
them into the barn without drying the 
shoulders. There is no more reason 
for doing this than for a man to wash 
his hands and not dry them on a towel. 
One man suggests that the _ collar 
should be scraped every morning and 
possibly he uses a saw-edged case- 
knife. I have found that if the collar 
needs cleaning it should be done as 
soon as it comes off the horse, and 
then only with a brush; but if the 
shoulder is kept clean there will be 
little necessity of cleaning the collar. 
If I find a place on the shoulder which 
is tender and showing a disposition 
to become sore I take a leg of an old 
overall, put in a small bunch of hay, 
and put this around the collar either 
above or below the tender spot. 
Fasten the leg of the overall under 
the hames, thus taking the pressure of 
the collar off of the tender spot, and 
in a few days it will be all right. As 
to pads, I would not give 15 cents a 
dozen for them, except in very rare 
cases. Most of the pads are made of 
some cheap material which eventually 
becomes harder than the bare leather. 
The best pad is sheepskin, either raw 
or tanned with the wool on about an 
inch long, putting the flesh side to the 
shoulder. With regard to collars, I 
prefer a good leather collar, wool 
stuffed, and it must fit the horse. It 
is not very often that you get a horse 
to fit the collar, and different horses 
need different shaped collars. Some 
require short collars which come up 
close to the neck, while others need 
one longer and with more space be- 
tween the breast and the collar. It 
is also important that the harness be 
properly adjusted, not only once a 
week or once a month, but every time 
the horse is harnessed. It must be 
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scaly. 


in paint materials. 


test, 
away. 


Smooth, Firm Paint 


White Lead, 7/ pure, mixed with pure 
linseed oil, makes paint which wears 
smooth and beautiful, not spotted and 


If our White Lead were not pure and 
durable, we could not afford to tell you how you 
could show up adulterants which are frequently used 


To demonstrate our confidence in every pound of White Lead marked with 
the ‘Dutch Boy Painter” trade-mark, we will send free to anyone 
who asks it, a blowpipe with instructions how to prove, without 
fail, the purity or impurity of any White Lead he may wish to 
Te know this test is to know how to prevent throwing money 


Ask for Zest Equipment No. 21 














NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


> - of the fi } 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago 
Philadelphia (John T. Lewis & Bros. Cos. 


ing cities is searest you: 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, St. Louis 
Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 
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you can judge for yourself its merit. 


think of buying any other make of separator. 


one of my separators. 


Low supply can. Enclosed gearing 


ning. 


really necessary to last—out of the best materials mon. 

Perfect inarrangement. Simple inconstruction, Adjustableatevery point. In fact, it 

e today, and is sold direct to you under 

e strongest kind of a guarantee at prices you are willing to 
pay for a standard strictly high je separator. 

MAIL ME A rite me today for 5 Bee telling you all about i¢. 


position to you in the same mail. 





is the only modern in wate | feature separator 


I will send my Special 
Try the Galloway today. 


ONE CENT 
POSTAL For 
My New 1908 
CATALOG 


I SELL THE 


GALLOWAY 


CREAM SEPARATOR DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO FARM AND SAVE YOU 50 PER CENT 
Get My Prices Before You Buy—Send for My Catalog—Get My Separator 


I have been told there area lot of farmers who would own a cream separator if 
y could get a strictly high-grade machine at a fair price. 
am oifering every farmer just that sort of machine in my New Improved 
Galloway at a price that will fitany pocketbook, and will take all the risk of my separator pleasing. 
I will send it out on my 30 days’ free trial plan, backed by my regular $26,000 legal bond guaran 


Then to the first farmer in any section who buys my separator I am going to make the 


greatest proposition ever made by any manufacturer on & cream separator. 
Write me today for my new catalog and Special Proposition before you; } 


I Want One Million Farmers 
To Get My Special Propos 


My Special Proposition issomething new. Don't fail to write me for it 
at once. The offer is good only for the first party in any locality buying 


I guarantee the Galloway is just the machine you want on your 


farm. 
That is exactly what I do when I offer to let you try it 30 days on m7 free trial plan. 
It is a machine with every modern feature in the line of cream 


William Galloway, 
The William Galloway Company 
113 Jefferson Street Waterloo,lIowa ©” 
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rator construction, 


dust-proof and perfectly safe. Sanitary. Easy run- 
sy cleaned. Close skimming, right down to the last drop. Bulls stronger than 






can buy. uty in design, 
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large enough and not too large. When 
the horse is pulling the collar should 
fit up snugly to the neck on both sides, 
which it will do if the harness is 
properly adjusted. If the readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer will follow some of 
these suggestions I do not think they 
will have very much trouble with sore 
shoulders on their horses. I do not 
know of any remedy for a sore shoul- 
der after it comes, because I never 
had one. I have been successful in 
preventing them in the way I have in- 
dicated. F. B. F. 





I have been reading the different 
opinions in the Farmer from farmers 
with reference to the best kind of col- 
lars to use, the cause of sore shoul- 
ders on horses, and so on. I have 
been farming 160 acres practically 
alone for the past eleven years with 
never more than four work horses and 
at least two of them mares suckling 
colts, and have never had a horse with 
a sore shoulder. It always amuses me 
to hear anyone tell which is the only 
collar to use and which hame is the 
best. Sore shoulders are invariably 
the result of carelessness, pure ignor- 
ance, or absolute indifference of the 
driver or owner, which no particular 
kind of collar will prevent. 





How often we find members of 
the same family who must have differ- 
ent styles of shoes for ease and com- 
fort, and so with a horse’s harness. 
Neither do I condemn sweat pads, for 
I have used good pads to great ad- 
vantage. 

As Mr. Conroy says, a good horse- 
man will soon notice any misfit in 
the horse’s harness and remedy it. A 
great many horses are improperly or 
overfed and got out of condition and 
get sore necks and shoulders when 
the collar is faultless. 

Another very prolific cause of sore 
necks and shoulders is the “quitting 
time and pay day” hired man, to which 
class about 90 per cent belong. 

When starting spring work I always 
give my horses’ shoulders a good rub- 
bing with alcohol the last thing before 
going to bed, which will be found very 
beneficial, especially for tender shoul- 
dered horses. 

When I see a man who can put the 
collar and harness on one of man’s 
most faithful servants who has great 
raw sores on his shoulders and work 
him with apparent indifference I can’t 
help wondering if his family dreads 


his presence. 
WILL A. LESHER. 


Lyon county, Iowa. 








Davenport 


— Roller-Bearing 





The only steel wagon that is a perfect success. 
buy a Davenport you have a wagon for your lifetime. No more 
rattling spokes, lose felloes or tire setting. An end of breakdowns. 
Y our wagon is light considering its strength, and is light running. 
Oil without removing wheels. The new wagon of thesteelage. It 
has Steel running-gear, made of angles, I-beams and channels, and 
built like a bridge. @It has steel wheels with staggered spokes. 
Wheels stand straight up and run true, no dish. Roller bearings in its automobile hub make 
Graft 30 to 50% lighter. Don’t buy a wagon until you know all about the new DAVENPORT 

STEEL ROLLER-BEARING WAGON. Don’t put it off—write today. 





When you 









Steel Wagon 


ohn Deere Plow Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
lohn Deere Plow Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
John Deere Plow Co., Indiana 
John Deere Plow Co., Dallas, 
John Deere Plow Co., New Orleans, La. 
John Deere Plow Co., Omaha, Neb. 
John Deere Plow Co., Portland, Ore, 
John Deere Plow Co., Denver, Col. 
John Deere Plow Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
John Deere Plow 
Deere @ Webber Co., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Deere Implement Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


Write direct to Davenport Wagon Co. for Catalog F 
DAVENPORT WAGON CO., DAVENPORT, IOWA 













lis, Ind. 
exas, 


.» Baltimore, Md. 


if your dealer does not handle it. 
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PHOSPHATE FERTILIZER. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

L. ©. M., of Marion county, 
makes the following inquiry: 

“IT am thinking of taking the agency 
for a fertilizer (natural ground rock 
prosphate) manufactured by ——-—— 
I understand you are familiar with the 
goods and acquainted with the man- 
ufacturer. If so will you please let me 
know whether this fertilizer is adaptel 
to our soil and whether is a 
reliable business firm.” 

Practically all of the upland prairie 
and timber soils of Marion and sur- 
rounding counties are deficient in the 
element phosphorus and they will 
never become rich and highly produc- 
tive soils until that element is sup- 
plied in some form. From all of the 
information thus far secured from the 
investigations and experience in Illi- 
nois and other states, it is evident 
that fine-ground natural rock pros- 
phate as present prices is the most 
economical form of phosphorus to use 
for that purpose. It should be clearly 
understood, however, that phosphorus 
alone will not make those soils rich. 

In the first place southern Illinois 
soils are very generally sour, and even 
if phosphorus is applied I would ad- 
vise making an application of from 
two to five tons to the acre of ground 
limestone, such as the state is now 
furnishing to southern Illinois farmers 
from the Southern Illinois Peniten- 
tiary at Chester (post office Menard) 
After the limestone has been applied, 
preferably in the summer on land 
which is being prepared for wheat or 
t'mothy and on which clover is to be 
seeded the following spring, and aftel 
the clover has been harvested, then 
I would advise mixing rock phosphate 
with the manure as it is being made, 
or the phosphate may be spread over 
the clover ground if it is to be plowed 
under as a green manure crop. Or 
the rock phosphate may be applied to 
any old meadow or pasture lands that 
are to be plowed up for corn, more or 
less vegetable matter being turnel 
at the same time, the more the better. 
Then after growing perhaps one crop 
of corn and a crop of oats or cowpeas 
the land can be prepared for wheat 
and timothy and the limestone works 
into the soil at that time preparatory 
to seeding clover the following spring. 
(Alsike clover is a more certain crop 
than red clover on these soils.) In 
any case the rock phosphate will not 
give very satisfactory results until it 
is made available by rotting organic 
matter, but, if used in connection with 
manure or clover or other green ma- 
nures the reck phosphate will ulti- 
mately produce profitable increases in 
corn and more especially in wheat and 
in subsequent crops of clover, above 
the yields that can be secured by using 


Illinois, 








the same kind and quantity of manure 
cr other organic matter without the 
phosphate. 


Three things are to be kept in mind 
for the improvement of southern IIli- 
nois soils: limestone, organic matter, 
and phosphorus. Limestone will heip 


to grow some clover and phosphorus 
will be a still further help, more 
especially in increasing the yield of 
grain. 

While I do not know the firm men- 
tioned well enough to vouch for the 
business management, yet, so far as 


I know, such firms desire to do what is 
right and fair in a business way. On 
the other hand, if you purchase rock 
phosphate from that firm or from any- 
one else in carloads lots and expect 
to sell it to the farmers of Illinois, 
you should remember that you are 
held responsible for the quality of the 
phosphate, and I would advise you to 
have an analysis made of a sample 
from every carload. To take a sample, 
collect a teaspoonful from about fifty 
different places in the car, not only 
from the surface but also from differ- 
ent depths. Put these fifty spoonfuls 
together and then have the sample 
analyzed by some reliable commercial 
chemist. This will cost you perhaps 
$2 or $3 for each sample, and you are 
required by law to furnish every pur- 
chaser with a written or printed guar- 
antee of the percentage of the ele- 
ment phosphorus contained in the 
rock. Probably the firm will furnish 
you one to each purchaser, but unless 
you know that you can rely on the firm 
you should satisfy yourself concerning 

very carload, because the law of IIli- 
nois will hold you responsible. 

If you can encourage the use of 
rock phosphate and limestone by the 
farmers in your section of the state 
in connection with a liberal use of 
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FOR SALE AT DRUG S~ORFS 


ALL LIVE STOCK 





Kills Lice, Mites, Ticks, Fleas,etc. Cures Mange, Scab, Ringworm, etc. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE. 


EVERYWHERE, 





May 15, 1908 


ALWAYS THE SAME 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETs. 
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clover and an otherwise good system land will produce a full crop with 
of farming, you will certainly be help- summer D so as 
by using our DESTROYER 


ing to improve that country. 

We are using rock phosphate and 
ground limestone on a forty-acre ex- 
periment field near Fairfield, in Wayne 
county, on the same kind of prairie 
land that prevails in Marion county. 
This treatment has increased the yiel | 
of corn by 12 bushels to the acre as 
an average of the last three years 
when applied in a good crop rotation 
and in addition to a moderate use of 
farm manure, and above the yields ob- 
tained with the same amount of ma- 
nure applied without the phosphate 
and limestone. In 1907 the yield of 
wheat was also increased about nine 
bushels per acre by phosphate and 
limestone. The chief benefit of the 
limestone is for the improvement of 
clover and cowpeas which we grow 
in the rotation, while the phosphate 
also helps the clover somewhat but its 
chief effect is on the wheat and corn, 
but both phosphate and limestone 
must be used in a proper system 

These and other investigations in 
southern Illinois are quite fully re- 
ported in our bulletin 123, “The Fer- 
tility in Illinois Soils,’ which is just 
from the press. This will be sent free 
of charge to Illinois readers upon ap- 


plication to the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Urbana, Illinois. 
CYRIL G. HOPKINS. 


University of Illinois. 





CLIPPING WINTER WHEAT. 


A southern lowa_ correspondent 
writes: 

“I have ten acres of Turkey Red win- 
ter wheat that is now very rank and 
some of it jointed. Would it be wise 
to run the mower over it once? It is 
one of the finest pieces of winter 
wheat I have ever seen and I am 
afraid it will fall down. The land is 
mostly gumbo but well tiled.” 

It would have been advisable to have 
clipped this wheat back two or three 
weeks ago, or to have put on all his 


cattle and pastured it down; but now 
that some of it is jointed, clipping it 
back would be ruinous. The only 


thing he can do now is to let it alone. 

We do not anticipate that this wheat 
will fall down. We have ten acres of 
wheat on similar land and our experi- 
ence is that gumbo land is so rich in 
potash, which develops a stiff straw, 
that no matter how rank the wheat is 
it will stand up. At least, we have 
never had a case of lodging of winter 
wheat or any other grain, even oats, 
on land of this kind, if cut when ma- 
ture. 





SHEEP SHED. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Replying to your correspondent who 
wants a plan for a sheep shed to hold 
100 head of sheep, I use a shed 32x56 
feet and 6 feet to the plate. The posts 
are 8 feet apart boarded up and down. 
Two rows of posts through the center 
hold up the roof. It should face the 
south and there should be a door at 
least 8 feet wide in each corner on the 
south side to prevent crowding in the 
door. Use paneis to divide the shed 
as desired. Have small pens 4 feet 
square built between the doors in 
which to put ewes that do not own 
their lambs. Put a door in each end 
so a wagon can be driven through. 
I also have a small window in each 
gable for ventilation but I would not 
Want a cupola as that makes a draft 





Quack Grass 


the most intensive cultivation of any tool obtainable. 


at the proper time. It is good to use it 
any time when soil is workable, and gives 
If you want to make your 


QUACK GRASS LAND the best on your farm, write for our free book. 


Austin Weed Exterminator Mfg. Co., 


Austin, Minn, 








We Are Contracting For Seed Grain 


Do you grow CORN, WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, 
We want to contract for some of your crops this year and will pay g 


SEEDS? 
prices for delivery after harvest. 
Write us at once what you me anes and we will tell you what we can use and 


price we will pay as soon as harvest 


POTATOES, or any ot her 


FARM 


Special inducements to a few reliable farmers, 


Address Fr. B. MILLS CO., Seedsmen, Washington, Ia, 











when the doors are open. There is a 
manger along the north side and dowp 
to the doors on the two ends. I like 
the manger I have better than any I 
have ever seen. It is 2 feet wide at the 
top and a little wider at the bottom 
so as to let the hay drop down. A 
12-inch board at the bottom of the 
manger is slanted out 8 inches at the 


top of the board. Face the manger 
from the top down even with this 
board. The sheep will pull the hay 


out from this opening and will not get 
any dirt in the wool. This shed cost 
me $250 and I did the work myself. 
It would also make a good cattle shed. 
JNO. W. ARNOLD. 


Hardin county, lowa. 





SHEEP ON SHARES. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“Please give me some information 
as to what part the renter would be 
entitled to of a flock of 200 sheep 


when the landlord furnishes the sheep 
and pasture and the renter takes care 
of the sheep and furnishes the winter 
feed, corn, oats, and hay.” 

The customary arrangement for 
keeping sheep on the shares is for one 
party to furnish the land and all the 
feed and care and the other party to 
furnish the sheep. Under this ar- 
rangement the increase is divided 
half and half and the wool is divided 
half and half, the original sheep being 
returned to the party who furnished 
them at the end of the share period. 
Under the arrangement suggested by 
our correspondent we would think the 
best way would be to fix a fair price 
for the pasture and allow the tenant 
to pay the sheep owner for this. Then 
divide half and half, as under the other 
arrangement. 


GROW POP-CORN 


Up to 100 per cent profit. The most profitable, 
easiest. and certain crop grown. If you have $100 or 
more to invest. let us show you how you can make 
#2. for every #1.00, the first year. 

We want a few more farmers to grow from 5 to 50 
acres each, of pop corn this season. Write today for 
Pop Cora Facts, and our offer to you. 

PO.CO.NO CEREAL CO., 
Madison. - Wisconsin 


SEED CORN 


Pride of the North. for late planting and for 
Planting over. To move this corn at once, will sell 
at 62.00, crated or shelled, on thesame guarantee 
that {ft shall be absolutely satisfactory. 

JOS. T. STILLINGER & SONS, Villisca, Iowa. 




















"ILN DRIED SEED CORN—Funk’'s Yellow 
Dent, Reid's Yellow Dent, Golden Surprise, Imp. 
Pride of the North, 115 to 99 daysin ripening. Every 
ear tipped, butted and carefally examined and sent 
subject to your test and approval. Ear corn $5.00; 
shelled, $3.00 per bu., f.o. b. Princeton, Ill. Sacks 
free. Money withorder. W.C. Bryant, Princeton, Ill. 
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Good seed corn is scarce this 
already sold out of many rr Fe t we havea 
Iimited supply of the following fine fex 


lent qual ty; free on board cars at Ves Mo 
prices quoted: 

low: Gold Mine, bu., $2.50; 2 bu. or ‘ 
bu. or more #2 20 

jowa S'iver Mine (Same prices a 

Iowa K‘ng, bu, #2.50; 2 bu. or me 
more, 82.25. 

Prosperity, bu., 33.60; 2 bu. or more 
more, 82 ™). 

Star Leam‘ng, bu.. $2.25; 2 bu. or mor 


Or more, 82 (4), 
1 enocher’s rong | bu., #2.25; 
2.15; lu bu or more, 


IOWA SEED CO., 


DES MOINES, 10WA 


SPRAYER 


Thoroughly Tested Has No Equal 


For Potatoes, 
Strawberries, etc. 


Deuble Cylinder High Pressure 


Index Plate Shows Pressure. Has Vibratory 
Syphon Agitator and Pedals to guide nozzles 
over uneven rows and against side winds. 

Spray nozzles in front — No straining of 
eyes and neck as with a rear spray. Write 
Aspinwall Mig. Co., 314 Sabin Si., Jackson, Mich. 
The World's Oldest and Largest Makers 

of Potato Machinery. 






















TESTED SEED CORN 


Buy your seed corn from practical! corn g° 
breeders. Twenty yeare experience } 
breeding seed corn. Our Reid’s Yellow Dent 
97; Farmer’s Friend, an early yellow cor 
Cou ty White 95 percent. Al! our corn was 
on our own farms, in the Nishnabotona \* 
western Jowa. All seed corn shipped on 4! 
if not satisfactory your money wil! be refuac 

References—Bank of Lewis and Citizen 
Lewts, Iowa. = 

P-tces. $1.50 per bu. shelled and graded, sacks **°* 
add 50c for ear corn crated 

Box 206, 


BOTNA VALLEY SEED CO., 
. lowa Grown 


Seed Corn “ ‘see or Shelled 


Also Pop Corn to plant or 
Iowa Grain & Mfc. Co., 
G ine hardy variety- 
Catalpa Seed Sonne Meo 
Reid's or Leamin e Des 
Seed Corn oecset” Wa.” 


Eggs from fine stock, » ome 
W. P. Rock F Gage Cutler.C arthage, ll.b.F- 


Seed Gorn for Sale, 


Wellow Dent—selected, weight ! 
Reid's Dent—selected, weight x } 
#2 75 per bu. in ear. Test 98 percent. 1/0 a 
Return if not satisfactory. eos, lows 
R.LAMB, K.F.D.3, Des Moin + 


Evergreen Sweet Gorn Fod- 
der Corn Seed for Sale: 


25 bushels, fine quality. : 
Grimcs, low? 


Grimes Canning and Preserving Co,, 














Odenoit, = 
































lows 


send 
write 
and 











REPAIRING THE MOWER. 

The following from H. B. Bone- 
ht. assistant in the farm mechanics 

urtment of the Colorado Agricul- 

1 College, is timely: 

Now is the time to see to it that 
mower is in proper repair. Do 
wait until the hay crop is ready 

before making -the necessary 
uirs. It often happens that the 
agent does not have the neces- 
repairs on hand, and in such 
long and costly delays often 

“Carefully examine the mower to 

find if any new pieces are needed. In 
case a part is badly worn or broken 
sake sure that you procure the pieces 

+ onee. If the agent does not have 

he part in stock, see to it that he 
orders it at once, so that it will be on 
hand in plenty of time. 

is but a few minutes’ work to 
examine the mower and ascertain the 
needed parts. First, move the mower 
backward a short distance, listening 
carefully to the click of the ratchets. 

A broken pall or pall-spring can usu- 
ally be detected very easily by the 
sound of the ratchets. In case a 
broken pall or spring is found, make 

note of the fact, and do not reassemble 
the machine until the part has been 
replaced. A mower should always 
have a full set of palls in the wheels. 

“Next, inspect the gears to make 
sure that they are not too badly worn. 
y e sure that they are running 
f y, but not too far apart. There 
is. in most mowers, an adjustment in 

bevel-gear-shaft which renders it 
easy to get the proper depth of mesh 
in the gears. 

“Now, place the end of the pole (or 
ngue) at the height at which it is 
sually carried by the team. Bring 

sickle to one end of its stroke and 
make sure that the center of the sec- 

n comes directly in the center of 

guard. Then bring the sickle to 

other end of its stroke and see 
the section ‘centers’ in this 
position also. In case it does not ‘cen- 
it may be made to do so by ad- 
justing the pitman or the inner shoe. 
in some mowers this adjustment is 
made in the ‘A frame.’) 

When the sickle is centered the 
other end of the cutter bar should 
stand about two inches in advance of 
the line of the pitman rod. 

“If the sickles need a few new sec- 
tions, replace the old sections with 
new ones. But if a full set of new 

ctions is required, it is better to 
buy complete new sickles. 

“All that now remains is to ‘line the 
har. This consists of tightening all 

guard-bolts carefully, and then 
nging the guards into proper posi- 
lion by striking them with a hammer. 

The guards should be in such position 
that a true, well-lined sickle will pass 

sections over the face of the guard 
with a space between section 
and pints just equal to the thickness 
of a sheet of writing paper. Do not 
try to make a mower cut by pounding 
down the clips. This is often neces- 

but should never be done except 

hen ‘lining the sickle-bar,’ and then 
nly with a view to making the sickle 
hn true to place, and not with a view 
forcing the sections against the 

Ss with great pressure. If new 
sections or guards are neede’ for the 
I er, buy them of the company that 

the mower, thus assuring your- 
that you have the proper parts 
your machine.” 
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ANGORA GOATS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An Ohio correspondent writes: 
[ bought twenty-five Angora goats 
erday. Now I have something I 
don’t know anything about. I expect 
t hear them and sell all but five or 
About what are they worth per 
1? A banker bought the flock 
—twenty head—years ago; put them 
Sn one of his farms, where they 
ha been allowed to run and 
care for themselves as best 
could ever since his tenant 
ired them the first spring but Mr. 
“anker never took time to market the 
‘ool, They have not been sheared 
. The kids were dropped in the 
ds in winter and most all died. 
‘ re are now five bucks and twenty 
SOeS. When should they be sepa- 
+ ; and when mated to yean in 
aig 4 or April? I have ten merino 
“mgd and a ram. Will I dare to pas- 
‘ure them together or will they fight? 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


He was very anxious to sell them to 
me two weeks ago. I told him Id 
study about them. The only thing I 
could find about Angora goats was in 
that week’s Wallaces’ Farmer in the 
Chicago market letter—goats were 
quoted at $3 to $5. Therefore I direct 
this letter to you,to get any informa- 
tion you may be able to give.” 

In replying to the inquiries of your 
correspondent about Angora goats will 
say first that goats should be sheared 
about the last week of March or the 
first week of April. Of course they 
will suffer from cold some when shear- 
ed at that time in this latitude, but 
they shed their fleeces quite early 
which necessitates early shearing. 
They may be sheared by hand with 
ordinary sheep shears but I prefer to 
shear with a sheep shearing machine. 
It is doubtful whether your’ corres- 
pondent can find a satisfactory local 
market for his mohair. Most of the 
mohair clip of the United States is 
shipped direct from the producer to 
eastern mohair mills though some is 
sold through commission firms in New 
York and Boston. 

As to mating Angoras, the writer 
has found the month of December to 
be the most desirable time. The off- 
spring is then dropped in May, or 
about corn planting time and after 
danger of cold, disagreeable weather 
is past. The males may be allowed to 
run with the does from the time of 
breeding until August or not later 
than September 1st. They should then 
be kept separate until mating is de- 
sired. 

The objection to having kids come 
in March is that they are quite ten- 
der the first few days of their lives 
and it is difficult to save them at that 
season of the year. Experience has 
taught me that one may expect an in- 
crease of 100 per cent where kids are 
dropped in May while it is difficult to 
save 50 per cent in March. (Only a 
small per cent of the does will drop 
twins.) 

At kidding time my plan is to have 
the does in a pasture small enough 
that they may be found and counted 
about three times a day. Whenever 
a youngster is found I take him to 
some shelter, taking pains to see that 
the mother follows. I then confine 
both of them for a day or two or for 
several days if the shed or place of 
shelter happens to have a small yard 
in connection. If the doe is allowed 
to run at will from the first she is apt 
to neglect and disown her little one. 
I might also state here that it is im- 
portant to see that the little one begins 
to nurse of his own accord. If he does 
not do so within the first couple of 
hours he should be helped. Occasion- 
ally they are too weak to stand at first 
but will come on all right-if helped to 
nurse the first time. . 

After the doe has been confined with 
her kid for a few days, she may be al- 
lowed the run of the small pasture 
again by fixing a place in the small 
enclosure that should beabout ‘eighteen 
inches in height so that she’ can jump 
ov but the little fellow will have to 
stay in until he learns the inevitable 
trick of jumping that 18-inch fence, 
which will be in two or three weeks 
and he will then follow his ‘mother 
without becoming lost or strayed, and 
your cares will be ended until weaning 
time. He will reciprocate to you by 
entertaining you with his playing and 
skipping. 

I do not think your correspondent 
will experience any difficulty in allow- 
ing his goats to run with sheep and I 
believe this brings me to his most dif- 
ficult question, viz: How much are 
his Angoras worth? That, of course, 
depends upon various things, and 
chiefly upon how much mohair they 
will shear and its length, fineness, and 
freedom from kemp. Kemp is_ the 
name given to coarse straight hairs 
that are found in nearly all Angoras 
to a greater or less extent and the 
mills object to it for manufacturing 
purposes. Ten dollars per head is per- 
haps an ordinary price for good 
registered breeding does that are with 
kid and of desirable age. Good grade 
breeding does are perhaps worth six 
or seven dollars per head though ‘the 
writer does not pretend to be posted 
on current prices. 

Any one desiring to investigate the 
Angora goat industry and to learn of 
their care and management and _ the 
profits to be derived, should write to 
the Bureau of Animal Husbandry, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask for free bulletin No. 27. 

W. S. AUSTIN. 

Butler county, Iowa, 
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eliable 
Rs Power 


as dFarmHelp 


established a new order of things. 

Any one who will carefully consider 
the matter must see that they are money 
makers and money savers. 

They make short, easy, pleasant work 
of what always has been hard, slow work. 

They save the farmer's strength, save 
him wages of hired men, save tjme, and 
enable him to do more work and make 
more money out of his farm than ever 
was possible before. 

There is no doubt that on the average 
farm an I. H. C. gasoline engine will 
more than repay its first cost each year. 

The nice adaptation of these engines 
to all farm duties is one of their most 
excellent features. 

They are built in:— 


mana ——— Ao Z 


things the hard, slow way. The 
very general use of farm powers 
is an example. 

As a matter of fact, the farmer has as 
great need of a reliable power as the 
mechanic. 

Take the average barn for illustration. 
Locate one of the simple, dependable 
I. H. C. gasoline engines, such as is 
shown here, outside the barn door, or 
within the barn, forthat matter,and what 


a world of hard labor it will save! 5 rD TIC ‘ 
will have a power house on sane Bing, aes we meees — t 
It will shell the corn, grind feed, cut able), 4, 6, 8, “10, Ste nna 50-Hores 
ensilage, turn the fanning mill, pump power, wi 
water, run the cream separator, elevate TRACTION, 10, 12, 15 and 20 Horse 
hay to the mow, and do a dozenother power. 
things. AIR COOLED, 1-Horse Power. 
The old way was to use the horsesina Also sawing, spraying and pumping 
tread power or on a circular drive, to outfits. 
operate a complicated system of gear- There is anI, H. C. engine for every 
wheels. purpose. 
The consequence was that most of the It will be to your interest to investi- 
hard power jobs were hand jobs. gate these dependable, efficient engines. 
I. H. C. engines, being so simple, so Call on the International local agent 
efficient, so de pontine: and furnishing and get catalogues and particulars, or 
abundant power at so little cost, have write the home office. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(Incorporated) 


Pe tiinss are getting over doing 











Get GALLOWA iy’sS ow lost You” 


Get in touch direct for lowest wholesale 
prices from the biggest factory to you. 
Then take 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


on my highest quality Galloway End- 
less Apron Force Feed Wagon Box 
Manure Spreader. 

Get My Special Proposition 
Buy on the No Money Down plan—No 
Bank Deposit—if you want to. 

Write me a postal personally and I'll 
p.ake a Special Proposition to you—Also 
send my Big Spreader Book FREE. 

Wm. Galloway, Pres. 























WANTED. 


Model “Ranger” D-- 

fast. Write for <a vticulars and y cial off eS, —— 

NO MONE £QUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle.’ We ship 
to pagans, anywhere 3 the S. without a cent de; md in advance, prepay /reight. 
andallow TEN D. —- A FREE TRIAL during whic 
pat it to any test you wish a yee = —_ = perfectly eat satis 

it nt. 
rade Gores it is possible to make at one 


e bicycle you ma ship it ba: xpense a’ 
FACTO RY PRI CES We py hoy! highest 
small profit above actual ory cost. You save $10 to $25 middlemen s 
rofits by bi ob direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle. DO 
Nor BU Ya po yf meg) md of tires from an 


one at any price until you receive our catalogues and 
and remarkable special offers to rider agents. 

aE E ASTONISHED. when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 

ome superb models at the wonderfully low prices we 

cl rc for less money than any factory. Weare 

satisfied with $1.00 ‘prot ab one — = BIcY CLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
under your own ni at CYCLE ¥ prices. Orders filled the day received. 

?CON OND HAND B BICYCL We do mot regularly handle second hand bicycles, but 

hype! have a number on hand -— = =, ute A our Crlcoge retail stores. These we clear out promptly 

prices ranging from $3 to $8 — lists mailed free. 


Descriptive 

TIRES COASTER- BRAKES, ‘in: single wheels. imported roller > chains and pedals, 

Pravme 9 ofall kinds at hail the usual retail prices. 

OY WAIT. but write today and we se a you 7 y return mail our large catalogue, bcauti- 

net 4B and containing a great fund of interesting matter and useful og weit a a wonderful roposition 
on the first sample bicycle going to your town. It only costs @ postal to get everything it now. 


MEAD CYCLE COMPANY Dept. a3 “CHICAGO, iLL. 


IN EACH TOWR 

and district to ride 

Aa: — a 1908 
are ish ed 


making money 




























Sched may ride the bicycle an 
ed or do not wish to keep 





) nip our unh 


YOu WILL | 


can make for 1908. 





































Get Our Bookand We'll Make Right Prices 
To Interest You Free and find out about the only’ moter’ buggies 
To Trage pee Rp ET 
arring—No blowups on tires—Speed 2 roy he a 
,0ur—Rup 90 miles on 1 mgd i gasoline—sSafe—f-> 
Reliable. Women can easily ru 


* BLAGK MOTOR suexczanoh 


’ Bugey is 10 horse power—Surrey, 18 horse power. Both ‘get there’’ and 
) ‘back again’’ every trip,and save time. worry andexpense. Investigate and 


Wwe will make you right pricese Write for Book No. A-250* 
BLACK MFG. CO., 124 E. Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 





























2 ’ Blacklegoids * 


Simplest, Safest, Surest Vaccination 
for the prevention of 


BLACKLEG IN CATTLE 


NO DOSE TO MEASURE. NO LIQUID TO SPILL. NO STRING TO ROT. 


Just a little pill to be placed under the skin of the ae ey, a single thrust of the 
instrument. You cannot afford to let your cattle die of blackleg when a f 
dollars spent on Blacklegoids will save them. Write for circular. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES, DETROIT, MICH. 
NOTICE.—For « limited time we will give to any stockman an injector free with 
his first purchase of 100 vaccinations. 
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Hearts and Homes. 


This department is conducted by Mes. Hewry 
Wattacr, Des Moines, lowa, who tnvites contribu- 
tions from ali of its readers. 








MOTHERS. 


A pretty sentiment has been ex- 


pressed that “God can not be every- | 


where, therefore He made mothers.” 
Mothers are the blessing of every land, 
and the more dependent mothers are 
on God, the better they are and the 
better are the children. The mother 
who laughs is the one children love, 
and the one who makes a happy home 
for the weary husband. The bright 
faces of wife and children cheer his 
heart and give him courage to take 
up his duties from day to day. 


“MAKE HEARTS MELLOW.” 


His business was to “make hearts 
mellow,” he said, although he carried 
a hod to make a living. He was an 
old colored man and we called him 
“Dixie,” for he came from the South 
and had been a slave. His singing 
touched a responsive chord in the 
hearts of all who heard him. “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chartot,” “Pharaoh's 
Army,” and other hallelujah songs 
were his favorites; but he sang also 
“Old Uncle Ned,” “Massa’s in de Cold, 
Cold Ground,” “Old Black Joe,” and 
other plantation songs and quaint 
melodies of long ago, which made us 
feel that he was indeed fulfilling his 
humble mission successfully by his 
happy observance of every duty. 








An experienced gardener says: “Sow 
in a sheltered spot near a building 
seeds of flowers that are to be trans- 
planted such as asters, cosmos, phlox, 
dwarf marigolds. Sow poppies, nas- 
turtiums, candy tuft, sweet alyssium 
and morning glories where they are to 
stay.” 





TABLE ECONOMIES. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

When you have rung the changes 
on beef, mutton, veal, poultry, fish 
and pork, then you echo the despairing 
ery of the poor cook who begs “for 
some new animal.” Do not despair, 
put on your thinking cap and sce what 
you can do with the same ole mater- 
jials. If you can not have a new ani- 
mal fix the old one in a new way. 

Some people are prejudiced against 
pork, but cook the leg of a young hog, 
the meat is white and tender re- 
sembling the breast of a turkey but 
not so dry. Cook in a baking pan and 
place in the scored rind a generous 
supply of onion and sage, pour over 
plenty of water, and let cook several 
hours. This will be apt to become a 
favorite dish with you. If the leg is 
salted it must be parboiled to freshen 
it. 

A good way to use cold boiled cab- 
bage is to heat two tablespoons of but- 
ter in a skillet, brown thin slices of 
well peppered cold boiled corned beef 
in this. Add cold boiled cabbage chop- 
ped fine, and a small teaspoon of 
home-made mustard. Serve very hot. 

The mustard may be made at home. 
Over two tablespoons of ground mus- 
tard pour two tablespoons of boiling 
water, and stir until smooth then add 


vinegar, sugar, salt and pepper to 
taste. A little onion juice is liked by 
many. 

Even in the matter of frying po- 


tatoes it pays to be careful. Peel and 


Buy CARPETS 


CURTAINS 
Direct te You, «+ ++ Freight Prepaid, 


SAVE $5 TO SIO 


or mere, on every Carpet or room-size Rug 
you purchase—save proportionately on 
small Rugs, Linoleum, Lace Curtains and 


Portieres, when buying by mail from our 

\ aM LARGE FREE COLOR PLATE CATALOG 

. showing goods in actual colors. 
Myers 
YS Hs 

’ Jamey ing Carpets, Rugs, Linoleums, Por- 

( tieres or Lace Curtains anywhere, at 

wany price, until you send for our 

can't afford to be without; explains 

how we pay freight every- 

where, on very easy conditions and 

Address, 
TELFER CARPET CO., 
821 Walnut St, Des Moines, lowa. 































) 2,000 Carpet and Rug bargains to 

x choose from. A city carpet stock 

\ * c muy- 

i 7 fia at your door, Don't think of buy 

a 

as 

complete, magnificently illustrated 

YH catalog which gives you valuable 

cy Carpet and Rug information you 

telisall about our very low mon- 

ey-saving prices and prompt 

deliveries. Send postal today. 
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SUMMER DAYS. 








slice thin, cold boiled or baked po- 
tatoes, heat a liberal quantity of lard 
or meat fryings until it is smoking hot, 
put in the potatoes, season well and 
cook slowly until evenly browned. 
The secret is in having the grease hot 
and in cooking until thoroughly 
browned, a half hour is none too 
much. 

There is only one way to fry bacon 
and that is to turn each slice often 
over a hot fire in a pan where one 
piece will not touch another; as soon 
as delicately browned lift from the 
pan and lay on a piece of coarse wrap- 
ping paper, and allow it to drain upon 
it in the oven for an instant. 

The shaking of the potatoes, after 
the skins are off, for a minute at the 
open window will make them “mealy.” 
The cold draught causes the starch 
cells to burst open, making the feath- 
ery white flakes that are an agreeable 
contrast to the sodden mass often 
served for potato. : 

A parsnip stew will be relished oc- 
casionally during the winter and 
spring months. Cut half a pound of 
salt pork into thin slices, put to stew 
in a sauce pan in plenty of water. 
Scrape parsnips, wash and cut in 
slices, also half a dozen medium siz- 
ed potatoes, cut in halves. Put all 
in the sauce pan together, and cover 
closely and cook for half an hour or 
until tender, then add a small lump of 
butter and pepper, dredge in a little 
flour, cook until the flour has thicken- 
ed into gravy and serve hot. 

A nice Sunday dish which may be 
prepared on Saturday is made by 
chopping two pounds of veal with half 
a pound of salt pork, roll a dozen 
crackers and wet with half a cup of 
milk. Mix all together, season with 
salt, pepper, spices and a little minced 
ham. Bake an hour and a half. If 
liked sage may be added also. Very 
good either hot or cold. 

MRS. S. M. J. 





PEANUT DAINTIES. 


Peanut Salad: 
chopped peanut meats in olive oil for 
for an hour. Drain and mix with two 
cups of celery chopped fine and three 
sour pickles, finely minced. Cover 
with mayonnaise dressing and serve 
on lettuce leaves. ° 

Peanut Stuffing for Turkey: Scald 
and remove the skins from three 
pints of peanuts, boil them for half 


Soak one cup of | 





an hour then mash fine. Add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a pinch of cayenne 
pepper, and two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter. Then add one cup of cracker 
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crumbs, and one cup of mushroon 
The latter may be omitted and two 
cups of cracker crumbs added 
moistened. 

Peanut Sandwiches: 
fine and mix with half 
of good cream cheese. 
salt and red pepper and 
tween thin slices of bread. 

Peanut Pudding: Scald one pin: ;; 
freshly roasted peanuts, and ochn.,. 
add three beaten eggs, two ia 
spoonfuls of butter, two-thirds ey, 
flour, and beat well. Add half a ey, 
of sugar, flavor with almond extra, 
put into buttered molds and bake - 
twenty minutes. 


Chop pean 
the quant 
Season 


Sprea 


Peanut Macaroons: One cu 
chopped peanuts, one of pow 
sugar, one tablespoonful of flour 
whites of two eggs well beate 
a pinch of cream of tartar , 
eggs before beating). Mix wel] , 


on greased paper and bake 
ly. Flavor as desired. 

Peanut Cookies: Cream one enn 
sugar and two tablespoonfuls of 
ter, then stir in three tablespoons 
of sweet cream, three well beaten 
eggs, two cups chopped peanuts, a 
pinch of salt, and enough flour to r 
Cut into fancy shapes and bake. not 
too fast. 


Peanut Cream: Break the white of 
one egg into a dish, add one ta} 
spoonful of orange juice, and stir in 
enough powdered sugar to make a 
thick paste. Then mix in one cup of 
peanut meats, chopped fine Form 


into balls, roll each in powdered sugar 
and lay on buttered dishes to dry. If 
desired, they may be dipped 


into 








melted chocolate when dry. Walnut 
meats are nice prepared the same 
way.—Exchange. 

Lilies of the vailev are so love'y 
| and so easily grown that every yar! 
| should have a bed of them. The; 


can be set out in the early spring or 
in the late fall. The bed 
well prepared, free from weeds 
enriched with manure. They 
from year to year and need litte at 
tention. 


should be 
and 


spread 





Raised’ Graham Pancakes: Two 
cups raised sponge, 2 cups water or 
milk, 1 egg, 1 teaspoon soda, a little 
salt, add graham flour to make a 
smooth batter. 

















9. The Value of Reputation 


@ The name Singer on a certain out-of-date 
type of sewing machine was once decided 
by the U. S. Supreme Court as being of 
such generally acknowledged value as to 


make the use of the 
‘@ But—the Court also 


name public property. 


ordered that the name 


Singer must never be placed on a sewing 


machine not made 


by The Singer Manu- 


facturing Company unless a clear and dis- 
tinct statement was also attached to the 
machine, showing plainly who did make 
it, so that an innocent purchaser should 


not be deceived. 


@ This is the finest compliment ever paid to 
deserved reputation by the highest legal 
authority in America. 


@ Glance at the name-plate before you buy, 
and don’t forget that the Singer Sewing 


Machines of to-day 


are 


Sold only by 


Singer Sewing Machine Company 


If a Singer Store or Singer Salesman is not available, 


address us at Room 1143 


Singer Building, New York City 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School cane 


BY THE EDITOR, 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL OF 
JESUS. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
con for May 24, 1908.—John 19: 28-42.) 

“After this Jesus, knowing that all 
things are now finished, that the scrip- 
ture might be accomplished, saith, I 
thirst. (29) There was set there a 
yessel full of vinegar, so they put a 
sponge full of the vinegar upon hyssop 
and brought it to his mouth. (30) 
When Jesus therefore had received the 
yinegar he said, It is finished, and he 
powed his head, and gave up his spirit. 

(31) The Jews therefore because it 
was the Preparation, that the bodies 
should not remain on the cross upon 
the Sabbath (for the day of that Sab- 
bath was a high day), asked of Pilate 
that their legs might be broken, and 
that they might be taken away. (32) 
The soldiers therefore came, and 
prake the legs of the first, and of the 
other that was crucified with him. (33) 
But when they came to Jesus, and saw 
that he was dead already, they brake 
not his legs. (34) Howbeit one of the 
soldiers with a spear pierced his side, 
and straightway there came out blood 
and water. (35) And he that haih 
seen hath borne witness, and his wit- 
ness is true; and he knoweth that he 
saith true, that ye also may believe. 
(26) For these things came to pass. 
that the scripture might be fulfilled, A 
bone of him shall not be broken. (37) 
And again another scripture saith, 
They shall look on him whom they 
pierced. (38) And after these things 
Joseph of Arimathea, being a disciple 
of Jesus, but secretly for fear of the 
Jews, asked of Pilate that he might 
take away the body of Jesus, and Pi- 
late gave him leave. He came there- 
fore and took away his body. (39) 
And there came also Nicodemus, he 
who at first came to him by night, 
bringing a mixture of myrrh and aloes, 
about a hundred pounds. (40) So they 
took the body of Jesus, and bound it in 
linen cloths with the spices, as the 
custom of the Jews is to bury. (41) 
Now in the place where he was cruci- 
fied there was a sarden and in the 
garden a new tomb wherein was never 
man yet laid. (42) There then be- 
cause of the Jews’ Preparation (for the 
tomb was nigh at hand) they laid 


Jesus.” 

The lesson opens with the last two 
sayings of Jesus upon the cross. There 
are seven of these sayings, and it may 


be well to review them. The first, 
uttered as the soldiers were nailing 
His hands and feet to the cross, was 
“Father, forgive them; for they know 
not what they do.” This probably re- 
fers primarily. to the Roman soldiers 
who were but obeying orders, but also 


embraced those who procured the cru- 
cifixion; for Peter at the day of Pente- 
cost tells his audience who were the 
Jewish people: “I know that in ig- 


norance ye did it, as did 
rulers,” 
fhe first word or saying shows His 
utter forgetfulness of self; the second 
the deepest spiritual teaching. One of 
te malefactors with whom He was 
crucified, after rebuking his fellow, 
Said: “Jesus, remember me when 
thou comest in thy kingdom.” His 
mind was on the future, but Jesus re- 
plied: “Today shalt thou be with me 
in hg radise.” 
2 third saying was that commend- 


also your 





ing His mother to the care of the be- 
os red | dis sciple. John evidently imme- 
diately leaves the scene to take her to 
his } home, and in his account he omits 


the sayings that follow until his re- 
turn near the close. 


Jess had now forgiven His enemies, 
Siven the comfort of assurance to the 
benitent, and provided for His mother. 
= these relate to the human side of 
re - Then came the darkness, the 
ged and flight of the spectators, and 
Dossihie ing of the temple veil. It is 
when } to this that Josephus refers 
befor i€ states that about forty years 
the . , the destruction of Jerusalem 
rg an light in the golden candle- 
doors « nt out and the great temple 


ed ‘pened of their own accord, thus 
the 28 the future destruction of 
es Out of the darkness came 
ays reing cry: “My God, my God, 
a thou forsaken me?” into the 
te eaning of which I dare not try 








The fifth word was “I thirst.” Jesus 
had refused the stupefying drink (wine 
mixed with myrrh) offered according 
to the Roman custom to the crucified. 
He would drink the cup the Father had 
given him to the very dregs. But now 
when the intolerable thirst that always 
accompanies crucifixion came upon 
Him He would meet the demands of 
the exhausted body and support His 
strength. They filled a sponge with 
the sour wine of the Roman soldier and 
pressed it to His lips. After receiving 
it He cried with a loud voice: “It is 
finished,” and then, as I take it, imme- 
diately afterwards said: “Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
And His head fell forward, denoting 
death. 

The death of Jesus occurred unex- 
pectedly. Crucifixion is a death of 
great agony, but generally slow, some- 
times lasting a day or more, depending 
on the vitality and mental condition of 
the sufferer. That Jesus had been 
physically exhtkusted by the sleepless 
night, the agony of the garden, and the 
ignominy of the trial so-called, is evi- 
dent from the fact that on the way to 
the place of crucifixion He fell down 
under the weight of the cross. His 
spiritual agony on the cross as evinced 
by His cry, which showed that He felt 
He was forsaken of God, evidently 
hastened His death, which there is rea- 
son to believe was caused directly by 
a literal rupture of the heart, as shown 
by the water and blood which flowed 
from the pierced side. 

Unscrupulous as they were about 
the matter of justice, the leaders of 
the Jews were exceedingly punctilious 
about the matters of form prescribed 
by their own law. The law forbade 
the crucified to remain upon the cross 
over the Sabbath. Tomorrow was to 
be a great day, the greatest of the 
festival season, the day upon which 
the wave offering, a sheaf made from 
wheat harvested in the field that day, 
was to be waved before the Lord, and 
it would never do to have the bodies 
remain upon the cross. A deputation 
therefore waited upon Pilate, asking 
that their death might be hastened by 
crushing their legs with a club or ham- 
mer and afterwards with the coup de 
grace or death blow. He granted the 
request. The officers were surprised 
to find that Jesus was dead, but one 
of the soldiers, apparently to make 
sure, thrust a spear into His side. 


John after long years of study of the 
Old Testament in reference to the life 
of His Master, sees in these two facts 
a wonderful fulfillment of Old Testa- 
ment prophecy. On the night of the 
departure of the Hebrews from Egypt 
they were strictly enjoined that not 
a bone of the paschal lamb should be 
broken. Paul clearly points out the 
relation of Christ to the paschal lamb 
when he says, “For our passover also 
hath been sacrificed, even Christ.” 
David in Psalms 34:20, in depicting the 
suffering servant of Jehovah said: 
“He keepeth all his bones: Not one 
of them is broken.” Zechariah fore- 
told that Israel in the latter days when 
there should be poured out “the spirit 
of grace and supplication, shall look 
upon him whom they have pierced.” 
To these later events on the cross of 
which he was an eye witness John 
gives his own personal testimony in 
the thirty-fifth verse: “And he that 
hath seen hath borne witness, and his 
witness is true: and he knoweth that 
he saith true, that ye also may be- 
lieve.” He sees in the events of the 
cross the fulfillment of all these antici- 
pations of the inspired writers of the 
Old Testament. 

Yet another surprise was in store 
for Pilate on that fateful day. His 
message from his wife in the early 
morning to “have nothing to do with 
that just man” as she had had a 
notable dream concerning him, evi- 
dently left a deep impression upon his 
mind. He was the more surprised and 
astonished at the remarkable and un- 
usual character and personality of the 
accused, as shown by his bearing be- 
fore Him and His answers to his ques- 
tions both in the private and public 
hearings. That his conscience was 
troubled was shown by his washing 
his hands openly and. disclaiming all 
responsibility. He evidently could not 
understand the implacable fury of the 


| mob, Then follows the earthquake, 
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the unearthly darkness lasting for 
three hours, the rending of the temple 
veil, and possibly the other remarkable 
omen to which both Josephus, the Tal- 
mud and the testimony of the early 
Christians refer, the opening of the 
graves and the grewsome report that 
many long since dead had been seen 
on the streets. All these would shake 
the nerve of a stronger and better man 
than Pilate. At the request of the 
Jews he had ordered that the deaths 
should be hastened. Scarcely had this 
request been granted when two of the 
Sanhedrists (members of the same 
body which by threat of the charge of 
his unfaithfulness to Caesar had forced 
him to give sentence as they desired) 
appeared before him, asking for the 
privilege of burying the body of the 
man they had condemned. He does 
not believe that death can have come 
so soon. He therefore sends for the 
centurion who had charge of the cruci- 
fixions and personally interrogates 
him, and finds the report to be true 
(Mark 15:44). He now learns to his 
very great surprise that this man, 
Joseph of Arimathea, than whom none 
stood higher in honor in Jerusalem, 
was not merely the friend of Jesus 
but a personal believer in Him. Glad, 
no doubt, to close the proceedings of 
an eventful day in the events of which 
he had no small part, he grants the 
request, and Joseph lays the body of 
Jesus in the tomb which he had pre- 
pared for himself. Thus was fulfilled 
that prophecy of Isaiah: “And they 
made his grave with the wicked, and 
with a rich man in his death; although 
he had done no violence, neither was 
any deceit in his mouth.” 

None the less surprising, especially 
to the disciples and the women who 
loved Him so devotedly, was it that 
Nicodemus, another Sanhedrist, doubt- 
less with an understanding previously 
made with Joseph of Arimathea, comes 
with materials for temporary embalm- 
ing according to the custom of the 
wealthy Jews, until the Sabbath should 
be past. 

And so, as it often happens in the 
history of the church, when the ad- 
herents of a great cause forsake their 
leader in the hour of his deepest 
trouble, come friends heretofore both 
unknown and unsuspected, like Joseph 
and Nicodemus, to do for the cause 
and the leader what the immediate 
followers could not. Many times have 
friends of the church come to the sup- 
port of the pastor when the member- 
ship have forsaken him, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


MAINTAINING SOIL FERTILITY 
WITHOUT STOCK GROWING. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I wish to take exception to a state- 
ment in an article in your issue of 
April 24th. In the concluding sentence 
you say: ‘Hence if we are to maintain 
the fertility of our farms, we must 
adopt some kind of live stock farm- 
ing. To quote from Dr. Hopkins 
(Illinois Circular 116, page 6): ‘The 
supply of humus and nitrogen of the 
soil can be maintained or even in- 
creased either by a good system of 
live stock farming or by strictly grain 
farming.” Of course this does not 
account for other elements, of which 
phosphorus is practically the only one 
of importance in the corn belt. This 
element can perhaps be maintained a 
little easier by live stock farming 
than by grain farming; but unless 
more grain is bought and fed than is 
grown it will be necessary to purchase 
phosphorus in either case. So we see 
that it is easily possible by proper 
rotation and growing of catch crops 
and good management to maintain or 
increase the fertility by strictly grain 
farming. I do not say this to find 
fault with Wallaces’ Farmer, or be- 
cause I think grain farming is better; 
but there may be some who do not 
care to bother with live stock, and 
your statement might be misleading 
to them.” 

Of course when our correspondent 
speaks of the necessity of buying 
phosphorus in either case he refers to 
lands in his own locality, where the 
soil is naturally deficient in phos- 
phorus. 

It is quite true, ag our correspond- 
ent suggests, that the supply of 
nitrogen and humus can be maintained 
without live stock. Professor Hopkins 
in the circular referred to suggests a 
plan in which the rotation is ‘corn, 
oats, clover hay and clover seed. He 
suggests sowing cowpeas in the corn 
crop at the last cultivation, but seems 
somewhat doubtful as to the result, 
and adds: 

“We will plan to harvest the ear 
corn and leave the stalks on the land 
to be disked down in preparing the 
land for seeding oats and clover. The 
oats should be cut as high as possi- 
ble, and the threshed oat straw should 
be spread over the land either before 
or after rotting, as may be found best. 
The third year the clover may be 
clipped perhaps two weeks before hay- 
ing and left lying on the land, the sec- 
ond crop being harvested later for 
seed, using a buncher attached to the 
mower so as to avoid raking. The 
threshed clover straw should be 
spread over the land, and if rock phos- 
phate is used, it may be applied and 
plowed under with all of the accumu- 
lated organic matter in preparation 
for the following corn crop, which 
would thus begin the second rotation.” 

The farmer, however, who begins to 
follow out this plan or any other sim- 
ilar plan that might be suggested, will 
find it practically much easier and 
more profitable instead of spreading 
out his straw over the land to put it 
in the stack, use it for bedding cattle 
and absorbing the liquid manure, feed 
his grain to live stock and then haul 
out the manure. 

It is possible that some of the older 
men in Illinois and elsewhere, who 
think they are too old to learn the 
live stock bysiness, may prefer this 
method. The great probability, how- 
ever, is that they will keep on as they 
have been doing, raising all the grain 
they can and selling it off the land, 
with its inevitable consequences, un- 
til absolutely pried out of this rut by 
the force of experience. When once 
pried out, t ey will find it quite as 
easy to take up some kind of live 
stock farming as to adopt the methods 
which Professor Hopkins suggests. 

If the farmer will not grow live 
stock, we wink one of the best 
methods that he can use to maintain 
the fertility of the soil would be, in 
addition to disking under his corn- 
stalks and spreading his straw over 
the land—a more difficult job than 
spreading manure—to sow sweet 
clover with all his spring grain and 
then late in the fall plow this clover 
under. He would thus get a large 
amount of humus material and very 


greatly increase the amount of 
nitrogen. 
It must, however, always be borne 
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in mind that if he did add commercial 
fertilizers of any kind, and particu- 
larly rock phosphate, it is absolutely 
necessary to apply it with some kind 
of vegetable matter. 

If live stock were kept simply as 
manure factories, the preference would 
be to follow Professor Hopkins’ 
method; but any man who wilk make 
the subject of live stock growing his 
study can one year with another on 
an average sell his grain to his stock 
at an increased price over and above 
what the market gives, thus making 
a double profit in his farming, and also 
maintain the humus and nitrogen of 
his land by a proper system of rotation 
and the proper method of hauling out 
manure. 





CORN ON BLUE GRASS SOD. 


We have a number of letter recently 
from farmers who are plowing up 
blue grass pastures, asking us how 
this land should be prepared to the 
best advantage, and particluarly what 
time of the year the corn should be 
planted to have the least danger from 
cut worms. 

There seems to be two different 
opinions among farmers as to the time 
of planting. Some claim that the corn 
should be planted early, so that in 
case of a failure in whole or in part it 
can be replanted. Others claim that 
it is not safe to plant corn on blue 
grass sod earlier than the first of 
June. 

We dislike to give any opinion on 
this subject, because we have not had 
much experience. Our rotation for 
the last twenty years has been corn 
on clover that has not stood more than 
two or three years. With this there 
is seldom danger from cut worms. 
We note the opinion common among 
farmers, that corn planting should be 
deferred to about the 20th of May, 
which is about as late in a large sec- 
tion of our territory as it is safe to 
plant corn, to utilize the full heat of 
the season and still mature. 

If we were to undertake to put a 
blue grass sod in corn, we would cer- 
tainly plow it in the fall, as late in the 
fall as possible and yet have it com- 
pleted before frost. Then we would 
commence disking as early in the 
spring as the ground would work, and 
disk repeatedly, disturbing the worms 
as much as possible. We would plant 
about the 20th of May. Corn would 
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then be up about the first of June, 
after which the ordinary cut worm 
gives very little trouble. This is 
about all that we can advise on the 
subject. 
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TREES AROUND SCHOOL HOUSES. 


The cross-roads school house in 
most of the prairie states is about the 
creariest object that the traveler sees 
in the entire landscape. The places 
where our children are to receive the 
rudiments of education to fit them for 
the future duties of life stand exposed 
to the hot summer suns, have no pro- 
tection from the blizzards of winter, 
and are almost as bare of vegetation 
as the desert, and that, too, in a coun- 
iry with soil of unsurpassed fertility, 
and where it often takes three figures 
to measure the value in dollars per 
acre. The only place more uninviting 
in the country is the country ceme- 
tery. 

There is no reason why this should 
be so or why this state of things 
should continue. This tree planting 
season should not be allowed to pass 
without from ten to a dozen trees be- 
ing planted on the grounds of each 
school house. The planting of these 
trees may be made a delightful holi- 
day both for the children and the 
older people. 

The selection of trees should be 
carefully made, depending to some ex- 
tent upon the section of the country 
and the character of the soil; but in 
every case the planting should be of 
trees known to thrive in that soil in 
that location. The more beautiful and 
useful these trees are, the better. 

There is no tree better adapted for 
planting in latitude 45 degrees and 
south, and as far west as the 9%6th 
meridian of iongitude, than the catalpa 
speciosa or hardy catalpa_ it is easily 
planted, and the danger of 10ss is 
slight when the planting {s properly 
done. It will grow rapidly ana has a 
neautiful bloom The proad :seaves 
turnish a most enticing shade fo: the 
young folks in the hot days of mid- 
summer. 

Another tree that should not be 
overlookea is the native ash, which is 
nardy up even to the national boun- 
dary on the north. It is 1tmmaterial 
which variety is chosen. They are 
easily transplanted and grow iapidly 
when properly cared for. 

No schoo: grounds should be with- 
Oul more or 1ess evergreens, particu- 
jarly on the north and west. The 
best of these for planting in the corn 
pelt 1s the white pine It does not 
erow quite as rapidly at first as the 
Scotch pine but is altogether a more 
beautiful tree anu fonger lived. The 
most beautifui of all the evergreens 
is the Rocky Mountain spruce. 

Another tree that deserves planting 
on every schooi grouna is the variety 
of maple known as the sugar maple. 
It is slow in growth, but there is no 
deciduous tree in the United States 
that surpasses it in beauty after a 
few years’ growth. We would not ad- 
vise planting the soft maple, althoug: 
it grows rapidly, because there are 
better trees. 

We would advise against planting 
the box elder Except in the most 
favorable locations it is infested every 
year with plant lice, which cause its 
sens to wither and fall all summer 
ong. 

Plant some kind of trees. Plant the 
best ones, and see that the children 
are taught to take care of them during 
the years to come. 





SHEEP FOR THE GENERAL FARMER. 


Mutton is one of the most wholesome 
and clean kinds of meat used as food as 
well as the most healthful, tuberculosis 
being unknown to sheep. I believe that 
easily one-half of the dread disease of 
the human race known as tuberculosis 
can be traced in a direct or Indirect way 
to the products of the cow or hog. It 
has long been said that the American 
people are in one respect iike dogs, that 
when they get a taste of mutton they 
want more; and to prove this fact, and 
for the benefit of any of you who are 
laboring under the misapprehension of 
s W prices or an over production of mut- 
ton like the meat future, I beg to sub- 
— 2 few figures tor your consideration. 
n 1S87 the sheep siaughtered at Chicago, 
Kansas City, St Louis. ana Omaha 
amounted to 1,173,000, in 1992 to 5,832,000, 
: increase in sixteen years ot 397 per 
‘nt. while the increase m sheep has 
_nh approximately - onivy one-thira of 

at the imcrease in our population nas 

“nh for the same perioa the consump 
on ot mutton has increasea nearly 400 
soit ——e to estimates of re- 
our © men who are in a position to Know, 
117.0 pulation for 19lv will amount to 
tn: 0.000 and tor 1930 to 142,000,000 at 
iis Tatio of figures it at once becomes 
snanifest that mutton will have to be 
provided in anuch large: quantities in the 
‘uture than at preseni, and when we 
*K. inte consideration the ract that the 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


range is already producing to about its 
limit, I think it only a fair conclusion 
that the general farmer of the middle 
west will reap the reward. 

AS a secondary matter let us take a 
look at the subject of wool. Wool has 
been a good fair price for thirty years, 
with one exception, from 1892 to 1897, and 
most of you know the cause. No sheep 
man who went through that period will 
ever forget Grover. However, wool was 
about the only product of the farm dvrr- 
ing that period that -would sell for the 
cost of production. Wool has the soie 
distinction enjoyed by no other product 
that it can be held indefinitely for a 
better market without depreciation in 
value to any amount. It is true that 
we import quite a little wool. However, 
you will find by investigation that what 
we import is of a grade we do not pro- 
duce. As almost every fnhabitant of our 
great commonwealth is a consumer of 
the wool product I can see no reason 
why we shall not expect good prices on 
wool in the future. 

As to the particular kind or breed of 
sheep best suited to the Iowa farm, 
will quote from Henry Wallace. When 
asked what kind of a sheep he liked best, 
he said: “I want a sheep to have the 
shape and thick back and leg of mutton 
of the Southdown, with the size and 
fleece of the Shronshire.”” However, I be- 
lieve there is virtue in all mutton breeds 
when developed to anything like their 
possibilities, but I think any close stu- 
dent of the market will at once notice 
that the medium sized sheep of quality 
are the kind that top the market and 
in the feed lot they are in a class by 
themselves. In the ewe flock the short- 
legged ones are the best mothers, best 
sucklers, and always raise the top lambs. 
I think a mistake is often made by cail- 
ing a sheep large cma because he has 
a large neck and still longer itegs. In 
my opinion a sheep that will weigh more 
than you think he will is much more 
satisfactory than one that weighs :ess 
than you may estimate, 

AS a source of income I shouid !ike to 
compare sheep with cattle, and if { over- 
estimate the :eturns seasonably expected 
trom sheep i stand :eady to be corrected 
by any sheep owner present Six sheew 
to one cow is certainty a fuir ratio, while 
guite a few lock masters will put tne 
satio even higher One Jamb to the ewe 
(and that is a low estimate) would meac 
six lambs at $30” per nead, or $18 ror 
the lamb crop. One dollar ana fifty cents 
per head is certainly noc too high for an 
estimate on wool which would amount. to 
$9 tor six ewes. Adding this to the $18 
for tambs gives a total of $27, and as 
proot that I have given the sheep the 
worst of the estimate I could cite you 
many flocks that have given double 
these returns from a merely market 
standpoint I will venture the statement 
that not a tlockmaster present will agree 
to contract the income from his flock at 
these figures. Does anyone present wish 
to contract the calves from a bunch of 
cows at $27 per head? This does not, 
of course, apply to the dairy business. 
AS a comparison between hogs and sheep 
I am of the opinion that our friends the 
hog imen nave trouble enough of their 
own at present without asking them to 
listen to any figures However, if there 
is any surer way of sapping the soil of 
fertility than nog raising I save never 
discovered ft 

Let us take a giance at sheep as a 
medium of maintaining the fertility of 
the soil I should like to ask a question 
and have it answered now What is 
the greatest hindrance to agriculture? 
Weeds We raise in lowa, in addition to 
lots of other things, 800 varieties of weeds 
Sheep will eat something over 60) varie- 
ties of weeds. horses 300, cows 200 Is 
it not a reasonable conclusion therefore 
that, in the absence of the w S, grass 
will take their place, and that any ani- 
mal that will cause two blades of grass 
to grow where there formerly grew but 
one is a benefactor to the soil and an 
animal that should be looked upon with 
favor? Judging from the way the great 
subject of Increasing the fertility of the 
soil is being agitated by our best posted 
agricuiturists I feel sure that my plea 
for sheep for the general farmer is not 
out of place. 

Uncle Henry Wallace recently said in 
public that there were three things every 
farmer should do. I will quote them, and 
make one additional. First, he said every 
farmer ought to be a member of some 
church and help pay the pastor’s salary; 
second, he should be a member of some 
political party and attend the caucus; 
third, he should buy a manure spreader; 
and, I should like to add, fourth, get a 
few sheep. 

Now a few words in general. I believe 
a great many farmers helieve that to 
succeed with sheep it is necessary to 
procure some _ special experience or 
supernatural knowledge. I wish to say 
that is a mistake. Any farmer who is 
eareful and painstaking with other stock 
and who takes pride enough in farming 
to erect decent fences and suitable quar- 
ters for other kinds of stock will succeed 
with sheep. On the other hand, if all the 

artition fence to be found on the farm 

s what is used to include pasture, in 
which horses, cattle, and hogs all run 
together the year around, and where hogs 
are produced that weigh about 200 pounds 
each at the age of about two years, such 
a farmer had better not take hold of 
sheep. for they will not stana that sort 
of management; neither wili any other 
kind of stock and yield any profit. The:e 
is also not a i60-acre tarm in Warren 
county tut that can sustain twenty-five 
ewes and their :ambs at least six months 
in every year on what would otherwise 
go to waste, and I know quite a few 
farms of that size that could sustain 
double that number on what does go to 
waste. Can you say this much for any 
othe: Kind of stock? This being true on 
land that nas the value of Warren county 
farms and the prospect of it still being 
higher, 1s it not a reasonable conclusion 
— sheep for the generai farmer is log- 
cai? 

A great many inake the mistake of 
starting with too great a number 
Twenty-five to fifty ewes to start with 
are a pienty in my experience I have 
aever known a man to fall who startea 
with twenty-five ewes. In Engiand sheep 
are not kept for run, but, on the contrary. 
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they are kept as a necessity to pay the 
high rentals of $15 to $20 per acre, and 
I am confident that we will see more and 
more sheep in the middle west as land 
gets higher and farmers wake up to the 
fact that general farming is necessary 
to maintain the fertility of the soil. 

In conclusion, to the prospective begin- 
ner I would say, get twenty-five ewes, 
take a reasonable care of them; if you 
like them you will succeed; give them a 
change of pasture just before they need 
it, and you will soon find that ye 4 will 
give you larger returns than any similar 
investment and amount of feed consumed 
of any stock you have. 


Mary had a little lamb; 
It made her father grumble; 

But as the flock and crops increased 
The old man took a tumble. 


—Paper read before Warren County, 
iowa, institute, by O. H. Peasley. 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET CETTER. 

Chicago, May 11.—The most important 
news is the intention of the railroad 
officials to put freight sates up about 10 
per cent, it being estimated that this 
will effect a gain of about 3 per cent in 
seross earnings, ine snerease in rates 10 
be distributeu unevenly. Shippers are 
sure to contest the raise, and should it 
be carried intu effect it would result in 
further advances in meats, breadstuffs, 
etc. Money is plentiful at 5 to 6 per cent, 
and high prices prevail in the grain trade, 
sales continuing to be made very much 
above the figures of a year ago. Refresh- 
ing rains have greatly helped the grow- 
ing wheat in the southwest, and encour- 
aging reports are received, although the 
Hessian fiy is credited with ravages in 
parts of southern Kansas. The fine early 
spring weather has been followed by cold 
and rainy spells, which have greatly re- 
tarded corn planting, put this Is the case 
aearly every year. A short time ago May 
corn was voomed to 10% cents a bushel 
which marks the highest price touche 
since 1902, when the market was cur- 
nered by a clique of New York epecu- 
jators. the price jumping in July of that 
year to 88 cenis. The Chicago corn mar- 
ket is tow ander the control of two 
prominent traders, James H. Patten and 
W. H. Bartiett. who nave bought up 
ahout all the cash corn in store here, 
their plans having been 1suvored py iast 
year’s short crop of marketabie corn and 
the disposition ot many farmers to noid 
back their corn for still better prices. 
Last week’s decrease in the visible sup- 
ply of wheat was the’ largest ever re- 
eorded for a single week. and Montreal 
reports that ocean bookings for early 
space amounts to about 7,000,000 bushels, 
almost entirely wheat. The small supply 
of breadstuffs causes wheat to sell un- 
usually high, and owners are disposed to 
act independently. Dealers in country 
produce are transacting more_ business 
than heretofore, and recent marketings of 
eggs have exceeded all former figures in 
volume. Eggs are now at their best, be- 
sides being much cheaper than any kinds 
of meats, and sales in wholesale quanti- 
ties have reached liberal numbers re- 
eently at 13% to 16% cents per dozen. 
Vast numbers are being shipped all over 
the east, and it will require enormous 
numbers of cases to fill the allotted space 
in the cold storage warehouses. Butter 
is plentiful, too, and there is a big gen- 
eral demand, creameries wholesaling at 
20 to 28 cents per pound, according to 
quality, and dairy lines at 16% to 24 
eents. Trade in cheese is not very ani- 
mated, with orders limited to sufficient 
quantities for immediate wants. With 
grass coming forward in fine shape, and 
more factories starting up, the production 
of cheese will shortly become much 
larger, and this points to lower prices for 
the various makes. Present prices of the 
ordinary western makes of cheese rule at 
11 to 12 cents per pound. Potatoes are 
selling at high prices, owing to their 
searcity, with a fair demand at 70 to 73 
cents per bushel 

Receipts of not far from 56,000 hogs 
on Monday were far above the supply 
ordinarily seen at the beginning of the 
week and were due largely to the fact 
that many farmers sent in supplies be- 
cause tne bad weather prevented farm 
work. Of course, such a run caused a 
sharp break in prices. although the pack- 
ers loaded up freely. The nog supply in 
the east and middle west has been most- 
ly marketed, and the east 1s drawing on 
Chicago for its supply much more freely 
than was the case a year ago, while Chi- 
cago is receiving a big share of its swine 
from west 6f the Mississippi river, with 
a large part from beyond the Missouri. 
Hogs of the lighter weights are the best 
sellers, and little pigs have to be closed 
out at a low range of prices Heavy hogs 
are being discriminated against by buyers 
and seli at a decided discount. Spring 
pigs have been coming along well, but 
the recent cold, stormy weather was un- 
favorable, especially where farmers failed 
to furnish good warm shelter for the 
sows. Large 'itters seem to be the rule 
this spring. and this may be expected to 
nelp make good the smaller aumber of 
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breeding sows retained on. farms. The 
average weight of the hogs now arriving 
here is 220 pounds, compared with 234 
pounds a year Oo and 225 pounds two 
years ago. Late in the week prices suf- 
fered further declines, the week’s aggre- 
gate receipts showing a remarkable in- 
crease, and pogs sold at $5.20 to $5.70, 
compared with $6.15 to $6.52% a year ago, 
but the shrinkage from the figures of a 
week earlier was not as marked as might 
heve been expected. Pigs sold at $4.15 
to $5.25. 

Cattle of all descriptions continue to 
sell unusually high owing to the shortage 
tnroughout the country, east and west, 
and in no year for a jong period, 1902 
alone excepted, have present quotations 
been approached. The requirements of 
the trade are still a pa deal 1essenei oy 
the seriously :owered consumption of beef 
due to its extreme dearness at so un- 
favorable a period, and cattle prices are 
sure to decline when the receipts nappen 
to be greater in yolume than usual, but 
they always react ahortly. it is possible 
each week to dispose of moderate sup- 
ed uf choice heavy peeves arvund the 

ighest prices, these going to various 
eastern markets for a fancy class of 
trade, but the largest demand by far is 
for handy little cattle on the yearling 
order, and heavy cattle that are not. 
prime are discriminated against by the 
average buyer. Most buyers of beef want 
light cuts, and objections are made to the 
waste in heavy cuts. Butcher stock has 
been extremely active for weeks at rela- 
tively high prices for cows and heifers 
and no big number offered, but canner 
cattle are not selling very well. The dairy 
-regions of the country commercially trib- 
utary to Chicago have n sending in 
large numbers of little calves. and low 
prices prevail. The stocker and feeder 
traffic is retarded by the extravagant 
rices asked for cattie, figures look- 
ng dangerous to conservative stockmen. 
These cattle have been selling at $3.25 to 
$5.85 for inferior to prime grades, with a 
great scarcity of the pest feeders, which 
Gre sold usually to local xillers. Beef 
steers nave been selling largely at $6 to 
$7, with the cheaper iots og | at $475 
to $5.75 and the better class of shipping 
beeves at $7.60 to $7.30. Cattle that were 
good solu at $6.59 to $6.75, and medium 
lots were takeu at $6.00 to $645. Ex- 
porters bought sparingly. as markets 
abroad were not in very gooa shape 
Cows and heifers were active and very 
firm at $3.60 to $6.75, with iimited offer- 
ings and active competition trom out-of- 
town buyers. Canners and cutters were 
fair sellers at $1.7) to 3345, while bulls 
sold usually at $3.00 to $5.50 caives at 
$2.50 to $6.26 per 100 pounds. and miikers 
and springers at $25 to $60 per head. Beef 
steers advanced from 1@ to 20 cents last 
week, heavy weights mening the least 
advance. The receipts showed a marked 
falling off. 

Horses show fair animation the recent 
marked animation being lacking, and 
plenty of horses of the various classes 
are offered from day to day. Good 
wagon horses are having a good sale 
right along at $150 to $185 per head, but 
inferior animals of this clasg are neg- 
lected by most buyers and have to go at 
very low figures. Good to choice drafters 
are meeting with a fairly active demand 
at $170 to fo20 and occasionally a sale is 
made at a higher price. The twenty- 
fifth combination sale of the Chicago 
Horse Sale Company in the big pavilion 
with a varied assortment of horses at- 
tracted a great many buyers, 257 harness 
horses being offered for sale. while a 
dealer was in the market executing a4 
large government order for cavatry horses 
at $125 to $140 and upward. Light drivers 
are selling fairly at $150 to $350, and a 
brown stallion at the combination sale 
found a buyer at $525. A shipper from 
Maquoketa, Iowa, disposed of a bay geld- 
ing that weighed a ton at $200 and a 

os of 3,400-pound gray Percherons at 


445 

While a limited number of prime heavy 
wethers and ewes sell now and then on 
an especial order, frequently for export, 
around top prices, the heavier lambs are 
sure to be severely discriminated against 
by purchasers. The consumption of mut- 
ton is unusually smali everywhere, and 
most buyers want tight cuts that have 
as little waste as ssible. Receipts are 
still running mainly to jambs, with but 
a small reentage of sheep, and the 
Colorado jambs are largely wooled. Fat 
lambs have had some recent rallies in 
prices owing to moderate offerings rather 
than to any especial improvement in buy- 
ing orders. The active demand for breed- 
ing ewes seen a year ago has not started 
up, and coye | is doing in wool, buyers 
refusing to make contracts ahead for the 
sorta clip. Wooled lambs sold at $7.00 
to $7.75 and clipped flocks at $5.00 to 
$7.00, while ewes sold at $4.00 to $5.75, 
wethers at $5.30 to $6.10, rams at $3.00 to 
$5.50, and peactnes at $5.50 to $6.25. A 
few Colorado wooled flocks went at $7.09 
to $7.15 for yearlings and at $5.65 to $6.65 
for wethers. W 








One thing more than any other, 
wrecks the hopes of thousands of 
oultry raisers—lice. A louse-in- 
ested hen is a tax—a drain on re- 
sources—a bit of property that rep- 
resents Joss. There’s nothing in 


them but trouble and worriment— 
don’t keep one. 


It isn’t necessary 
to be rid of hens because of lice 
however. Simply dust hens, roosts, 
nests and hidden cracks with 


Instant 
Louse Killer 


® It destroys them completely. Instant 
Louse Killer was formulated by Dr. Hess 
(M.D., D.V.S.), and kills lice on horses, 
cattle, ticks on sheep, cucumber, squash, 
cabbage worms and melon pests, as well 
as rose slugs. It is also a reliable disin- 
fectant and deodorizer. See that the word 
“Instant” appears on the can. 
SOLD ON A WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
In Shaker-top Cans 
le-lb. can., 25c } Except in Canada and 
d-Ib. can., 60c ) extreme West and South 
If your dealer cannot supply you. we 
will forward one-pound can by mail or 
express for 35 cents prepaid. 


> Manufactured by 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 































Outer End of An “Iowa.” 


Your weight ora bull's either won't phase 
it. Solid and rigid, though under great 
strain the high carbon steel frame will 
spring but never bend. 

Perhaps you want your hogs to have free 
runs or two feed lots. That’s easy—just 
slide the ring on the bar that raises the gate 
any desired height from the ground to let 
the pigs under—fine in winter to swing 
over the snow drifts. 

The frame is made of rolled steel tubing—not 
common steel—and will last your life time.— 
Well, suppose the wires do get loose, you've 
= galvanized stretcher on every wire to 
seep them snug and tight. 

You've had to work hard for your money — can 
you afford to waste it on w_oden gates that last 

hut ayear or two and al. ays need repairing? 

You_can have the towa Gate in any atyle— all 
mesh, or half mesh and half barbed wire — any 
length or height. Price from $4.50 up, accord: 
ing to size and style. Better write today, 
while it’s on your mind, for our free ilius- 
trated book. t will show you how to gets 
rid of repairing gates for keeps. 


Iowa Gate Company 
Fifth St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
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As usual, Johnson, tue Incubator Man, 
makes a further reduction of 10% on 
orders from May Ist to Nov. Ist. This 
reduction for 6 months makes the 
OLD TRUSTY the lowest priced good 
incubator onthe market. 40 s Trial 
allowed as usual. Big catalog, poul- 
try pictures and trustworthy poultry 
formation FREE for the asking. 

M. M, JIMNSON, Clay Center, Neb. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 











STATE AID FOR POULTRY. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I see by an editorial in the poultry 
department that you are opposed to an 
appropriation by the state for estab- 
lishing and maintaining a state poultry 
show. Now I do not believe that*Wal- 
laces’ Farmer wishes to antagonize the 
breeders of the state who are raising 
pure bred poultry and who are now 
working for an appropriation with this 
thought in view. I should like to call 
attention to a few things connected 
with the breeding of so-called fancy 
poultry. In the first place, what con- 
stitutes “fancy poultry,” or rather 
pure bred poultry, which I like better? 
All poultry breeders of America use 
the American Standard of Perfection, 
which is published by the American 
Poultry Association. Now one would 
conclude, by reading the article refer- 
red to that all that went to make up 
an exhibition specimen at any of our 
shows, would be its fancy points, by 
which one would mean the color of the 
specimen and markings. 

Now, as a matter of face, the color 
only counts for from 40 to 50. per 
cent of the number of points, the rest 
being given to shape and by the shape 
of a specimen is determined its eco- 
nomic value and the poultry breeders 
give just as much thought and time 
to producing good shaped specimens 
as they do to the color. What the 
breeder of any other kind of live stock 
is to the breed which he produces such 
is the true poultry fancier to the poul- 
try industry at large. And while it 
does not make much difference to the 
average farmer whether the cockerels 
he buys are high scoring or not it is 
of importance to know that they are 
typical of the breed which they repre- 
sent whether they are bred for meat 
production or eggs. How long would 
our great breeds of poultry maintain 
the high standard of excellence which 
they now have if it were not for the 
poultry breeder? Who would have 
given us our great American breeds, 
the Plymouth Rocks and the Wyan- 
dottes; or who would have imported 
our fine Asiatic breeds, the Brahamas 
and Langshans and Cochins? Who 
would have given us our most popu- 
lar market duck, the Pekin, had it not 
been for the poultry fancier-and poul- 
try show? Does any one claim that 
the farmer has not been benefitted by 
the introduction of these breeds? Yet, 
how many farmers have the desire or 
time and money (I say money because 
these things have been accomplished 
by men who had plenty of means and 
time to carry out their chosen work) 
to have done this work? 

Would Wallaces’ Farmer wish the 
poultry breeders and exhibitors of the 
state to understand they were not in 
sympathy with them and their work? 
Would you belittle the work of such 
men as Feltch, Williams, Pierce and 
Butterfield, men who worked for the 
poultry industry when it had not at- 
tained to the magnitude it now has, 
yet from their efforts has been de- 
veloped much that is good in the pres- 
ent poultry culture. 

Now what the breeders of the state 
want is such state aid as will give us 
a state show equal at least to our sis- 
ter states. Do you know that the poul- 
try product of Iowa is greater than 
either Missouri, Kansas or Nebraska 
yet each of these states enjoy state aid 
for their state show. 

Ss. B. MILLS. 

Story county, Iowa. 


Remarks:—We think that Mr. Mills 
hardly understands our attitude. We 
are fully in accord with him in want- 
ing the state to aid the poultry indus- 
try in every way that is helpful and 
practical. Mr. Mills lives at Ames and 
is in a position to know that the poul- 
try branch of the Ames college is crip- 
pled for lack of funds. The point at 
issue is whether most good can be ac- 
complished for the poultry interest by 
state aid to a show, or by aid to the 
poultry department of the college, and 
along educational lines such as we 
suggested in the article to which Mr. 
Mills takes exception. 

There is one point which the advo- 
cates of state aid for a state poultry 
show seem to overlook, and that is 
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adds greatly to the appearance of a dwelling, barn, stable or 
any building it covers, but the color must be permanent or in- 
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that if the state aids the show, then 
the state will probably take over and 
control the management, taking it out 
oy the hands of the men who have 
shown that they are quite able to hold 
shows independent of state aid. Mr. 
Mills refers to the state aid which 
Missouri has given to its show. In 
this connection we quote from an ex- 
change: “The $2,000 paid out annually 
by the state of Missouri for this ex- 
hibit has encouraged a number of 
breeders to join the association. There 
seems to be a difference of opinion 
among some of them as to what rights 
they have as members, but it is un- 
derstood by the men who handed the 
money over that the governor appoints 
the committee to take charge of the 
funds andthe membership in the Mis- 
souri State Association gives them a 
voice in association affairs locally, but 
it does not in any way give them au- 
thority as to how or when the poultry 
shows are to be held, and under what 
management. In fact this is left en- 
tirely to the board appointed by the 
governor.” 

The poultry breeders of Iowa can hope 
only for a limited appropriation for the 
poultry industry from any legislature, 
however the members of the legisla- 
ture may be individually interested. 
We believe in state aid to the poultry 
show through the State Fair. The ob- 
jection to a state aided poultry show 
as advocated is that machinery must 
be created for the handling of the 
funds and the management of the 
show all of which will absorb a por- 
tion of the appropriation which, if ex- 
pended through the State Fair, would 
be given out in premiums. 

The one objection to a state show 
at the State Fair is the season at 
which it is held and this is not a vital 
one. The points in its favor are—the 
machinery and management are all 
provided; the time is known. A con- 
certed action on the part of breeders 
can readily secure as liberal treat- 
ment in the way of premiums and am- 
ple provision for the show as are ac- 
corded to any other of the live stock 
interests of the state in proportion to 
its importance. Another advantage of 
a show in connection with the State 
Fair is that it would be seen by thou- 
sands of people and the educational 
value to the poultry breeders of the 
state would be consequently many fold 
greater than could be hoped for froma 
special state poultry show where the 
attendance would naturally be limited. 

Educate people in general along 
poultry lines at state expense and you 
will develop the finest market in the 
world among the farmers for the fine 
stock the fanciers (who have time and 
money to devote to the poultry inter- 
ests as a fad, and have thus, as Mr. 
Mills points out, been of inestimable 
benefit in the making of new and im- 
proving of old breeds) have to offer. 
The town lot fancier knows he is mak- 
ing a good investment when he spends 
from fifty to five hundred dollars for 
a male to head his best pen; he knows 
he is giving value when he charges 
from five to twenty dollars per setting 
of eggs. He says frankly that his cus- 
tomers are not among the farmers, but 
other town lot fanciers. Not because 





‘ 


the farmer can’t afford to buy but be- 
cause he can’t see the value of the 
investment. Get the farmer interest 
ed in the fancy as well as the utility 
qualities at the State Fair, show him 
that utility and fancy qualities can be 
and are combined in one bird, and he 
will pay the fancier’s price, become 
his customer, possibly his competitor. 





The Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of Nebraska has just issued a bul- 
letin on pocket gophers which contains 
a description of their habits, the dam 
age done and best means of combating 
them. Illustrations are given showing 
the best ways to Set traps and instruc- 
tions are given for the use of bi-sul- 
phide of carbon. Readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who live in Nebraska and prob- 
ably a limited number of those who 
do not live in Nebraska can secure 2 
copy of this bulletin, which is No. 
29, by addressing a letter to the di- 
rector of the experiment station, Lin- 
coln, Neb. 


Lightning is Harmless 


—Only When There is No Resistance to Lightning 


Every moment that you let your buildings go with- 
out protection you are resisting lightning. You must 
remember that electricity is one of the forces of na- 
ture under control of the laws of nature. Lightning 
is dangerous only when you disobey these laws 

We have the greatest, little, free book on **The Laws 
of Lightning’ ever published, which we want every 
reader of this paper to send for right away, because 
it will prove to you things about lightning that you 
cannot afford not to know. 

It illustrates in colors how electricity creeps into 
your home, what happens when too much gets in; 
also tells how easy itis to keep electricity out and not 
be always at the mercy of it. Write us a postal for this 
book now—today. Don't take chances by waiting. Do 
it now. More people are killed by lightning than by 
railroad wrecks and almost 75% of all property Joes in 
the country is due to lightning. You cannot affor’ to 
be without this book another 24 hours. rite f t 
now. Book printed in English, German, Bohemian 
and Norwegian. Address— 


National Cable & Mfg.Co., 18 Cable St.,Niles, Mich. 











Buys the Best 


Incubator 
ever made 


Preight Prepaid East of Rockies 


Doub cases all over; best 
copper tan’:; nurser self- 
regulating. Best 100 Bret hot-wate. Brooder, #4.3°. 
Both ordered together, 811.00. Satis? ction guarc: 
teed, Nomachinesa. any priceare bette.. Writ. for 
our book today or send price now and 6. ve wai. ng. 


Belle Cit, Incubator Co , Box 12, Racine, * ‘is. 
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MANLOVE 
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MANLOVE GATE CO., 272 E. Huron St 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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| Poultry Advertising 
Rates 


The rate for classified farm poultry advertising 
tn Wallaces’ Farmer is 3 cents per word, each 
issue, payable cash with the order for the num- 
ber of insertions destred. 

No advertisement will be accepted for less 
than 4insertions, and each advertisement must 
contain 120r more words. The name and address 
are a part thereof, and each initial or figure 
counts ss one word. These rates are for adver- 
t!sements set without display other than initial 
letter. 

Display Advertising comes at a different 
rate. Those desiring same can obtain the rate 
by advising us of the size of advertisement they 


desire, and the number of insertions. 
Remittances — Make all remittances hy 
bank draft, postal or express order payable to, 


and address all correspondence to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, - DES MOINES, IOWA 














LEGHORNS. 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively. 

Cockerels all sold. Eggs, single sittings of 15 

$1.25; two or more sitting, Sieach. 100 eggs for 85.4, 
200 for 9.00. T. A. Dayenport, Belmond, lowa. 





Q Cc. W. Leghorns—Bred for superior laying qual- 
i. itlea and high s.oring. Eggs 15, 75c; 100, 83. 
Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 





‘INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, #1 per 20. M. 
OE. Page, Madrid, lowa. 





~ Cc. B. Leghorns—8 years a breeder. Keep only 
‘>. one breed. Farm range, pure stock. Eggs for 
hatching, 50c per 15, or $2.50 per hundred. Can fill 
order. on short notice. 8. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 





| hg Comb White Leghorns. I M Thorn- 


4 burgh, Perry, lowa. 





Comb Brown Leghorn eggs exclusively. 
O. T. Caivert, Ruca Falls, lowa. 


1INGL® 
b U.r_ular free. 





Q C. WHITE and Brown Leghorns. Eggs from 
‘Oe choice matings @1 per 15,#3 peri. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Barker Bros., Indianola, lowa. 





Chicago show, 1908, 
Eggs—15, 


UFF Leghorns, single comb. 
won first cockerel, second pullet. 
#1.50; 30, $2.50. George Demlow, Eigin, I11 





JOSE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively. Write 
\ for prices on eggs. F. Lowman, Eldora, Iowa. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


White Holland turkey eggs, 25c each. Buff Ply- 
mouth Rock, Light Brahma and Pekin duck eggs, $1 
per 15, until June 21st. 
MRS. HB. KR. OWENS, 


Waite PLymoutH Rocks 


Black Langsha~ and W. Pekin Dacks, 
Tumbler Pigeons. Eggs $1 per 16. 


CARLTON HUTCHINS, Algona, la. 


ANKIN’S ROYAL ROCKS Far 


Baffand White W yandottes are Amer- 
ica’s very best. Trap nests used exclusive- 
ly. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ckis. $2.50, $3, 
$4and%5. Eggs $2.50 and $5 per 15. 


H.P.RANKIN, Box 101, Hartington, Neb. 





Homestead, Iowa 











} AMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs from Iowa's larg- 
4 est and highest scoring flock of Giant strain 
sronze turkeys. Nothing under 96 and up to 9844 
Eges SOc, 75c and $leach. One fine flock of large B. 
P. Rock hens mated to Ist, 2, 3d, 4th and 5th prize 
cockerels at Clay Co, poultry show, scored by Eason. 
Eggs, $1.50 per 15,383.50 per 50. or 6 per 1:0. This 

ck has free range and you can set from same birds 
I a6, I win, 80 can you. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Grant Gallaher, Spencer Iowa. 





Kess—10 chicks guaranteed. Catalogue free. 
4 Rhode Island Reds, Buff and Black Urpingtons, 
Columbian and White Wyandotte, Kocks. 


Partridge, 
Hampton Poultry Co., Box 911, 


Ducks, Geese. 
Hampton, Iowa. 








sp 78—S. C. W. Leghorn 3c. each, White Wyandotte 
4c. each, for 300r more. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Belle- 
vue, lowa. 





B°¢s for hatching— White Wyandotte, #1.(0 for 15; 
4 White Holland turkey, $2.50 for 11; TJulouse 
geese, $1.50 for 7. Forest Home Poultry Farm, 
Audubon, lowa. 





Kees for sale—White Rocks, Silver Wyandottes, 
4 Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, Pekin ducks. 
Pens score 90 to 944g 61 per sitting J. T. Perry, 
Selma, lowa. 





EKIN duck eggs for sale; also White Wyandotte 
and Rarred Plymouth Rock eggs. Mrs. Maria 
Herbert, Rock Rapids, lowa. 


Kees—™. B. turkeys, $4.00 per 9. Blue Barred 
4 Kocks, $2.00 per15. Solid Buff Wyandottes, 32 00 
per 15. 





C.C Pease, Stuart, lowa. 





WHITE Rocks—15 eggs #1. Bronze turkey eggs 
25c each. Mra. Cliff Said, Emerson, lowa. 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


S. 6. Rhode island Reds 


Write for prices on eggs that will hatch 


out prize winners. 
P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt County, lowa 
kes Comb Rhode Island Reds exclusively. 
Eggs $2.00 and $1.25. Scored and unscored stock. 
Incubator lots. Mrs. 8. B. Hillier, Floyd, lowa. 


| HODE Island Reds—Hanson strain, both Rose and 
Single Combs. Best of winter layers. Eggs $2 
tting, 15. C. H. Wells, Boone, lowa. 














PURE bred R. C. Rhode Island Reds. Eggs $1.50 
per 15, 86 per 100. Dell Carr, Hardy, Iowa. 





INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eges for sale, 
/ @lfori5. Mre. M. A. Mastin, Wall Lake, lowa. 





R )SE Comb Rhode Islands exclusively. Eggs 15, $1; 
100,84 E. Vorhies, Lockridge, lowa. 


S\. ©. Rhode Island Reds exclusively. Good size, 
* fine color, best of layers. Eggs, $1.25 and $1.50 
per15. Mrs. J. H. Pinkerton, Liberty, Neb. 











DUCKS. 





PRIZE winning Indian Runner ducks. Excellent 
-~ layers. Eggs $1.50, 11. John H. Verploegh, 
ella, lowa. 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


MACADAM ROADS IN ILLINOIS. 

An Illinois correspondent in writing 
us encloses an article by W. D. Cur- 
tis in the Chicago Record-Herald on 
road improvement in the- United 
States, and wishes our judgment on 
the application of state aid to Illinois 
conditions. 

Mr. Curtis writes so much that it is 


scarcely to be expected that he can 
always be sure of his facts. We have 


a degree of suspicion of the accur- 
acy of his stetements of fact in the 
article in question. For example, ke 


states that the assessed valuation of 
160-acre farms in the corn belt of Illi- 
nois ranges from $1.600 to $2,400, 
averaging about $2,000. These lands, 
he states, rent at from five to six dol- 
lars per acre. If so, they must sell at 
$100 and over. Therefore, the assess- 
ment for taxation in Illinois must be 
one-eighth or less of the actual valua- 
tion. Is that true? Our Illinois read- 
ers can answer this by referring to 
their tax receipts. 

Next he estimates that an expendi- 
ture of 50 million would build from 
20,000 to 25,000 miles of hard roads. 
This would mean from $2,000 to $2,500 
a mile. There are probably some sec- 
tions in Illinois, where gravel or stone 
is abundant, where a road could be 
built for this amount; but we do not 
believe it can be done in the black 
land of the corn belt. We think double 
the amount would be nearer the mark. 

From this he concludes that an ex- 
penditure of five millions a year— 
one half to be paid by the state and 
the other half by a bond issue—would 
require a levy of two mills or $40 for 
a ten-year period. 

He assumes furthermore, that if the 
township were bonded at the highest 
rate of interest the law permits, 5 
per cent, the maximum amount of 
bonds resting up the farm in question 
would be $100, at the rate of $10 a 
year with interest; and that in the 
ten years the farmer would pay $127.50 
in bonds and interest. Add to this 
the $40 of state aid, and we have a 
total of $167.50, which would be the 
maximum tax upon the farm in ques- 
tion, or 10.5 cents per acre per year. 
He assumes still further, that the 
building of state roads would make an 
increase in rent of two or three times 
the amount of the tax. In other words, 
that the expenditure of $1.05 an acre 
would add $10 to the value of better 
grades of farm lands. 

These statements Mr. Curtis makes 
on the authority of Mr. Howard H. 
Gross of Chicago, secretary of the 
Farmers’ Good Roads League of the 
state of Illinois. Our Illinois readers 
are better able to judge of the correct- 
ness of these figures than we are. We 
wish to call their attention, however, 
to the fact that it will cost more per 
annum to keep the macadamized roads 
in repair after they are constructed, 
than the tax the farmer pays to build 
them on the above estimate. The low- 
est estimate we have ever seen of the 
cost of keeping macadamized roads. in 
repair is $10 per mile, the highest 
$100. The actual cost will come 
somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes for each year. 

The cost of maintaining macadam 
roads will be doubled by a more gen- 
eral use of automobiles. In fact, the 
automobile, which has come to stay, 
souads the death knell of the macadam 
road. This was pointed out to us re- 
cently in Washington by those _ in 
charge of good roads work in the de- 
partment of agriculture. Any one who 
will read the Chicago papers will see 
that in some sections of that city 
where they have fine macadam roads, 
they are actually in despair of finding 
means to keep them in repair since the 
advent of the automobile. The action 
of the automobile is directly opposite 
to that of the broad tired wagon. The 
latter compacts; the automobile dis- 
integrates. It literally sucks all the 
finer portions out of the road bed and 
pries the coarser portions loose. 

In a country like Illinois, or any 
farming portion of the west where 
there is likely to be a long period of 
dry weather, macadam roads go to 
pieces in a very few months. The pro- 
longed drouth and extreme heat shrink 
the binding from the stones, the winds 
blow it out, the automobile tires suck 
it out, and the result is that in a few 
months we have what is known as a 
raveled road, that is, a road with loose 
stones lying on the surface. These 
can not be used again to any good pur- 
pose. We caution our Illinois farm- 
ers to go slow in the way of voting 





taxes on themselves for macadam 
ro2ds in that state. 

The road drag properly used will 
give them a better road for ordinary 
farm purposes during nine months in 
the year than any macadam road ever 
built; and it can be maintained at a 
cost of five dollars per mile per annum, 
allowing the farmer fifty cents an 
hour for the work actually necessary. 





SMALL BARNS PREFERABLE TO 
ONE LARGE BARN. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I woncer if that man who would 
heave a barn large enough to hold all 
of his stock of all kinds really knows 
what he wants. 

Think, study and investigate the sub- 
ject carefully before you invest your 
hard earned dollars in a large barn. 
Such a barn is very expensive, both in 
material and labor. Would it. be sat- 
isfactory if you had it? Think of all 
the labor required to separate stock 
of all kinds and ages and properly se- 
cure them under one roof. 

Think of the condition of your lots 
around the barn in the spring of the 
year when it is muddy, after*the stock 
have waded through the night and 
morning for awhile to get to and from 
the barn. Even if it is so arranged 
that they can be watered in their stalls 
they cannot be confined very long at 
a time without injury to their health. 
They are more susceptible to disease 
when so crowded together; they must 
have exercise and sunlight. 

Think of the labor necessary to keep 
the stock bedded and the stall cleaned 
out. Even the removal of the hay from 
a large, wide mow into the racks and 
mangers is no small task. 

Then there is the risk from fire. 
How subtle and various are the ways 
by which a fire may get started—a 
broken lantern, a spark from a smok- 
er’s pipe, a few matches in a coat or 
vest pocket carelessly left in the barn 
is thrown down, tramped upon or 
chewed by rats or mice; or a stroke 
of lightning may kindle a blaze at any 
time. Seldom is the barn or any of 
its contents ever saved if fire once 
starts. 

Why not build a barn large enough 
to hold the work horses and wean- 
lings, with a few box stalls for mares 
and colts. And another for cattle, far 
enough away so that if one should 
catch fire and burn the other would 
escape, and have it so arranged that 
the milk cows, calves and weanlings 
can be stabled by themselves. And 
have the other sidé of the barn for 
older cattle in an open shed or an in- 
closed stable with wide doors to be left 
open except in times of storms, Leave 
large space between stables for hay or 
shredded fodder te rest on the ground. 
Such barns made of poles or posts, set 
on cement, and secured at bottom as 
recommended ina recent issue of Wal- 
laces’ Farm, are cheaper because they 
do not require such heavy timbers, 
and if well made we believe will prove 
more satisfactory to the average Iowa 
farmer. J. S. HARDIN. 





The first breed standard will be 
issued for the Plymouth Rocks. Ata 
total of 124 poultry shows this breed 
exhibited 14,514 birds, the Wyandottes 
followed with 12,220 birds, the Leg- 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


VERGREEN LAWN FARM. KM. Hummel, 
Prop., Monroe, la., breeaerof B. P. Rocks exclu- 
sively for 25 years. Yards headed by cockerels scor- 
ing 92 points. Prize winners weighing 11 to 18 Ibs. 
Hens and pullets weighing 7 to 11 Ibs. with that deep, 
straight blue barring. Eggs $1.50 per 15, $2.50 per Sv. 
Prompt shipment and eggs guaranteed fertile. 


Barred Plymodth Rock Eggs 


from large, well marked birds. The kind to improve 
your flock. Breeder of this strain 18 years. $1.0 per 
5. Prompt shipment. 
H. C. YATES, Thornburg, iowa 


Barred Plymouth Rocks 


Closing out cheap. 40 scored cockerels, good, heavy 
bone birds. Eggs $1.00 per 15, @1.75 per 30, $2.25 per 
50, 63.75 per 100. J. A. PENN, Alta, lowa 


ARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 
from extra large honed stock, nicely marked 
with that narrow straight barring to skin. Yards 
headed by cocks and coc«erels weigh'ng 11 to 13 Ihe. 
with a 27% fnch bone, scoring to93. Al! prize winners. 
15 eggs $1; 80, $1.50. Guaranteedgfertile. J. W. Wag- 
ner, Monroe, lowa. 


BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Have a few good cockerels left yet. Eggs in season. 
Write Miss B. Lind, Rolfe, lowa. 


from high class Barred Rocks, #1 for 15 
ores os 100. Also Poland-China hogs. 
- “AHL, R. 5, Boone, lowa. 


’ Cockerels and a 
Rilea’s Pure Barred Rocks Cockere's and cere. 
yeartoold customers. This meas one thing, quality 
Mra. J. Willis Rilea, Box 50, Grand River, lowa. 


{TRATER BROS., Monroe, Iowa, breeders of exh!- 
bition Barred Plymouth Rocks 29 years. The 
kind that weigh and win. At the Monroe show we 
won Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th, cockerel; Ist, 8rd puliet: Ist 
cock, 2d hen, 1st pen. Ist heaviest bighest scoring 
ten. At Des Moines we won Ist, 2d, 5th cockere); 
lst, 2d, 4th pullet, 2d pen, ist best ten. Eggs $1.50, 
15; $2.00, 26. 


“nee ROCKS—Eggs, cockerel, 2 15; pullet, ¢2 
15; pullet, No. 3. 61.50 15; range, ¢115. Partridge 
Wyandottes, No. 1, 68 15; No. 2, @1. 50 15. W. L. Larson, 
Aurelia, lowa. 


GGS from large, shapely Barred Rocks, with bright, 
clean,snappy barring. Also incubator eggs, from 
Wales, Latham and Ri —_ 47 ‘8 strains, #4 per hun- 
dred. Circular free. J. H. Taylor, Box F, Mason- 
vilie, lows. 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks exclusively. Ideal 
strain, from prize winners, excellent breeders. 
Guaranteed fresh eggs from pens 1 and 2, 15 for #2; 
80, $3.50; pen 8 and 4, 15 for $1.50; 30, $2.50. 
Auestad, Slater, lowa. 






































UFF Rock ones. Orders jtoltettes. 
Write Mary F Fi herabiit, Shenandoah, lowa, 


HITE Plymouth Rock eggs 15 for ¢1. 
Browning, Newton, lowa. 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks. Eggs from high ecor- 
ing prize winners and big layers at 15 for 81 and 
$1.50. Forest Poultry Co., Forest City, lowa. 


HITE Plymouth eegs, F'shel etrain, 15 for ¢1, 
100 for #4. _C. J. Rode, Ogden, luwa. 


Cres: Buff Rock eggs—#1 per — - per 100. Mrs. 
red Coffin, R. 3, Oskaloosa, I 


BAkRED Rock pen eggs, fifteen $2.50. Cockerels 
score 92%. Range eggs 61, or $4 per hundred. 
Mrs. A. 8. Wilkinson, Paton, Iowa. 


1 EGGS 63.50, from high scoring Barred Piy- 

mouth Rocks. Cockerels score 91 to to 91'¢ 
50, 82; 20.61. Satisfaction guaranteed. E. 8. Hardin, 
Knoxville, lowa. 


GGS from exhibition Barred Plymouth Rocks 
scoring up to 9234 points, $1.25 for 15, $2 for 30. 
J.C. Watts, Berwick, lowa. 


Wiltz Plymouth Rock eggs from scored stock, #1 
per15. Mrs. Jas. Pedley, Algona, lowa. 


HOROUGHBRED Barred Plymouth Rocks, ¢1 per 
15, from prize winning stock. Mrs. Amelia U. 
Beals, College Springs, lowa. 


UFF Rocke—Burdick strain, prize winners. Eemrs 
$2 per fifteen, $6 per hundred. W. C. Bradivy, 
Bussey, lowa. 





Mrs. 0. W. 



































WYANDOTTES. 


Model White Wyandottes Exclusively 


Winners at Marshalltown, Legrand and Ames Poultry 
shows, 1907. Eggs from exhibition pens $8 per si\:- 
ting. Eggs from farm range flock of 100 hens and 
pullets mated with Dustin cockersls, $6 per 100. 

The Model Farm, R.D.1, Marshalltown, In. 


QMITH’s Champion White Quill White Wyandottes 
—lowa’s atest winners. Nine grand matings. 














horns with 8,740, and the Rhode | kegs during May $2.50 per 15. Eggs shipped same 

Island Reds had 5,812. day order is received. "A. J. Smith, Cedar Rapids, 
‘ lowa, R. F. D, 5. 

ILVER Laced Wyandottes exclusively. Get our 

BRAHMAS. 8 circular before ordering your eggs for hatching, 





LIGHT 


pradwa' EGGS 


I have bred them for over 15 years and keep no 
other kind. Prices ¢1 for 15, $2.50 for 45. $5 for 100. 
A fair hatch guaranteed or I will send another order 
at half price. Address 


Frank P. Healy, Bedford, la. 


IGHT Brahmas exclusively. Eggs, $3 per 100; ¢2 
per 50. Elver McUlelland, Nodaway, lowa. 











TURKEYS. 


John A. Johnson, It 2, Pilot Mound, Ia. 


UFF Wyandottes, farm range; 100 eggs $3.50. 
Geo. M. De Yoe, Briit, Iowa. 


{OLDEN Laced ba gy ge = prize winners. 15 
egae $1.75. 45 eggs $4. Mrs. Edward Huggins, 
Skidmore, Missouri. 


L. WYANDOTTES exclusively. Eggs for hatch - 
¢ irg. Something good. Mrs. J.L. Baker, Colum- 
bus Junction, lowa. 


wars wynntote eggs $1.50 per S. $6 per 100, #15 
300, from birds scoring 93 to 954%. Mrs. 8. 
E. Alley, Box 93, Greenfield, lowa. 


Wine Wyandotte cage. reduced price. Breed- 
stock for sale. . G. Brock yay, Indianola, 


it’s free. 




















y B. TURKEY eggs, $2.50 for 10. Mrs. Viola Herr, 
« Ainsworth, lowa. 


Wait Wyandotte eggs—e4 per hundred for orders 
of thirty or more. I. W. Jacobson, Madrid, Ia. 








ORPINGTONS. 





Mike’s S. C. Buff Orpington Banch 
Eggs from scored bi:ds. Cook strain. Pen No.1 
scores from 923¢ to 94, 15 eggs $2, 26 fors3; pen No2 
scores from 90 to 92, 15 eggs $1.25, 26 for $2. Sire of 
male birds of both above pens was imported from 
England. Orders now booked. Scored stock for sale. 





pen, $1.50 per 


ar Wyandotte eggs from utilit 
averly, lowa. 


P. M. Cretzmeyer, Route 5, 








LANGSHANS. 





LACK Langshans exclusively, farm range. Egcs 
A * 15; 95 per 1C). Mrs. A.J.Sloan, Brimfieid, 
inois. 


LACK Langshan eggs for hatching, 75c per 15, #4 
for 100. J. F. Blackman, R. F. D., Stuart, lowa. 








Write for circular. 8. W. JOHNSON, Blater, Iowa. 
GGS—Single Comb Buf Orsingtens- a 1, 82.50 
for 15; pen 2, €1.50 for 15. Ed. a. 
Roland, Iowa. 





NINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs from high 
scored pens, $1 and $1.50 per setting. Mrs. 
Charles Gutches, Floyd, lowa. 








K Langshans—lIowa State Fair winners. 
Eggs from prize 
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Fill Your Silo 
With 
An “OHIO” 


“Your No. 17 Ensilage Cutter is a 
hummer and no mistake, as we’put 
through 100 tons in 5 hours.’’—M. G. 
ARNOLD, Strawberry Point, lowa. 


“Our only trouble is to get the corn 
to the machine fast enough.’’ 

That’s the only complaint that’s 
ever heard from users of ‘‘Ohio’’ En- 
silage Cutters. 

We would like to have you look into 
the ‘‘Ohio”’ capacity, required horse 
ome pe the self-feed, the bull dog grip 
eed rolls, the hnge throat, the travel- 
ing feed table, the light running, the 


durability, the convenience. You 
6ught to understand how perfectly 
‘“*Ohio’’ Blower Cutters work from 


start to finish. 
Write for our 92-page catalog. 


IOWA STATE AGENT, 





H. C. HARGROVE, Des Moines, la. 
MANUFACTURED BY Z 


Sicver Mra. Co. 
Salem, Ohio 


















m= NEW LOW DOWN=e 
AMERICAN CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


Guaranteed to skim closer 
than any separator in the 
Sold direct from the 
factory. We are the oldest 
exclusive manufacturers of 
hand separators in America. 
You save al! agents’, dealers’ 
and even mail order house 
yrofits. We_have the most 
iberal 30 DAYS’ 
freight prepaid offer. 
for It today. Our new 
low down, waist high 
Separator is the finest, 
highest quality machine on 
the market; no other — 
arator compares with it in 
close skimming, ease of 
cleaning, easy running, sim- 
plicity, strength or quality. 
Our own (the manufactur- 
er’s) guarantee protects you 
on every AMERICAN ma- 
ychine. We can ship im- 
mediately. Write for our 
: reat ier pa ay 
© <atalo waist high model. Adéress, 
C0 Box 1088. 
+ Bainbridge, N. Y. 


AWERIGAN SEPARATOR 


» QLPARATOR 


HAVE YOU SEEN OUR LATEST 
IMPROVED 1908 MODEL ECONOMY 
CREAM SEPARATOR? Built on the 
low down order, easy running, simple 
beyond comparison, Skims to a trace. 
The easiest running, closest skimmers, 
strongest and by far the best cream 
separators ever made. Prices so low 
they scream for attention. Look 
in one of our latest Big Catalogues 
for cream separators. If you haven't 
a Big Book borrow your neighbor's; 
otherwise before buying a cream sepa- 
Tator anywhere at any price, on a 
postal card addressed to us, simply say, 
‘Mail me your latest and greatest 

am Separator Offer. A | 


Cre: DDREsSs, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., cuicaco 


WAIST HIGH 


























mee , 

Kills every fly it strikes. Keeps all insect peste 
off cowsinpasturelongerthananyimitation. Absolutely 
barmiess. Cures all sores. Used by same dairymen 
since 1885. Kills lice and mites. If dealer offers sub- 
stitute, send us S21 for Improved 3-tube Sprayer and en- 
ough 8HOO-FLY to protect 200 cows. Name express of- 
fice. Sl returned ifcows not protected. Free booklet 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., 1321 N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 
Editor kagws from experience that Shoo-Fly is 0. K. - 


FIX YOUR ROOF 


5c Per $ uare —We will guarantee to put 

q ® any old leaky, worn-out, 

rusty, tin, iron, steel, paper, felt or shingle roof in 

perfect condition, and ‘keep it in perfect condition 
for dc per square per year. 

8 The Pertect Roo! Preserver, makes old, 

worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaranteed 

00 2 1X or money refunded. Our free reefing book 

telis all about it. Write for it today, 

the Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 39, Elyria, Obie, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute thetr expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered 











THE BEST BREED OF COWS. 

A Franklin county, lowa, correspon- 
dent writes: 

“Will you please tell me which you 
consider to be the best breed of dairy 
cows for an Iowa farmer who does 
not have a silo but is well equipped 
otherwise? I have an average bunch 
of Short-horn cows but it is hustling 
them to pay their way by the scales 
and test. Would I better fatten off 
the whole bunch and get a dairy type 
or try and cross them up? I am con- 
vinced that there is a good thing in 
the milk business if properly handled. 
I sell my cream to the creamery. I 
am very much pleased with your book 
on ‘The Skim-Milk Calf.’ The day of 


the scrub cow on $125 land is fast 
coming to an end and I want to get 
the right kind of cows for a founda- 
tion.” 

Our correspondent does not make 
himself ew@frety clear. We are nos 


certain whether he is going into the 
dairy business as a special business 
or whether he simply wishes to milk 
all the cows he keeps on his farm 
and conduct general farming. In 
either event he wants to get the best 
cows possible, but the kind of cows 
would depend somewhat upon which 
sort of farming he is intending to do. 
If he is going to make a specialty of 
dairying then he would do just as well 
to begin building up a herd of special 
dairy cows. If, however, he wants to 
raise calves and feed them the sur- 
plus grain on the farm then he would 
do better to keep his Short-horns and 
begin weeding them out and replacing 
those which are not giving a paying 
quantity of milk with others which 
will. The important thing to get firm- 


ly fixed in mind is that the way to 
judge a cow is by the number of 
pounds of milk and butter fat she 


gives in a year; and it does not par- 
ticularly matter what breed she be- 
longs to or what her color. 





SOME DAIRY QUESTIONS. 


A Story county, lowa, correspond- 
ent writes: 
“Where can I buy a Babcock milk 


tester and what kind or make is the 
best? 

“How often should the milk of each 
cow be weighed and tested? 

“Between what ages does the cow, 
on an average, give the largest flow 
of milk; or in other words, at what 
age does a cow begin to give her full 
flow, and at what age does she begin 
to decline? 

“At what rate can cows be pas- 
tured by the acre, as a rule, and how 
are cows compared with horses in 
pasture, considering both animals full 
grown?” 

A year or two 
Farmer arranged to 
considered to be a strictly 


since Wallaces’ 
handle what we 
first-class 


j3abcock milk tester and one which 
we could fully recommend to our 
readers. We sell this in the eight- 


bottle size at $10, the purchaser pay- 


ing express charges. The milk of 
each cow should be weighed daily, 


morning and evening. The way to do 
this easily is to rule a sheet of paper 
with a column for each cow and tack 
it u. either in the dairy barn, milk 
house, or wherever the milk is taken 
to +» emptied from the pails. Have 
by this sheet a pair of spring bal- 
ances and weigh and note the weight 
of the milk of each cow morning and 
evening. It does not take a minute to 
do this if the things are arranged con- 
veniently. 

The age at which a cow will reach 
her best no doubt varies a great deal 


with different cows and _ different 
breeds. Speaking generally, we would 
say that a cow reaches her full flow 


of milk at three and a half to four 
years and continues in her prime until 
six or seven years, assuming, of 
course, that she is receiving the best 
of feed and care. 

Speaking generally, most folks want 
a little more for pasturing horses than 
for pasturing cattle. In many locali- 
ties where 50 cents a month is the 
prevailing charge for pasturing cattle 
75 cents a month is asked for pastur- 
ing horses. These charges, of course, 
vary a great deal in different locali- 
ties, 
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Tubular 


In February a certain man 
wished to try an experiment 
with a Tubular separator He 
wanted to know by actual test ex* 
actly what the Tubular would do. 

He had no cows so hearrang- 
ed with a dairyman neighbor to 
make the experiment with the milk 
from the dairy ofthe latter. Thear- 
rangement was for the experiment- 
er toskim the milk at theneighbor’s 
dairy, and the cream to go to the 
creamery instead of the whole milk. 

The dairy owner feared aloss of 
cream in this way, and so bargained 
that the experimenter wastopaythe .@ 
difference between what would have 
been obtained for the whole milk and 
the money actually received for the 
cream. 

At the end of the month Mr. Dairy- 
man was surprised to find that the 
cream had returned him $30 more money 
than the factory would have allowed 
him for the whole milk. 

Sequel—Next day the dairyman and 
two neighbor dairymen each boughta ts 
Tubular separator. and then hired a | twice a day after you putthe Tubulsr 
man out of employment to kick them | in yourdairy. Write for Catalog No. 175 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
West Chester, Penna. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


in a Month, for 

Cream Alone, than 

Whole Milk Vield. 

ed. Hauling and 

Time Losses 
Also Saved. 


because for years they had been throw- 
ing away $30 per month in ignorance of 
what a Tubular would do for then 
though the opportunity totry a Tubula 
in their own dairies was always open to 
them. 

If you haven't a Tubular you can 
gain profitable knowledge by a tect 
similar to above; and money pr 








Toronto, Ont. Chicago, Ill. 





THE NEW IOWA’ 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Why Not Be Up-to-Date and Buy an 
Up-to Date Cream Separator? 


The New Iowa is this kind of a sepa: 
ator and is by far the cheapest because 
lasts the longest. 

Don’t purchase any kind ofa separator 
until you have seen the New Iowa, th 
you will be tired of all other kinds and 
get the best. 

The New Iowa has the most advanced 
improvements and you will admit it whe: 
you have seen it and had it fully explain 

o you. 

Easiest turned, easiest cleaned, “supply 
can just the right height to pour the milk 
in. The gear is absolutely enclosed in a 
dust proof frame. 

It costs no more to get the best and it 
much the cheapest in the end. 

Write for our new 1908 catalog which 
illustrates and describes all the entir: 
new features of the separator that is 
tracting the attention oft he world’s most 
scientific experts. 


1 Bridge St, WATERLOO, IOWA 























IOWA DAIRY SEPARATOR C0., 


Your (ream$eparator 


From The EMPIRE Line 


Ditterent Types—Ditterent Prices, with a Full Range of Sizes and Capacities 
in Each Style. 
You don't have to take one man’s idea or “hobby” when you come to headquarters. 

Different styles of separators, different separating methods, have been added 
to the Empire Line so that you may take your choice, not only of size and capac- 
ity, but also of type, design and pries. 

And back of every separator in the Empire Line is the EMPIRE Guaranty 
and Reputation—because all are made in the Empire factory, the best 
Ss separator factory in the world, . 

0 matter which Empire you choose you can't miss iton quality. You'll gs 
get the benefit of Empire inventions, Empire designs, Empire con- 

struction, materials and “* know-how.” 
Don't buy the separator that some one wants to push on you—Get 
the type that suits your requirements and fits your pocketbook. 
You will find that it is some one of the Empire Line that will 
Make The Most Dollars For You 

Get the Empire Book and Prices. The fairest and most 
impartial separator book ever published. It will help 
you select the separator you want. Write for it today. 


Empire Cream Separator Company 


Ee Bloomfield, N. J. 














































ing on the track; the sim- 
lest lock that works per- 
ectly every time; patented 
swivel takes kinks out of rope. 
Why not buy a LOUDEN carrier t! 

will be good for life. We are hay too! 
ialists—Free catalogue of LOUDEN 
< ter Carriers, D 


You can’t afford to over- 
look the LOUDEN Hay Car- 
rier:—that is if you want a car- 
rier that will never break down; 
that you donot send away for repairs 
every now and then. Years of Ward 
usage by thousands of farmers have 

proven this to such an extent . 

that they will not buy any 
hay tools, forks, slings, 
tracks without the 
name LOUDEN on 
them. Never 7 
any bind- % 

















lexible Barn | 
Hangers and other labor sa‘ 
ing hardware specialti 
will show you why. 
Free Booklet, 
“ Fitting up 
Barns.” 
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7 naan i wT 
Co., 608 Broadway, Fairfield, Iowa. 


WIDE TIRES BEST |i] KMEN’S SUPPLIES 






NY 























Carry sixty per cent more load than Milk Oil Dip for Hogs, Cattle and Sheep: D'p 
narrow tires under same conditions, ping Tanks, Hooks, etc.; Branding Liquid 
Save money because never need re- Shears and Shearing Machines; E ar Tags 
Eto at tapealorgste at foe ink | | pemonerr auoo Markers Branding Iron, 

i . ummers Worm Powders, Toxaline W , 
wagon. Our free Catalogue tells the : . os 
farmer how tosave money—write for it. Cure. Poultry Remedies, etc. Tanks at cost 


to buyers of Dip. Send for Free Catalos- 
EMPIRE MANUFACTURING OO. | FF.S.BURCH ‘ CAGO 
Box 10%-Z, Quincy, UU & CO., 177 Illinois St., CHI 
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THE COST OF BUILDING A 
CREAMERY. 


During the past few years there have 
peen built in the United States sev- 
eral thousand creameries, 
which have been successful from the 


start, while others have failed after a 
few months’ operation, and some were 
never even started. 

An investigation of the creamery 
business in several states by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has shown that the cause of many 
of the failures was due to lack of a 
suficient number of cows, which 
should not be less than 400, and that 
others failed because of improper or- 
gonization, in the case of co-operative 
creameries and excessive cost of build- 
ing and equipment. Many creameries 
have cost about twice their actual 
worth, and were not of the type suited 
to the locality in which they were 
built. . 

The cost of a building about 28x48 
feet will vary from $800 to $1,400, de- 
pendent upon the locality, the con- 
struction, and the cost of material and 
labor. Such a building usually con- 
sists of a main work room, engine and 
boiler room (including space for re- 
frigerator machine), coal room, re- 
frigerator, storeroom, and office. 

Machinery for a hand 
plant, consisting of 
boiler, 10-horsepower engine, combina- 


many of | 
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separator | 
15-horsepower | 


tion churn with a capacity of 600 | 
pounds of butter, and other necessary 


apparatus, will cost approximately 
$1,200. Machinery for a whole-milk 


plant will cost about $1,850. This 
equipment will handle from 1,000 to 
1.200 pounds of butter per day. If a 


refrigerating machine is included the 
cost will be from $600 to $1,000 more. 

The total cost of a creamery would 
therefore vary from $2,000 for a sim- 
ple hand separator plant without arti- 


ficial refrigeration, where labor and 
material are cheap, to $4,250 for a 
whole-milk plant including artificial 


refrigeration and a higher cost of labor 
and material. 

The Department 
prepared to furnish information for 
the proper organization of creameries 
and cheese factories, and upon request 
will supply plan of organization, list 
of machinery, and plan for creamery. 
Correspondence should be addressed 
to the Dairy Division, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





THE PLAN OF A DAIRY FARM. 


of Agriculture is | 





An Iowa correspondent sends us the | 


following very interesting letter: 

“T have ninety acres in my farm. It 
has good barns and is close to a co- 
cperative creamery. Suppose forty 
acres of this land was seeded down to 
blue grass or permanent pasture and 
fenced hog-tight; how many cows and 
hogs should this keep, provided the 
pasture was taken care of as it should 
be and not overstocked? My plan 


would be to divide the other fifty 
acres into two fields of twenty-five 
acres each, one of which is in land 


that has raised but three crops since 
it was tiled out, and is low, flat, well 
drained, rich, and productive. The 
other is higher land, has been farmed 
but well kept up, and is also good 
land. I have two plans in managing 
this fifty acres. One is to divide it 
into two fields, seed down to clover, 
and haul all the manure direct from 
the barns and spread with the manure 
spreader on this meadow for two 
years. Then plow it up for corn. Then 
seed down the piece that was in corn 
and handle it in the same way, thus 
providing a ration of corn and clover 
hay for the cows. The other plan is 
to divide it thus: Twenty-five acres 
In corn, twenty-five in early oats and 
barley. Then build a silo, cut up 
enough of the corn to keep all the 
cows this forty-acre pasture would sup- 
port. I would handle the manure the 
Same as above proposed, except that 
1L would be spread on grain stubble. 
I would grind the oats and barley and 
feed them with the ensilage as a win- 
ter ration; and would change the land 
each year from corn to oats and bar- 
ey. Which of these plans would be 
the better to carry out on this farm? 
I do not mean which would be better 
merely from the standpoint of dollars 
and cents, but for keeping up the fer- 
Ulity of the soil as well. Also please 
tell me how many cows and hogs I 
could&keep on this farm.” 

If we were to choose between the 
two plans suggested for the manage- 


A FEW OF 


THE MANY 


VERY PROMINENT USERS OF THE 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 








U.8. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Non. Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice-President of United States. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., the great banker. 

Andrew Carnegie, Esq., the great steel magnate. 

Judge Alton B. Parker, Ex-Candidate for President. 

John D. Rockefeller, Esq., President the Standard Oil Co. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Esq., New York City. 

Hon. Seth Low, Ex-Mayor of New York City. 

Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoard, proprietor of Eoard’s Datryman. 
J. B. Duke, Esq., President American Tobacco Co. 

H. B. Gurler, Esq., the Dean of American dairying. 

C. I. Hood, Esq., of “sarsaparilla” and fancy cattle fame. 
Sir Hugh Montagu Allan, bead of the Allan steamship lines. 
Pennock E. Sharples, Esq., of Sharpiess butter fame. 
Richard Watson Gilder, Esq., editor the Century Magazine. 
Thomas W. Lawson, Esq., of “frenzied finance” fame. 

E. M. Barton, Esq., President the Western Electric Co. 
W. Campbell Clark, Esq., of the Clank Thread Co. 


Denman Thompson, Esq., the actor of “Old Homestead” fame. 


H. N. Higginbotham, Esq., President Chicago World’s Fair. 
T. Eaton, Esq., President Canada’s greatest department store. 
R. T. Crane, Esq., President the Crane Co., Chicago. 

Dr. J. A. Mead, President the Howe Scale Co. 

John H. Starin, Esq., of ‘Glen Island’ and steamship fame. 
Fairfield “Certified” Dairies, Montclair, N. J. 


William A. Wright, Esq., President New York Milk Exchange. 
Prof. W. H. Caldwell, Secretary American Guernsey Cattle Club. 
Dr. Leslie D. Ward, Vice-President Prudential Life Insurance Co. 


Hon. F, E. Dawley, State Director Farm Institutes, New York. 
Oakleigh Thorne, Esq., President Trust Co. of America. 
Walker-Gordon Laboratories, of all large cities. 

C. Brigham & Co., Boston's great milk dealers. 
Borden’s*Condensed Milk Co., the world’s greatest milk concern. 
Dr. 8. B. Hartman, of “ Peruna” and stock farm fame. 

J. B. Haggin, Esq., the great capitalist and land owner. 
Rev. E. M. Stires, Rector of St. Thomas’, New York. 

W. W. Montague, Esq., Ex-Postmaster, San Francisco 
Hon. Herbert W. Bowen, Ex-Minister to Venezuela. 

William Ladd, Esq., the prominent Pacific Coast financier. 

8. R. Guggenheim, Esqg., the smelting magnate. 

P. G. Henderson, Esq., President Red Polled Cattle Club. 

D. H. Anderson, Esq., editor of the Irrigation Age, Chicago. 
W. H. Wanamaker, Esq., the Philadelphia clothier. 

Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Ex-U. 8. Attorney-General. 

Philip Moen, Esq., the great wire manufacturer, 

Dr. Charles McBurney, the great surgeon. 

Col. Charles F, Mills, editor Farm Home, Springfield, Ohio. 
T. S. Cooper, Esq., the chief importer of Jersey cattle. 


Edw. R. Strawbridge, Esq., Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia. 


W. A. Shaw, Esq., proprietor of the Teras Farmer. 

J. McLain Smith, Esq., editor of Farmer’s Home, Dayton, Ohio. 
Hon. B. P: Norton, Ex-State Dairy Commissioner of Iowa. 
Hon. H. K. Boyer, Ex-Superintendent U. 8. Mint. 

Joseph L. Jones, Esq , President Philadelphia Milk Exchange. 
Hon. Edward Burnett, of * Deerfoot Farm" fame. 

Mrs. W. E. H. Massey, Dentonia Park Farm, Toronto. 

Tilson’s Farm, of “ Tilson’s Oats” fame. 

Prof. F. J. Sleightholm, Government Dairy School, Strathroy. 





The Royal Dairy of England, at Sandringham. 

E. H. Harriman, Esq., the Pacific Railway magnate. 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, U. 8. Ambassador to England. 

August Belmont, Esq., the great banker and subway magnate, 
Hon. Sydney Fisher, Canadian Minister of Agriculture. 

Miss Helen Gould, the great philanthropist. 

Charles L. Tiffany, Esq. ,Tiffany & Co., the famous jewellers, 
Walter W. Law, Esq., owner of Briarcliff Farms. 

C. P. Goodrich, Esq., the well-known dairy writer. 

George J. Gould, Esq., the railway and financial magnate. 
Frederick G. Bourne, Esq., President Singer Sewing Machine Co, 
James J. Hill, Esq., the great Western railway magnate. 

J. C. Hoagland, Esq., President Royal Baking Powder Co. 

Col. Alfred A. Pope, of bicycle and automobile fame. 

Sir William Van Horne, Ex-President Canadian Pacific Railway. 
C.arence H. Mackay, Esq., President Postal Telegraph & Cable Co. 
J. Ogden Armour, Esq., head of Armour & Co., Chicago. 

H. McK. Twombly, Esq., owner of the finest dairy in the world. 
George Burnham, Esq., President Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
John Huyler, Esq., the famous New York candy maker. 

Hon. Paris Gibson, U. 8. Senator from Montana, 

Henry O. Havemeyer, Esq., President American Sugar Co. 
James Stillman, Esq., President Nat. City Bank, New York City. 
L. F. Swift, Esq., President Swift Packing Co., Chicago. 
Norman B. Ream, Esq., of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 
Edward D. Adams, Esq., of the Allis-Chalmers Co. 

John Newman, Esq., President Elgin Butter Board of Trade. 
Dr. Charles H. Frazier, Medical Dean University of Pennsylvania, 
Nathan Straus, Esq., of R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 
Beatrice Creamery Co., largest creamery concern in the world. 
Moses Taylor, Esq., President Lackawanna Steel Co. 

John Sloane, Esq., W. & J. Sloane, great carpet manufacturers, 
George H. Ellis, Esq., proprietor Christian Register, Boston. 
J.R. Whipple, Esq., prop’r Touraine and Young’s Hotels, Boston. 
F. L. Houghton, Esq.,Sec’y Holstein-Friesian Breeders’ Assn. 

Col. F. P. Holland, proprictor of Texas Farm and Ranch. 
Walter M. Lowney, Esq, the candy manufacturer. 

Mrs. Scott Durand, owner Chicago’s famous Crabtree dairy. 
William MacKenzie, Esq., Pres’t Canadian Northern Railway, 
John Arbuckle, Esq., the great coffee merchant. 

Sheffield Farms, high-class milk producers. 

Horton Ice Cream Co., the biggest of its kind. 

E. A. Darling, Esq., President American Jersey Cattle Club. 
Hon. Fietcher D. Proctor, Governor of Vermont. 

Colgate Hoyt, Esq., President Automobile Club of America. 
George W. Vanderbilt, Esq. of Biltmore, N. C. 

Samuel Haugdahl, Esq., Grand Prize butter winner, Paris Exp’s’n 
Frank E. De Long, Esq., of ‘*hook and eye” fame. 

Hon. John Lee Carroll, Ex-Governor of Maryland. 

Daniel Sully, Esq., the well-known actor. 

Prof, F. 8. Cooley, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

John Lowber Welsh, Esq., President Keystone Watch Case Co. 
James A. Rumrill, Esq., Ex-President Boston & Albany Railroad. 
Robert W. Reford, Esq., steamship magnate, Montreal, Canada. 
Hon. Thomas Ballantyne, Ex-Speaker Ontario Parliament. 
Fred. G. Crane, Esq., of the Crane Paper Co. 

J. H. Rushton, Esq., Ex-Pres’t Nebraska Dairymen's Association. 
Robt. Crane, Esq., Crane Ice Cream Co., Philadelphia. 


And thousands of others equally well known. 





CATALOCUE AND COMPLETE PARTICULARS RECARDINC 
DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS ARE TO BE HAD FOR THE ASKING 





The De Laval Separator Company 


42 E. Madison Street 1213 & 1215 Filbert St. 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


General Offices: 
165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


173-177 William Street 14 & 16 Princess Street 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG, 
107 First Street 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


























ment of this fifty acres, we would 
much prefer the first, but would mod- 
ify it by putting up a silo as well and 
cutting up enough corn to fill the silo, 
and then hold over enough silage to 
carry the cows through the midsum- 
mer hot spell while on the blue grass 
pasture. 

We would not aim to get this forty 
acres exclusively in blue grass. If it 
is not seeded down yet and it is 
thought advisable to have forty acres 
for a permanent pasture, we would 
seed it down fo clover and timothy 
and add blue grass, white and alsike 
clover. It would take two or three 
years before blue grass takes com- 
plete possession, and then we would 
reseed it to clover if necessary by 
disking in the seed. Inasmuch as 
clover hay will contain more or less 
seed this would probably not be neces- 
sary provided the blue grass pasture 
received a portiqn of the manure, as 
it should. In that case twenty cows 
and possibly after awhile twenty-five 
could be kept well on forty acres, with 
silage to carry them through the hot 
spell, 





Our reason for suggesting this mod- 
ification of the first plan by the addi- 
tion of a silo is because good corn 
silage and clover hay furnishes a much 
better and cheaper ration than oats 
and barley ground and fed in connec- 
tion with silage. In other words, we 
would not use the second method be- 
cause oats and barley would be much 
more expensive to -grow than the 
clover, there would be a good deal of 
expense in the grinding, and even then 
they do not furnish nearly as good a 
balance for silage as does the clover. 

As to the number of cows and hogs 
that could be kept on the forty-acre 
pasture, something would depend on 
the size of the cows. It is usual to 
estimate a cow to two acres, - but 
where aefarm is used for dairy pur- 
poses and the pasture kept well 
manured, the acreage can be reduced 
to about an acre and a half and still 
give room for more or less hogs. A 
considerably greater number of cows 
can be kept on this if a silo is used 
and enough silage carried over to 
carry the cows through the dry spell 
in summer, 





SKIM-MILK CALVES. 

An Ida county, Iowa, correspondent 
writes: 

“In the last issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, page 516, you say that five 
pints of separator milk twice a day is 
plenty at any period of a calf’s life. 
In the ‘Skim-milk Calf’ published 
by you, pages 74 and 75, I understand 
nine or ten pints twice a day are 
advised. Have recent experiments 
shown the smaller quantity to be the 
better? I am feeding some calves 
according to your little book ‘The 
Skim-milk Calf.’” 

If our correspondent will re-read the 
article which appeared last week and 
also what is said in the “Skim-milk 
Calf’ he will find that there is no 
great conflict between the two. In 
the “Skim-milk Calf” the statement is 
made on page 74: “Few calves at two 
weeks old will stand more than ten 
pounds, or five quarts, per day,” the 
amount advised in the article in ques- 
tion. Then follows some reports giy- 
ing investigations by the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station. We are satisfied 
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that more calves are injured by over- 
feeding with skim-milk than by under- 
feeding. As the calf increase in age, 
if it is a strong, vigorous fellow, it 
may take more than five quarts per 
day and thrive on it. But the average 
calf will make good gains on five 
quarts of milk per day with grain. 





CAKED UDDER. 


Valancey E. Fuller, who had charge 
of the Jersey herd in the World’s Fair 
dairy test, gives the following treat- 
ment for caked udder. We advise our 
dairy friends to preserve this against 
the time of need: 

“Take off all heating grain feed until 
the udder is normal. Give at once a 
drench consisting of one pound of 
Epsom salts, two heaping tablespoons 
of common Jamaica ginger, and one 
quart of molasses, all dissolved in two 
quarts of boiling hot water, making 
three quarts in all. Give this as a 
drench through the mouth, using an 
old champagne or other strong bottle 
for that purpose. Bathe the affected 
quarter three times a day first with 
water as hot as the hand can bear it. 
Dissolve a pint of lard, add to it three 
tablespoons of spirits of turpentine, 
and apply that hot to thé udder three 
times a day, rubbing it in thoroughly. 
The turpentine is very penetrating and 
will help to break up the caked bag, 
and the lard prevents it burning. If 
the udder does not respond to this 
treatment, give, three times a day, 
fifteen grains of iodide of potassium, 
dissolved in hot water, and add to it 
thirty grains of pokeroot.” 





WHY COWS ARE MILKING POORLY 
IN THE SPRING OF 1908. 


To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

In our experience with the official 
testing of cows for the various breed- 
ers’ organizations we have never had 
sO many cows make poor records nor 
so many fail to come up to the re- 
quired standard as this spring. One 
of our best Canadian breeders and 
feeders started a two weeks’ test with 
several cows recently, but discon- 
tinued it in a few days because the 
cows were doing so poorly. 

One of our correspondents writes: 
“Why are my, cows milking so poorly 
this spring? Last year I had no diffi- 
culty in making my cows give each 
60 pounds milk and over daily, but 
this spring I can not get them above 
42 pounds daily. I am feeding silage, 
clover hay, oil meal, and bran. What 
is the matter?” 

In order to understand this condi- 
tion- of affairs, which appears quite 
general, at least in Canada, we must 


ge back to the season of 1907. Feed 
of all kinds was scarce last year. 
Owing to poor pastures cows were 


thin in flesh during the summer, and 
went into the stable in poor condition 
last fall. Feed continued to be 
scarce and dear during the winter of 
194i and 1908. All this tended to 
reduce the vitality of the cows, be- 
cause the cows were not properly fed. 
The more we understand the nature 
of milk secretion, the more are we 
convinced that it is a product of life 
forces. Aristotle said “Milk is elabo- 
rated blood,” and we have not got 
much past this old Grecian philoso- 
pher’s milk secretion theory in the 
twentieth century It will probably 
take one or two years to recover the 
lost ground of 1907. When cows be- 
come thin in flesh and low in vitality 
it invariably reacts harmfully on the 
milk flow. The time to prepare the 


cow for the following season’s milk 
flow is when the cow is dry. This 
principle is being recognized more 


and more by up-to-date cow feeders. 
The practical man has too often fol- 
lowed the plan of putting the cow on 
short rations when not giving milk. 
There are two strong objections to 
this plan. First, it undoubtedly tends 


to weaken the progeny carried by the | 


dam and retards the improvement of 
the races of milking cattle. Second, 
it hinders the building and renewing 
of the vital forces which are neces- 
sary for the production of a large flow 
of milk when the cow freshens. 

The practical lessons to be learned 
from the foregoing are the import- 
ance of feeding the cows well at all 
times and that shortage of feed during 
a previous season means a shortage 
of milk for the succeeding year no 
matter how well the cows are fed. 

H. H. D. 

Ontario Agricultural College, 
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Put a SAGINAW SILO 


Alongside YOUR Cow Barn 
Feed for Bigger Profits! _— 


The farmer, feeder or dairyman who hasa Saginaw Silo along- 
side his cow barn comes out away ahead of his neighbors who bring 
their cows through on dry feed. The Saginaw Silo is the secret of 
feeding for profit. It has helped Sa | to put the dairying 
and cattle-feeding industry on its feet. And this spring will see 
more Saginaw Silos put up in the corn, clover and alfalfa-producing 
states than ever before, for everybody is waking up to the fact that 
the Saginaw Silo means 


More Milk, More Beef, at Less Cost for Feed | 


advantages of the Saginaw Silage 


System, 

We build the Saginaw Silo so per- 
fect that it saves all the corn, from 
roots to tassels. This saving alone 
is one of the great big arguments in 
favor of our Silo. 


Silage is the cheapest feed there 
is, and its fattening and milk-pro- 
ducing qualities are simply remark- 
able, It’s the feed that makes you 
independent of seasons and weather 
conditions, because it is always at 
its best. The economy of the Sagi- 
naw Silo is such that it cuts down We have done a lot of thinking, 
feed bills at least one-half. Enables experimenting and investigating 
you to keep double the ber of on the whole subjeet of Silos and 
cattle on the same acreage. It pre- Ensilage. The Saginaw Silo shows @ 
serves the full feeding value of it. It’s the only successful All-Steel J 
corn, clover, alfalfa, etc., from one Door Frame Silo. made, and besides fs 
year’s end to another. Experience doing its work scientifically, itisthe {- 
shows that it is absolutely impos- handiest, most ‘‘get-at-able”’ Silo on 
sible to make as much money feed- the market. It has a Continuous 
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ing dry feed on yen can with Ensi- Door that forms a convenient ladder, 
ledge from the Saginaw Silo. Dry making it the easiest Silo to fill and 
feed has been robbed of its spark- to empty, 


| Fresh, ra 


reen Feed Winter and Summer | 





ling juices—the very life of the plant. 
And these juices are just as de- 
licious and appetizing to stock as 
the juices of celery or lettuce are to 
pen. Yes, and there’s rich nutriment 
in those juices, 

The Saginaw Silo preserves the 
juices of June in native freshness be- 
cause it is air-tight. It is built with 
an All-Steel Door Frame and the 
heavy hoops hold the staves as tight 
esa drum. The cattle like Silage 


naw Silage System. 
Ensilage and Silos ever put out. 


from the Saginaw better than pas- 
turage. They eat their fill and thrive. 
The feeders grow into money so 
fast you can almost see them take 
on flesh. 

The dairy cows furnish daily milk- 
pail-proof of 





the money-making 





Illustrated Book, “‘The Modern Way of Saving Money 

99 me ¥ It takes a book of a good many pages to tell all the 
on the Farm FREE! advantages of oyr Saginaw Silo and explain the Sagi- 
This book is one of the most interestin 
“Better than the Agricultural ] 
the verdict of feeders and dairy farmers who have read it. It boils down the vast fund of info 
tion we have accumulated, into compact, readable form, " : 
Our book was prepared and printed at considerable cost, but you can get a copy just by writing a 
postal. Send for the book today. Spend a whole evening with it. al 
things—things you need to know if you make the most of your money-making opportunities as a 
farmer, feeder or dairyman. Just send a letter or postalcard. State number of head of stock you 
own and we will advise you as to the capacity of Silo you should have. 
once, as this is the time to buy that you may arrange your planting accordingly. Address 


Farmers Handy Wagon Co., Dept. 21 


Also Manufacturers of Famous Farmers Handy Wagon (Book Free) 


and valuable contributions on 
xperiment Station bulletins,”’ 








Gives facts and figures—not “‘theerie 
Yau will find it brimful of good 
Let us hear from you at 


Des Moines, lowa 
or Saginaw, Mich. 








The Calf 
Feeding 


Problem 


FOR STRONGER, BETTER, 
MORE GROWTHY STOCK 
FEED 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


A great discovery—a wonderful milk-saver, a splendid result 
producer. Many carefully conducted tests have proven Schu- 
macher Calf Meal to be a perfect milk substitute, and the best 
calf meal yet discovered. A scientific combination of vacuum 
cooked oat-meal and wheat-meal products, ground flax and dried 
milk that will permit you to feed three calves at the cost of one on 
whole milk. The best feeders and breeders of the country use it. 
The greatest developer of Prize Winning Stock. Just as good 
for producing rapid growth and large bone in young pigs. 


Write for booklet giving full information and small free sample. If your dealer 
hasn't Schumacher Calf Méal, write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


The QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. W Chicago, tl. 
The First Thoroughly ah Milk Substitute 












































THE ORIGINAL PITLESS SCALE 
ECONOMY PITLESS sieth'scte > vd 


STEEL FRAME STEEL JOIST 
f . » 


’ nomical. Perfect Wazon ale on the Marke x 
WRITE FOR CATALOGLE 






> 


McDONALD BROS. PITLESS SCALE co.#®* 
P. 0. Box 722 Pleasant Hill, Mo. 














WITTERWe NES 


The most modern gas engine factory in America. 
Every valve verticle and self seating. 


Five-Year Bond Guarantee 


Easy starting, noiseless and econemical. 


Quick Deliveries Complete Equipments 
Automatic Wipe Oilers. 
Get CaTaLoe “R.” 
WITTE IRON WORKS CO., 
S39 West Sth St., Mansas City, Mo. 








MADE FOR SERVICE 


IN THE ROUGHEST WEATHER 
AND GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY 


WATERPROOF 


<OWER's 
zg z 
s 


‘Pe BRAND 
’ POMMEL 


\ SLICKERS 
$350 


This trade mark 
and the word 
TOWER on the 
buttons distin- 
guish this high 
grade slicker from 
the just as good 
brands 










Av TOWER TO Bostow USA 
DIAN CO LIMITED TORONTO Ca 














i \\BLIZZARD ‘corse: 


Hii with wind elevator, either mounted 
? or unmounted. Cuts hay, straw, feed, 
ill ete. Elevates to any height. Strong, 
durabie, economical. Fuily guaran- 
teed. Send for new illustrated 

catalogue FREE 








The ONLY 


HOG WATERER 


runs winter and sum- 
mer. Never 
runs over. Wr to 
day for free t 


ONLY MFG, CO. 
Box A, Hawarden, la. 













THERACYCLE has27 % less pressure 
on itscrank hanger, ‘4 
less strain on chain, it runs and climbs 
hills easier than other bicycies. Is the 
largest selling high-grade wheel in the : 
world. Willlastalifetime. We make no Fawn 
cheap RACYCLES but youcan get yours % 
AT FACTORY PRICES 22 so" 
log and pamphiet sent Fruxz. It tells about the 
ells abou 

RACYCLE and how to get the $60,000. 

THE MACYCLE MANUFACTORY, MIDDLETOWN, O: 





Kills Pocket Gophers — 
uirrels. Endorse 














\tfons. 1,400 tablets p eae 
fore1.25: Warranted. Raticide 
Tablets 25c. Ask druggist oF 


Dexia > 
rect. Bookie’ ‘ree 


a send di rr 
F. D. Chemical Co., Fort Dodge, '® 
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WHY DOES THE 
IMPROVED 1908 


U.S. 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


@Because it has that solid, low 
frame; most simple yet efficient 
bowl, holding World's Record 
for cleanest skimming ; so many 
and the eas 


@ Gif you have cows, 
" you need a separator, 
you need the best sep- 
S. arator, That oneisthe 


GSimply send for sions “No. 
196 " read it carefully, and we 
leave it to you, which is best. 


Appress aut Letrens To 


Vermont Farm Machine Co. 
BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


Dieraisvtixo Wanrnovers at: 
Sane, Nl., La Crosse, Date Me mg Ms, 
Mo., Omaba, hes 
° Saas Utah, Den wa? 


Portland, Ore. 
Seated ont "aherbecchs, 
peme Man., Hamilton, Ont., calgary, Alta. 





THE RURAL ROAD 
GRADER AND DITCHER 


TOWNSHIP TRUSTEES and al! others in- 
terested in better roads should send for de- 
scriptive catalogue. Farmers use them to 
make Ditches and Roads. Sold on trial to 
prove their merits. Ialso manufacture Cap- 
stan Power DITCHING MACHINES AND 
STUMP PULL 

¢.D. EDWARDS, ALBERT LEA, MINA. 


Steel Wheels 


WITH GROOVED TIRES 
4in. wide, The Groove protects 
the heads of spokes from wear, 
which makes wheel goed pom | 
strong till tire is wornout. We 
make plain tire wheels in other 
widths. We make wheels to fit 
any thimble skein or straight 
steel axle. Getour free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Lew Down 
Handy Wagens. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., 
Boz 18 oe Havana, IL 


1 Cent ~ My G tB 
Just a Postal y, on “— uggy 
Brings ,PPopesitio a 


Catalog 
My proposition —e a of ~o— High 
ively the Best oe sd naa Harness, Wagons 


by any factory. 


GALLOWAY Wg 


ay You 50 Per Cent 
on Guarantee—A together 
erent from any other 

































WM. GALLOWAY ra 
116 Jefferson St., 00. NG 

















Free Veterinary Book 


Infallibleguide. Makesevery man 
his own horse doctor. Postage 2c, 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


Sepreerens horses. Curessp! 
spevin, etc. 6100 
for tatters where cure is Possibie, 
jae | om co. 
71 Beve Boston, ‘Mess. 
yA ay ey, 2 y they Ere 
oniy temforary Teles, Uf any. 
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The Hog. 


Contributions on subjects con moned with swine 
m: -ment are cordially invited. 











WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE 
PIGS? 


Ontario Agricultural College. 

An Illinois correspondent writes 
that his tenant had some fifty pigs 
farrowed in November, kept in little 
houses well bedded with straw, with 
a lot for each sow. They were fed on 
corn and slop from restaurants and 
homes, being weaned about January 
ist. Of the fifty he has twenty left, 
running from twenty to seventy-five 
pounds. Nearly all of them have a 
cough; eight or ten of them are sick, 
lie around stack bottoms, have no 
appetite, and breathe short and jerky. 
Some of the sick ones are very thin 
and scrawny, while others will weigh 
around seventy-five pounds. They 
have access to coal ashes, and have 
the run of a ten-acre pasture. He 
asks if it would have been better to 
have wintered them all in one bunch, 
and what kind of treatment the 
scrawny and sick pigs need. 

It would not have been better to 
have wintered them all in one bunch. 
Pigs kept in small bunches always do 
better than if kept in large ones. The 
important thing, however, is to find 
out what is the matter with them now. 

They evidently have thumps of 
some kind, but these thumps may be 
caused by two entirely different dis- 
eases. The first is that which affects 
little pigs, in which the thumping is 
of the flank, a sort of trip hammer 
movement. This is caused by pigs 
getting too fat and not having suffi- 
cient exercise. 

The other is caused by lung fever, 
possibly swine plague. In this case 
the lungs become partly filled up, as 
the doctors say, “hepatized,’”  re- 
ser-‘ling liver in appearance. This 
reduces the lung space. The pigs thus 
affected take a long breath or inspira- 
tion and then a short expiration, and 
farmers usually call this “thumping,” 
which it is not. The fact is that the 
pig, not having sufficient lung room, 
taxes a long time to take its breath 
and then forces it out quickly. 

We would advise our correspondent 
to call in a veterinarian, let him kill 
one or two of the sickest pigs and find 
out what is the matter. If it is lung 
fever or swine plague, separate the 
sick from the well, take away all corn 
from the sick pigs, let them have the 
run of pastures, give them a good, 
comfortable place to sieep at night, 
and feed them nothing but skim-milk 
or food of that sort, possibly a little 
oats or shorts, but the less these pigs 
are fed the better. One of the im- 
portant things is to keep the sick sepa- 
rated from the well and to keep them 
away from straw stacks. A sick pig 
has never any business about a straw 
stack at this time of the year. Bright 
straw will be all right; but a pig lying 
around a straw stack gets damp and 
cold, and whatever affection it may 
have will be aggravated thereby. 





CORNCOB CHARCOAL. 


Farmers who have any considerable 
number of swine should not forget in 
the rush of work at this season of the 
year to prepare an abundant supply 
of corncob charcoal. It is one of the 
easiest jobs on the farm. Some farm- 
ers simply rake together the dry corn- 
cobs in the yard, and, taking  ad- 
vantage of a calm day, char them, and 
then when the charring is complete 
scatter them, put out the fire and let 
the hogs eat them at will. They are 
so greedy for them that they will 
scarcely wait until the fire is out, but 
will eat them at the risk of burning 
their mouths. 

A better way is simply to dig a 
round hole, say three feet across and 
three feet deep, build a good fire with 
wood in the bottom of this, fill in with 
corncobs, and when they are prop- 
erly charred through but not burned 
to ashes, put on a lid of some kind to 
exclude the air. Then add any wood 
ashes that may be convenient, and 
salt. When the mass is cool put it 
in a box with a self-feed, where the 
hogs can reach it, and let them eat 
what they want. 

You will be surprised at the amount 
of this charcoal the hogs will eat. It 
is not necessary to go into details as 
to why they are fond of it or the effect 
it has on the system. Whether ‘in 
man or beast, the natural appetite is 
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163 Randolph St. 


HOG CHOLERA VACCINE 


(Bruschettini) 


Tried and used upon '700,000 hogs and proved successful—and it 
is practical. Price, 15c per head. Syringe $3.00, 


Sorby Vaccine Gompany 
Sole Agents for 
Pasteur’s, Cutter’s, Bruschettini’s and Merck’s 
Vaccines and Serums 


























Don't Fail to Vse Reliable 


On Your Hogs, Sheep and Cattle 


Recognized everywhere as the Standard Stock Dip and 


the World—Approved by the Government. 
Its Quality wins. If your Dealer does not have ** 


Disinfectant of 
More Mey es used than any other > 
t 


" write us and we will see 


you are supplied. Don't take substitutes as there is no dip’ ‘just as good."' 


MARSHALL OIL CO., 





Marshalltown, fowa, Lincoln, Neb.. Fargo, N. Dak. 








The Hawkeye Automatic Waterer 





PARSONS HAWKEYE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


is the simplest, most satisfac- 
tory and most durable HOG 
WATERER made. Nothing about 
it to get out of order; nothing to 
bother with. Its metal ball valve 
(non corrosive) resting on an expan- 
sive rubber seat, makes leakage im- 
possible, and we guarantee itto work 
perfectly for five years. Our waterer 
holds 5 gallons and 4 hogs can drink 
at atime. Endorsed by the agricul- 
tural colleges and hundreds of pract!- 
calhog men. Price reasonable. Send 
at once for illustrated descriptive 
circular and get your order in early. 

NEWTON, 10WA 











will do ‘the work w 
Guaranteed harmless. 


L. H. THOMAS, 


Sample free. 
ADDRESS 





THE IMPROVED WORLD-BEATER ANTI-ROOTER 


for hogs, shoats and pigs is now before the people. It 
iile ringing and cutting will not, 


THOMASVILLE, ILLINOIS 


































ROBT. RIDGWAY, 


i j immune Hog—Come to Stay 


ery A postal card to thé undersigned will bring vou proof that Immuning is the only 
safe way to have cholera proof hogs. Write today. 


Box W, 





AMBOY, INDIANA 








a fairly good guide as to the real needs 
of the system. That hogs fed on corn 
need something of this character is 
evident from the ravenous appetite 
they have for slack coal. 

Give the hogs all the cob charcoal 
they want. There is no loss of fer- 
tility, for the corncob is mainly car- 
bon and potash. The carbon comes 
from the air and the potash remains 
in the soil, whether it is burned: or 
hauled out as manure. Therefore, 
there is no loss through making corn- 
cob charcoal, 





RAPE WITH OATS FOR HOGS. 


A Lee county, Iowa, correspondent 
writes: 

“Will it be advisable to sow rape 
with oats where the field is to be used 
for hog pasture after harvest? If so, 
when should it be sown? The field 
was sown this spring to clover and 
timothy, mixed, at the rate of one 
bushel to four acres. Will the rape 
injure the young clover?” 

We would not advise sowing rape 
under these circumstances. If it had 
been sown at the same time with the 
oats and clover it might have been 
done. In order to cover it now it will 
be necessary to harrow it, and this 
would certainly destroy the stand of 
clover and timothy. Therefore, we 
would not do it. 

When rape is sown with smal! grain 
for hog pasture the grain should be 
drilled, and the rape sown after the 
grain is up. The reason for this is that 
in case the rape was sown with the 
oats and the grain should lodge, the 
entire crop would be seriously injured. 
The rape would stand up when the 
oats lodged and, having access to the 
sunlight, would grow so rapidly that 
it would be difficult to harvest the 
crop at all. 

We do not approve of sowing rape 
with oats when sown with clover and 





timothy, because the growth of the 
rape would injure the stand of the 
grasses. Sometimes this succeeds, 
and hence we have said it might suc- 
ceed in this case, but we would advise 
against it. 





FEEDING PIGS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have sows with pigs but not slop 
to feed them. Would it be advisable 
to buy shorts at $1.50 per cwt. to 
give them? If so how would you feed 
it? Is oil meal a good feed for hogs? 
Would you feed it wet or dry?” 

The old idea that one must have slop 
of some sort to grow good pigs seems 
to die hard. It has been repeatedly 
shown by experiments both at the 
experiment stations and by practical 
swine breeders and raisers that usu- 
ally there is no advantage in feeding 
foods in sloppy form. With regard 
to shorts at $1.50 per cwt., that is a 
high price to pay and we think our 
correspondent can probably get a 
cheaper ration by buying oil meal with 
which to balance his corn. Or pos- 
sibly he can buy some tankage still 
cheaper in proportion to its value as 
a balance for corn. Without know- 
ing prices at which he can get these 
other feed stuffs we are in the dark 
as te wnat is best to advise. ae 





The Department of Agriculture has 
furnished about thirty farmers in 
Grant and Haskell counties, Kansas, 
with seeds of an alfalfa which the ex- 
perts of the department found in 
Peru, South America. Each of the 
farmers to whom seed has been fur- 
nished has agreed to plant ten acres 
and give it the culture directed by the 
department and report results. If this 
variety of alfalfa proves satisfactory 
the seed from the three hundred acres 
thus planted will be used to further 
extend its growth. 
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lowa Grand Angus Sale Circuit, June 2, 3,4, 5 








200 Head of the Most Valuable Cattle of the Breed 
Ever Consigned to Public Auction at One Time 











TUESDAY, JUNE 2 


Jas. Williams of Marcus, lowa, Sells 60 Head 


of breeding cattle—15 bulls, 45 females; 8 imported Pride and Erica 
cows, 4 of each; 16 or 18 will have calves at foot. The offering com- 
prises 5 Blackbirds, 20 Prides, 7 Ericas, 5 Queen Mothers, 4 Heather 

looms, and a few each of the Abbess, Nosegay, Mayflower, Ruth and 
Jennett families. Included is the great 5-year-old cow, Blackbird Lass 
by Heather Lad of Emerson 2d, considered by some to be the greatest 
Blackbird cow that has been or will be offered publicly this year. 

Write for catalogue. 


JAMES WILLIAMS, Marcus, lowa 


WEDNESD’Y, JUNE 3 


A. C. Binnie & Son of Alta, lowa, Sells 45 Head 


of show and breeding cattle—5 bulls, 40 females; 10 Blackbirds, 8 Prides, 
6 Ericas, 10 Heather Blooms and a few each of the Coquette and Mina 
families. Twenty yearling heifers, mostly granddaughters of Heather 
Lad of Emerson 2d, the best lot ever etal trom the pioneer herd at 
one time. This is the place where they breed their show cattle and show 
their breeding cattle. A show record second to none. Blood lines and 
naa ry | to correspond. 
Address for catalogue, 


A. C. BINNIE & SON, Alta, lowa 








THURSDAY, JUNE 4 


L. H. LaMar, Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, 
lowa, Sells 55 Head 


13 bulls, 42 females; 10 calves at foot. Prides, Blackbirds, Heather 
Blooms, Mayflowers and Barbaras comprise the bulk of the offering. 16 
fine yearling heifers will be a strong attraction; also the imported herd bull, 
Blackbird Baron of Advie, whose get when seen cannot fail to command 


FRIDAY, JUNE 5 


At the Cherokee Farm, Quimby, la., H. L. Cantine 
Sells 40 Head 


5 bulls, 35 females; 8 Blackbirds, 10 Prides, 7 Queen Mothers, 5 Ericas, 
2 Coquettes, a few Lady Idas and Heather Blooms. A grand lot of highly 
bred young cattle in the pink of breeding condition. Imp. Black Beaut 

of Advie, an imported Ballindalloch Blackbird, right at her calving, will 
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be one of the many attractions of this sale. Show heifers and high class 
bulls of rare excellence. For catalogue address 


H. L. GANTINE, 


| attention. Catalog giving full particulars on application to 


L. H. LaMAR, Storm Lake, lowa 














Quimby, lowa 











All the above places are in close proximity in northwestern Iowa, on the Illinois Central railroad. The expense of attending the four sales will be no greater 
than to attend one. COLS. SILAS iGO, CLAIR BINNIE AND ASSISTANTS, Auctioneers. 


| | Thirtieth Annual Public Sale 


From WALNUT HILL HERD of SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


WILL BE HELD AT GARRISON’S SALE BARNS 
IN THE CITY OF 


1} Des Moines, lowa, Thursday, May 2i, 1908 


| COMMENGING 10 O’CLCCK A. M. 


The excellent blood lines represented, and the splendid individuality of this 
offering should + oe to discriminating buyers of Short-horns. Several of 
the females have been winners at the Short-horn shows and will add strength 
to many of the good herds. The number of calves sold with dams evidences 
the usefulness of these cattle, and their strong healthy condition is such that 
can be easily maintained on good pasture. The offering will consist of 74 
females and 6 young bulls, whose breeding and individual excellency will en- 
title them to a place in the herds of the best breeders and lovers of good 
Short-horns, and especially do we feel that these cattle should commend 
themselves to the young breeder who wishes to start his herd with good, 
| strong, prolific cows, with sufficient flow of milk to raise stron Sag | 
calves. Most of the cows of this offering are animals bred at Walnut Hill, 
and rich in the blood. of the _— sires that have for the last thirty-five years 
been at the head of this herd. 
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Freight will be paid on car lots of ten or more head consigned to one railroad 
station. For further particulars in regard to this grand offering see catalog, 
which is now ready, and will be mailed to applicants. 


} ADDRESS 


FLYNN FARM COMPANY, 316 Fivun sunome, DES MOINES, IOWA 


COLS. WOODS, JONES, BELLOWS AND MASON, AUCTIONEERS 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 
SHORT-HORNS. 
May 19. F. P. Healy, Bedford, Ia., at 


Creston, Ia. 
May 20. M. D. Yard, Crawfordsville, Ia. 


May 21. Flynn Farm Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
May 28. Henry Kuper, Humboldt, Neb. 
Jun 4. J. <A. Countryman & Son, 


e ° 
Rochelle, Ti. 
June 16. Fricke Bros., 
June 23. Walpole’ Bros., 
I 


a. 
June 24. J. H. White, 
Sept. 25. C. T. Nelson, 


State Center, Ia. 
Rock Valley, 


Cherokee, Ta. 
Blandinsville, 


Oct. 6. J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Ia. 

Oct. 7. Lewis Bros., Marshalltown, Ia. 

Oct. 13. Wm. C. Meyers, Carroll, Ia. 
Dec. 102. L. L. Goreham, Odebolt, Ia. 
Dec. 9. J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, 
Ia. 

Dec. 15. F. A. Edwards, Webster City, 
1 

Dee. 16. F. M. Zenor, Woolstock, Ia, 


Dec. 17. John Frick, Manning, Ia. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Chas. Escher & Son, Botna, Ia. 
H. J. Hess, Waterloo, la 
A. G. Messer, Grundy 


-3-4-5. 
Jas. Williams, 
Binnie, at Alta, Ia.; 
Storm Lake, Ia.; and H. L. 
Quimby, Ia. 


May 27. 
May 28. ‘ 
May 29. Center, 
Ia. 
June 2 Iowa Grand Angus Cyens. 
at Marcus, Ia.; A. 
Lakeside F; arm, at 
Cantine, at 


June 9. Stanley R. Pierce, Creston, Il. 

June 16. Combination sale, Maryville, 
Mo., Hal T. Hooker, Mer. 

June 18. J. E. Junk, Stuart, Ia. 

Sept 24. Allen Bros., New Sharon, Ia. 

Sept. 30. H. M. Gittings, Burlington, Ia. 

Sept. 30. J. H. Fitch, Lake City, la. 

Oct. 6. E. C. Fussell, Fayette, Ia. 

Oct. 7. John S. Goodwin, Naperville, 
Ill., M. A. Judy, Manager. 

Oct. 21. J. Auracher, Shenandoah, fa. 


Oct. 22. J. M. Hathaway, Turin, Ia. 

Oct. 23. Isenbarger Bros., Battle Creek, 
Ta. 

Nov. 11. Wm. H. Mincer, dispersion 


sale, Spencer, Ia. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS, SHORT-HORNS 
AND HEREFORDS. 

June 23-24-25. Combination sale at Chi- 
cago, Ill., W. C. MeGavock, Springfitid, 
Ill., Manager. 

HEREFORDS. 

W. Way & Son, 


Sept. 23. G. New 


Sharon, Ia. 
POLLED DURHAM. 


June 9. C. J. Woods, Chiles, Kan. 
POLAND-CHINAS. 
Oct. 6. J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Ia. 
Oct. 7. Lewis Bros., Marshalltown, Ia. 
Oct. 7. W. W. Wheeler, Harlan, Ia. 
Jan. 26. L. A. Robinson, Correctionville, 
Ja. 


Feb. 10. W. W. Wheeler, Harlan, Ia. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

John Lefebure, Fairfax, Ia. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

George A. Nordyke, Allen, Neb. 


Feb. 9. 


Sept. 29. 








SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
1sst ie in order to be sure of same being mé ade. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
tification or special position. Our pages heg! ntogo to 
theelectrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


THE IOWA GRAND ANGUS CIRCUIT. 
days of the first week in June 
will be Aberdeen Angus days in north- 
west Iowa. Jt will be a circuit of .ingus 
sales, begiinning Tuesday, June 2d, at 
Marcus, lowa. Mr. Jas. Williams will 
open the circuit with a draft of sixty 
ead from his Maple Grove Herd. Fifteen 
are buils, from which can be_ selected 
herd headers of the most popular blood 
lines and bulls for siring market-topping 
include sixteen 








Four 


steers. The females will 
cows with calves at foot, some of them 
rebred, others well along in calf, and 


yearling heifers. Eight 
some with calves 


out fifteen are 
head of imported cows, 


at foot, are catalogued—four Ericas and 
f our Prides. The herd is headed by King 
dward, a high class Queen Mother bull 
d by Edward R., and Elect, a Trojan 


Erica son of Eliminator of Ballindalloch. 
In the offering there will be twenty 
Prides, seven Ericas, five Blackbirds, four 
or five each of the Queen Mother and 
eatherbloom families, and the balance 
ill be representatives of the Abbess, 
segay, Ruth, Jennet, and Mayflower 
ribes. It has always been Mr. Williams’ 
stom to sell his cattle in just moderate 
ceding condition. While in some in- 

ices they do not always bring the 
gh prices they otherwise would were 
ey pushed to the limit, yet the results 
tained by the parties buying he be- 
ves are enough better to be most profit- 
le in the end. Address Mr. Williams 
Marcus, Iowa, at once for a catalogue. 
Tuesday, June 3d, A. C. Binnie & Son 
ll sell forty head at their farm adjoin- 
< Alta, lowa. This offering consists of 
»w and breeding cattle of the highest 


we 


Messrs. Binnie have a show record 
md to none, and the fact that they 
iriably breed their show cattle is a 


tter deserving of special consideration. 
only have they mastered the art of 
ding their show cattle, but they have 
demonstrated that their show cat- 
are breeding cattle. There are only 
bulls listed, and they are all good. 


ere will be twenty yearling heifers, 
Pronounced the best lot that ever left 
t farm. They are mostly grand- 


Caughters of the old hero Heather Lad of 
-merson 2d, and are of the Blackbird, 
ride, Erica, Queen Mother, and other 
iding tribes. As stated in the begin- 
g. this is a high class lot of cattle. 
‘ose who have attended the _ Binnie 
Sales heretofore will well remember the 
Class of cattle sold, and we can do no 
vetter than to say that this offering is 
right in line with those of former sales. 


r 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


The catalogue will be sent to any ad- 
dress upon request. 

Thursday, June 4th, L. H. Lamar will 
sell fifty five head at Lakeside Farm, 
Storm Lake, Iowa. Fourteen are bulls, 
including the herd bull Imp. Blackbird 
Baron of Advie, a valuable bull about 
which we will have more to say later. 
Mr. Lamar has contributed a large num- 
ber of the best things in his herd both 
in point of breeding and individuality. 
Pride, Blackbird, Heatherbloom, May- 
flower, Georgina, Abbess, Nosegay, and 
other good families are represented. 
This herd has gained a reputation for 
prolificacy and its manager for square 
dealing. Everything pertaining to Angus 
cattle works at Lakeside, and those who 
attend this sale will get full value for 
their money. The calves at foot will be 
by Blackbird Baron of Advie and Pluto- 
crat of Lakeside, a Mulben Pride sired by 
Lord Ellemere. Among the noted sires 
whose get appear in the catalogue are 
Imp. Edward R., Imp. Juba of Morlich, 
Cherokee Black Hawk, Edwall, Post- 
script of Alta, Baron Blackcap, Heather 
Lad of Emerson 4th, Blackbird King of 
Alta, Cranewood Black Knight, Mc- 
Henry Pride, Lowlander, and others. 
Mr. Lamar will be pleased to send a cat- 
alogue to all interested. 

Friday, June 5th, the last day of the 
circuit, H. L. Cantine will sell forty head 
at the Cherokee Farm, near Quimby, 
Cherokee county, Iowa. There will be 
five bulls, most of which are herd bull 
timber. The females will all have calves 
at foot or be in calf if old enough. 
Practically all are of the Blackbird, Erica, 
Pride Coquette, Queen Mother, Heather- 
bloom, and Lady Ida families. They are 


of the choicest extraction of merit and 
blood lines. Daughters of Imp. Edward 
R., Imp. Prince Ito, Ephesian, Cerberus, 


Blackcap Monarch, Imp. Prince llth of 
Braevail, Black Woodlawn, Imp. Black- 
bird Royal, Imp. Blackbird Baron of 
Advie, Cherokee Black Hawk, and Balti- 
more form the bulk of the females. The 
circuit will close with an offering which 
reflects credit on the seller and will be 
upbuilding to the breed in appreciative 
hands. Get the catalogue. It may be 
had for the asking. Arrange to attend 
all four sales. 


THE CRESTON, IOWA, SHORT-HORN 
SALE NEXT TUESDAY. 


Attention is again called to the good 
offering of Short-horn cattle to be sold 
at Creston, Iowa, next Tuesday, May 19th, 
by Messrs. Healy and Wilson, with con- 
signments from N. D. Merrill and one or 
two others. In breeding most of the cat- 
tle are straight Scotch, and the indi- 
vidual merit is in keeping with the breed- 
ing. About one-third of the offering are 
bulls and ten of them are straight Scotch. 
As stated last week, Mr. Wilson is sell- 
ing what is considered the best Scotch 
bull he ever bred. He is Victoria’s Cruick 
296769, a coming two-year-old, red, of 
the Cruickshank Victoria family. He is 
a thick, blocky fellow, and a choice herd 
header for someone. His sire is the rich- 
ly bred Cruickshank bull Straight Cruick. 
There are a number of other choice young 
bulls in the sale, and Mr. Merrill in- 
cludes his herd bulls. The catalogue is 
not at hand and not much more particu- 
lars can be given than were given in last 
week's issue. As then stated, Mr. Healy 
is consigning some fifteen head, including 
an extra good bunch of heifers, most of 
them Scotch, while Mr. Wilson is includ- 
ing the best he has in the herd, all his 
offering being straight Scotch in breed- 
ing. Imp. Beauty 16th and her daugh- 
ter, Bapton Beauty, he says are the two 
best cows he has had in the herd. Mr. 
Merrill, who is one of the most reliable 
breeders of Short-horn cattle and Per- 
cheron horses in the business, makes a 
small consignment. Those interested 
should have the catalogue. Mr. Healy 
manages the sale, and it will be a good 
one to attend. See advertisement else- 
where in this issue, and mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing for the cat- 
alogue. 


QUIETDALE ANGUS SALE. 


Farmer readers who would 
up-to-date breeding farm 


Wallaces’ 
like to see an 
should plan 
ing of May 28th. As there is a commo- 
dious sale pavilion in the city of Water- 
loo, Mr. Hess has thought best for all 
concerned to sell his cattle there instead 
of at Quietdale. Arrangements have been 
made so those who attend his May 28th 
sale can if they wish be escorted to the 
farm and returned in good time for the 
sale. Quietdale now spells 400 acres, and 
nothing thereon lacks for feed and care. 
The breeding business has been carried 
on systematically with a well defined ob- 
ject in view. Brawn and brain have 
made Quietdale what it is—a place of 
beauty to those who love good cattle and 
a good home. The annual revenue from 
Quietdale this year comes in the shape 
of forty-six head of Aberdeen Angus the 
value of which will be determined by the 
public on Thursday, May 28th. It has 
been the aim of Mr. Hess to steadily in- 
crease the excellence of his herd and 
thereby each year be able to place before 
the public a higher standard of both in- 


dividuality and breeding than the year 
previous; and from personal knowledge 
this has been true with the history of 


this herd. Kindness and Kindness 2d of 
Quietdale are yearling daughters of the 
present superior stock bull Ebony of 
Quietdale, and both are out of Imp. K. 
Pride dams. Kindness is out of Maud 
Kathleen, by Reliance of Aldbar, the top 
cow of the Chas. Escher, Jr., importation, 
and Kindness 2d is out of the great and 
only Krivinia. Krivinia sold publicly for 
$1,700 as a two-year-old and in four years 
thereafter returned in net cash nearly 


$2,400 There are all too few of this 
kind. Do not pass this one by lightly. 
Kindness of Alta is of the same branch 


of the Prides, a three-year-old, and out 
of imported parents on both sides, hav- 
ing for her sire Blackbird Royal and her 
dam is Pride’s Pet, by The Idler. She 
has proven a good breeder, as her year- 
ling bull included in this sale, Kinsman, 
by Ebony, will testifv. Two daughters 
of Imp. Perilla of Aldbar, by Ebony, are 
listed. One is a yearling, the other a 
two-year-old. Both are thick-fleshed, 
low-down, blocky heifers, much of the 
same type as their dam, who cost Mr. 


to visit Quietdale the morn-: 





Hess $800 as a two-year-old. They repre- 
sent all there is in Angus cattle. Pride 
of Fashion is the cow which Mr. Hess 
showed last year. He is not showing an 
aged herd this year, otherwise she would 
not be for sale. She is looking much 
better than last year, and those needing 
a show cow would do well to look after 
her. Few cows of her beefy qualities can 
boast of their milking qualities. Pride 
of Fashion has yielded 40 and 45 pounds 
of milk daily besides raising her calf. <A 
sample of her milk which was submitted 
to the creamery when tested was found 
to be 4.6 per cent butter fat. Her sire 
is Imp. Post Boy 5th, and she has a cow 
calf at foot by Ebony. Those looking for 
a yearling show heifer should keep in 
mind Blackbird of Quietdale 5th. She 
was a member of the young herd that 
won second at the International last year 
and was always well placed in her class 
at most of the leading fairs. She is 
looking fresh, and, being a daughter of 
Ebony, should not lack for bids. Black- 
bird of Quietdale 7th is a February, 1907, 
heifer sired by Ebony. She is ‘in fine 
shape, carrying an even covering of nat- 
ural flesh. She would make a creditable 
Lucile is a cow of large scale, possessing 
showing with little fitting. Blackbird 
Lucile is a cow of large scale, possessing 
depth, breadth, and smoothness with 
sweet, feminine head. She is a daugh- 
ter of Lord Woodlawn and a valuable 
producer. Her first four offspring sold 
for $1,800, and she has two bulls in this 
sale and sells with cow calf at foot. If 
Mr. Hess ever made a mistake it was 
when he catalogued this cow. ‘There are 
five Trojan Erica females catalogued, and 
all are exceptionally well bred. Two are 
daughters of Imp. Entangle, a Sir George 
bred cow which cost Mr. Hess §900. One 
is a four-year-old, got by Pabno, the 
other is a neifer, got by Ebony. There 
are also Be granddaughters of Entangle, 
one by Edonus, the other by Birtley, a 
Blackbird bull now heading the good herd 
of F. J. Nelson, at Sheldon, Iowa. The 
last to mention is Eldora, a two-year-old 
daughter of Imp. Ellora 4th of Tully- 
nally and Edonus, a neat, tidy heifer of 
good lines and full of quality. Trojan 
Erica females are not plentiful and with 
the demand which now exists and is con- 
tinually on the increase for Erica bulls 
to head pure bred herds such females as 
are here catalogued are valuable property 
wherever found. It would seem unneces- 
sary to make individual mention of each 
and every good one listed. It is a great 
offering and no mistake. The bulls, of 
which we will have more to say next 
week, are right in line with the females. 
The center of attraction for those want- 
ing a show and breeding bull will be the 
three-year-old Eglamour, whose photo 
furnished the illustration for our front 
page a few weeks since. He is a son of 
Prince Edryn and Imp. Elapis 2d. He is 
a double bred Ballindalloch Erica whose 
grandams were both sired by Ballindal- 
loch Blackbird bulls. Get the catalogue 
and read the foot-notes, which tell all 
about him and give detailed information 
concerning the different lots. 


THE Botts SHORT- eeue SALE 
NEXT THURSD 


We have called attention “4 ‘the excep- 
tionally attractive lot of Short-horn cat- 
tle, numbering eighty-one head in all, 
which will be sold by the Flynn Farm 
Company, at Garrison’s sale barn in Des 
Moines, Iowa, on next Thursday, May 
2ist, in former issues. Unquestionably 
this sale is one of the most important of 
the year, and it should be welcomed as 
an opportunity by both breeders and 
farmers to buy the most desirable class 
of Short-horns. In previous issues we 
have mentioned a few of the vr iad at- 
tractive cows and heifers included. Our 
mention of the females last week had 
particular reference to the Scotch cows. 
As a further reminder of the female offer- 
ing, we point out that there are many 
cows in the lot which are unusually de- 
sirable on account of their milking qual- 
ities, milking quality having been given 
special consideration in the Flynn herd. 
Those who want Short-horns of merit 
from a milk as well as beef standpoint 
will find them in this sale. Not the least 
among the attractions in the sale are a 
number of the good Bates cows which 
are included. They are cows with scale, 
quality, and finish, some of as _ richly 
bred Bates cattle being included in this 
offering as have ever gone through a sale 
ring. There are a number of the Airdrie 
Duchess family, one of the most richly 
bred of all the Short-horn families. 
There are also a number of Acombs, Wild 
Eyes, and Waterloos. Quite a few of the 
get of Grand Duke of Enterprise, that 
sired so many splendid individuals in the 
Flynn herd, are included. Besides the 
strictly Bates and Scotch cattle there 
are also Young Marys, Rose of Sharons, 
Matildas, Ianthes, etc., there being a 
number of cows among these which are 
particularly desirable on account of their 
milking qualities. The farmer as well as 
the breeder has a right to be interested 
in the Flynn sale, and we predict that 
he will buy Short-horns to start a herd 
with at a price that he can afford to pay. 
Eighty cattle is as many as are ee 4 
sold in a two days’ sale, but they will all 
be sold on this occasion in a single day, 
the sale commencing at 10 o'clock a. m. 
We feel quite sure that Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers who attend the sale will not go 
away disappointed in the quality of the 
offering, and we predict that it will be 
the best opportunity of the year to buy 
strictly good quality cattle at your own 
price. As a final reminder of the sale, we 
call attention to the six good bulls which 
the offering includes. The twoScotch bulls, 
Flynn Farm Victor 5th and Flynn Farm 
Victor 6th, are particularly attractive. 
The former is out of Imp. Victoria 68th, 
the cow for which Martin Flynn: paid 
over $1,500 at the Flatt sale at Chicago. 
He is a red in color, typical Scotch in 
make-up, having the shortness of legs 
and smooth fleshing qualities which have 
made the Scotch cattle famous. He is a 
well balanced fellow, and those wantin 
a red yearling Scotch herd bull will fin 
him worthy of careful consideration. 
Flynn Farm Victor 6th is by Imp. Lovat 
Champion, and is out of a daughter of 
Imp. Victoria 68th. He is a good bull, 
and both he and his half brother should 
interest those wanting Scotch herd bulls. 

There are two extra good Oxford bulls, 
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as mentioned last week. - Perhaps the 
choice of these is Prince F. 2d. He was 
sired by the Bates bull Crown Prince, and 
his dam is a daughter of Scottish Victor, 
out of a daughter of Spartan Royal. 
There are not many .better bulls of his 
age for sale. He has a wonderfully good 
back, is full in the heart, wide at the 
loin, and has lots of width and thickness, 
a bull, in short, that would attract at- 
tention and a second look in the best of 
company. Prince F. 3d is a half brother 
and is by Lovat Champion. He is red in 
color, has good lines, and is a smooth, 
even calf. While there are only six 
bulls in the sale, it will be seen that they 
are attractive. The Flynns invite those 
attending the sale from a distance to be 
their guests at the Wellington Hotel. 
Write for a catalogue of the sale if you 
have not already secured it, as it should 
prove interesting to all lovers of good 
Short-horns. Not only is the breeding 
of the offering given in full, but in a 
number of cases notes with reference to 
the individuality of the animals offered. 
It is a catalogue which will give a good 
idea of the offering which it represents. 
Wallaces’ Farmer trusts that many of 
its readers will attend this sale, and e-- 
tends them a cordial invitation to visit 
the office while in the city. They will, 
we feel sure, be well repaid for the time 
and trouble. Remember that the sale 
will begin at 10 o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing, it being the object to have ali the 
cattle sold so as to give plenty of time 
to catch the early evening trains: out of 
the city. When our readers ask for eat- 
alogue we would deem it a favor if they 
would kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


THE GREAT ESCHER ANGUS SALE. 
If you haven’t already a catalogue of 
the Escher & Son Angus sale which will 
be held at Longbranch Farm, near Botna, 
Shelby county, lowa, on —— 27th, it will 
be time well spent in wr —~ them a 
card asking for same. Its designs in 
many ways are entirely new, which are 


not only to be admired from a stand- 
point of beauty but are educational as 
well. It is a valuable souvenir for every 


Angus student. This sale offering of 
sixty-seven head of young breeding cattle 
represents the entire output, with possi- 
bly a single exception, of a year's crop. 
This statement carries with it a depth of 
— when the true situation has been 
gras’ It represents. the result of 
uniting a combination of breeding and 
indivi uality selected from among the 
very best herds on both continents by 
men in every way qualified by years of 
successful experience. The methods 
adopted in founding this herd are scien- 
tific, pure and simple. Individuality with 
type, possessing such blood lines only as 
have stood the test of meeting the ap- 
proval of the careful breeder, has «been 
the keynote. Many high class sales hive 
been pulled off in recent years, some of 
an outstanding nature; and in the light 
of this fact it should be of interest to 
know that never before has there been 
catalogued sixty-seven head of as rich 
breeding in its entirety as has been on 
this occasion. We find here represented 
not only grand specimens of the different 
leading strains but also representatives of 
each of the different branches of the 
leading strains. Of the fifteen Ericas 
catalogued eleven are females; and in 
going through this list of females, the 
most highly honored tribe of Scotland, 
there is a feeling of satisfaction in know- 
ing that we can say to the public that 
as good can here be found as in their 
native land. Not one but what is to be 
admired; yet there is a choice, and this 
one is Imp. Elmora, No. 1 of the cata- 
logue. Elmora is a three-year-old got by 
Erello, first prize bull at all the leading 
Scottish shows, including the Highland. 
Elmora is as good a Trojan Erica as will 
be sold this year. She has splendid scale 
and quality and descends from Erica 3d, 
the dam of Young Viscount, the unde- 
feated bull of his day. She will be close 
to her calving time by sale day to the 
service of Imp. Earl ric of Ballindal- 
loch, a bull that has but few equais. Lot 
3 is Ebline, a two-year-old sired by Imp. 
Prince 11th of Braevail and out of Eblight 
of Cherokee, by Imp. Edward R. She 
is an Enchantress Erica, deep-dyed in the 
richest breeding possible to find, and if 
there is anything wrong with her make- 
up we failed to find it. She is safe in 
calf to Earl Eric of B. Enigma of Lag- 
gan and Edith of Laggan are two three- 
year-olds got by the great Edelhof, he 
y Eblite and out of Edelite, a daughter 
of Iliad and Edelweiss. Better rica 
pedigrees could not be written. Enigma 
descends from Ejisa and Edith from En- 
chantress. Both are bred to Earl Eric 
of B., a first prize winner in a ring of 
350 bulls at the 1906 Perth show and 
sale. These great cows are as good as 
their breeding; to see them creates a de- 
sire to own them Eleme of Escher 
Springs is not quite two years old. She 
is a daughter of Imp. Prince llth of 
Braevai!l and Imp. Elannah, she by Prince 


Iliad. This heifer is as smooth as they 
make them, and for size, quality, and 
breed character she lacks but little. She 


is in calf to Earl Eric of B. Etruria 2d 
is a full sister to Eleme of E. S., one year 
older. She is a choice individual with 
plenty of scale. Imp. Ena of the Dell is 
also one not easily passed by. She is a 
daughter of Pipedro, by Judex of Glamis, 
and she possesses the type and_ breed 
character so prominent in the Ballin- 
dalioch herd. She will have calf at foot 


by sale day. There are twelve. Black- 
birds, seven of which are _ females. 
Blackcap of Longbranch 2d and Black 


Petal are two yearling heifers possessing 
quality and finish of rare excellence. Both 
are sired by Black Enough. The former 
is out of a daughter of Imp. Blackcap of 

Advie, by Edward R.; the latter is out 
of the $1,025 Imp. Biack Pudding. To 
those wanting a herd bull who are in 
a position to wait a little time we at once 
direct attention to Blackbird Lad 2d, a 
daughter of Black Magic and Blackbird 
Maid. She sells with bull calf at foot by 
Imp.. Earl Eric, that if he continues as 
he now promises will be a world-beater. 
The cow is thin, but take particular 
notice of the calf. Another great cow 
with bull calf at foot is Blackbird H., a 
daughter of the champion Heather Black- 
bird, and her calf is by Imp. Black Jester. 
Blackbird of Cherokee 25th is a_ thick, 
massive two-year-old daughter of Imp. 
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CEDMAR ANGUS SALE 























35 HEAD | 








GRUNDY CENTER, IOWA 
FRIDAY, MAY 29, 1908 








| 35 HEAD 














On the above date I will offer at public auction 35 head of splendid breeding Aberdeen-Angus cattle—1¥% bulis and 
23 females. Six bulls and 14 females are the get of Pabno 38977, my double bred Pride herd bull, that has proved him- 
self a remarkable stock getter. Females that are old enough will be bred to Pabno and Dandy of Hayti, the latter a 


prize winning son of thé champion Hayti Woodlawn. 


Drumin Lucy, Alicia, Georgiana, Barbara, Nightingale, Easter Tulloch Duchess and others. 


will be one of the good females that will go under the auction ‘hammer this year. 


Such well known families are represented as the Pride, Coquette, 
Pride of Cedmar by Pabno, 
Coquette of Quietdale 7th, Cedmar 


Roxie, Alicia of Cedmar and Barbara Oedmar are cows that I much regret to part with, as well as many others; but, 
this being my first public sale, I have made a fair division of my herd. All old enough are known to be regulars and 
they will be presented in thrifty form. Send for catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


COLS. SILAS 1G0 AND CLAIR BINNIE, 


AUCTIONEERS 


A. G. MESSER, Grundy Genter, lowa 











HORSES. 


HEREFORDS. 





LC. & V. A HODGSON, LUVERNE, MINN. 


have for sale a few aa bred 


PERCHERON STALLIONS 


Net How Many But How Good Our Motto Have Been Breeding Percherons for 35 Years 


Visitors welcome. Farm mile from depot 


Imported and Home Bred Percheron 


Stallions and Mares 


Blacks and dark grays, from one to five years old, having size, a bone and much quality. Also 
a few choice Belgian stallions. Prices most reasonable. ite for particulars. 


MAASDAM & WHEELER, Fairfield, lowa 


Farm 3 miles south of town. 








2—PERCHERON STALLIONS—2 
Am offering two good dark grey studs of my own 
breeding—one coming 3 years and the other coming 
4next June. They are sound and right. Registered 
in the Stubblefield book. Wil! eu very low if sold 
rite for prices and breed 


soon. W. 
ELIJAH STOREY, , Tilinois. 





Fert SALE CH EAP—Imported and home bred 
Percheron, Clyde and Shire stallions, 2 to 6 years 
old, 1800 to 22001bs. J.J. Burrier, Cedar, lowa. 





7OUR choice of my imported stallions, $1,000; 
home bred stallions, $300 to $650. Frank L. 
Stream, Creston, lowa. 





HME best imported stallions, $1,000; home bred 
stallions, $300 to $700. A. Latimer Wilson, Cres- 
ton, lowa 





MPORTED stallions, your choice $1,000; home 
; bred stallions, $300 to $700. Hart Bros,, Osceola, 
owa. 





* JRAFT stallions and mares forsale. 580 black 
5 Percherons, 18 bay Shires, all recorded. Write 
fo catalogue and prices, G. W. Bilbo, Creston, Ia. 














Walnut Grove Percherons 


Stallions and Mares, Imported and Home 
Bred at Bargain Prices 
A reliable pedigree and good guarantee with every animal. 


Write or visit me if you desire first class stock. A, P, NAVE, Attica, Ind. 
If You Want to Buy a Good Draft Stallion or Mares 


We want you to visit our barns at Fairbury, Ill., or Parker, 8. D., whichever is nearest. We pay the 
expenses of those who buy of us, and those who buy once always come again, as they get an absolutely 
“square deal” and a good horse at as reasonable a price as a good horse can be imported or raised and sold for. 


Our Percheron, Belgian and Shire Stallions and Mares 


have been selected for size, bone and quality. They are a strictly high class lot. Don’t fall to see them or 
write us before buying either a stallion or mares. We know we can sult you. Large illustrated cata- 
logue free. Write forit mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Address 


Branch Barn, Parker, S. D. FORD & HARRINGTON, Fairbury, Hil. 


Paramount Stock Farm ‘v= Percheron and Shire Horses 


PURE 
BRED 
Surveyor 9222 (24818), champion Shire stallion, any age, Chicago International 1907, heads my herd 
of Shires wenty-one classes shown at the International 1907—21 premiums won. A record surpassed by 
none Young stock for sale 
Large Recorded Poland-.China Hogs of most popular breeding. First class boars and sows for 
One prize winning boar pig by Perfection 1 Know. Farm near town and nine miles from Waterloo. 
WM. CROWNOVER, Hudson, Iowa. 














sale. 
Cali on or address 





STALLION SERVICE 
RECORD 


A Necessity for Horsemen 


he mmapeves Handy Record is the best 
ouline breeding record published—convenient, com- 
pact, and printed on tough paper to stand the 
“knocks.” Just fits the pocket and just ‘‘fills the 
bill.” Cloth bound, numbered pages and 
index of mares and owners. Contains blanks 
for complete breeding records of 100 mares, ha: a 
contract to be signed by owner of mare, which then 
becomes a note for payment.of the service fee. It 
simplifies collections and rotects the 
stallion owner. Has table showing dates for re- 
turn service, blanks for groom's expenses, blanks for 
recording payments, etc.,etc. Hundreds are in use 
and everybody is pleased 
The Bandy Record pays for itself every 
day of the season. Price, only 75 cents 


postpaid. Send all orders to 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 








AUCTIONEERS. 


J.L. MciLRatH, HARTWICK, lA. 
Fine Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jersey and Poland-China hogs and Short- 
horn cattle my specialty. My customers my refer- 
ences. Askthem. Write me 








The Silver nen Form Herefords, 


We are offering 
afew grand bul! 
calves ranging 
from 1 to 2 years 
old, sire by our 
great Dale bull 
Emancipator; a 
ao Offer our great 
bull Field Mar- 
shall 208813, is an 
Internationa! win- 
ner and good 
enough to head 
any man’s he 





Emancipator 156682 
He is 3 years old and over a ton in weight. Write us 
your wants 
CARROTHERS BROS., 


Ryan, Iowa 





HEREFORD 


BULLS FOR SALE 


Several good yearlings sired by a first prize state 
fair winner, and out of dams by an International 


wine: FF, W. HANN & SON, 


Marian, low a 


Brown's Herefords 


The three-year-old herd bull, Beau Duke 200 
Beau Donald 7th, for sale; aleo young bul! nd 
hozen heifers in calf to Beau Duke and Peer! 
fection 15th. by Perfection 92891, my present 
bull. Ifitis quality and symmetry you want 
and see or write me. 


R. C. BROWN 
Sioux County lreton, lowa 


For Sale, 2 Double Standard 


Polled Hereford Bulls 


A two-year-old and a yearling. They are 
very choice and are registered. 


Woodlawn Farm, Sterling, Illinois 


Polled Herefords 


Four good young bulls, also ten good young v8 
and heifers forsale. Registered in Nationa! Po. 
Hereford herd book. Bulls from this herd have 
100 per cent polled calves from horned cows. 
Cc. T. MERCER, R 2, Lenox, 














lows 





The South Dakota Jack Gompany, 


Sioux City, lowa (iors. 3 


A large selection of young jacks on hand, from 15 to 17% hands high. Extra heavy bone. 
Guaranteed 65 per cent foal getters. Come and see me. 


&. W. GREEN, U. S. Yards, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


i Cc LA y & RO S ’ | Percheron, Belgian, Shire, 


record on their and English Hackney 
CLYDESDALES These are all 


at the seven International shows has been unequal- 
ed. The best collection of clean, fresh horses now on 
hand Buythe best. Send for new announcement. 


Janesville, Wisconsin. 














imported stallions for sale. 
high class sjailions and include prize winners Come 
and see them and you will buy. Barn in town. 


CRAWFORD & GRIFFIN, 
Newton, lowa. 


Al P. Mason, Union, lowa 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Have conducted 2,000 successful sales. If you want 
to hold a sale of any kind write for dates. Believe I 
can please you. Terms reasonable. 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
Has extensive acquaintance with breeders all over 
the country. Years of experience in breeding Short- 
horns and Poland-Chinas. Sales made anywhere at 
$25 and expenses. 


GAREY M. JONES 


Auctioneer 


231 Ashland Boul,, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Plenty of open dates. 














Lakewood Farm 


The Great Breeding Establishment 
Percherons Short-horns 
Poland-Chinas Jerseys 
1235 prizes the past two years, including 11 firsts and 


championships at Chicago Lnternationa! in 1906. 
A grand lot of young stallions at living prices. 


H. @. McMILLAN, Prop. C. M. DENT, Mgr. 
Rock Rapids, lowa 


Brood Mares and Bulls 
For Sale 


The. Iowa State College ts offering for sale two 
imported English Shire draft mares and two French 
Draft mares, and Short-horn, Red Polled, Holstein 
and Jersey bulls; also bred gilts of the several 


FARM DEPARTMENT, Ames, lowa 








' mention Wallaces’ 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


Is your dairy making satisfactory profits? If not, 
get one of our bulls from a tested dam. Write us for 
their records. 
McHKAYW BROS., 





Buckingham, lowa 





When answering advertisements please 
Farmer. 





80 Herefords—Both Sex_ 


Best breeding and choice individual! merit 
andsee. Prices very reasonable. Sires in s¢ 
Onward 15th (by March On 6th), and the sb 
Columbus 60th = eter of the $5,050 Co 


17th). - MILLER, Prescot 


100 HEAD OF HEREFORDS 


Herd headed by Claude 160522 by Gentry 
19th, 112141. Some fine young bulls now rea 
service. Address W. H. HAIT, 

Rolfe, Iowa 








TABLE 


WHEEER’S excxeo HEREFORDS 


CHOICE BULLS FOR SALE. 
No females at present. 
HARLAN, |OWA 


W. W. WHEELER, Box D, 
Double Standard Polled Herefords 


I now offer for sale my noted herd bull, Gia i 
ym be H. bull), as I have his great son, /o'.* 
Assurance. I also have for sale a very prom’: 
bull calf by Giant and out of one of the best cow Ps 
the breed. C. P. WHITNEY, Union, low* 





ing 








AUCTIONEERS 


R. W. BARCLAY, LIVE STOGK AUCTIONEER 


MASON CITY, 10WA 
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Prince 11th of Braevafl, and her dam is 
by Woodiawn Blackbird Lad, while her 
grandam is b Jim Jams. They are all 
meritorious Blackbirds and worthy of a 
home in the best herds. Besides there are 
five Lady Idas that are practically of the 
same breeding, and we want to say that 
Messrs. Escher have nothing better to 
offer than these Lady Idas. If merit 
makes fashion they will certainly sel 
high. The Pride of Aberdeens number 
eighteen, five of which are bulls; the 
Queen Mothers number eight, two of 
which are bulls; and the Heatherblooms 
number nine, five of which are bulls. Of 
these we will speak next week, and also 
make mention of the bulls, which, by the 
way, are the best lot, numbers considered, 
t has been our privilege to inspect for 

sale. True Angus type with breed 
uracter will be found there in abund- 
ice 


CEDMAR ANGUS AT AUCTION. 


Mr. A. G. Messer will hold his initial 
Angus sale on Friday, May 29th, at his 
farm near Grundy Center, Iowa. This 
} 


a4 


ng the day following the Harvey Hess 
le at Waterloo, Iowa, parties desiring 
attend both sales will find it con- 
yenient to do so. Mr. Messer will sell on 
; occasion thirty-seven head of good, 
useful breeding cattle, including «cows 
with calves at foot and some of them re- 
1 open heifers of symmetrical beef 
form; and bulls suitable for siring mar- 
ket-topping steers. He has made a fair 
division of his herd and is including many 
that he would much prefer to keep. 
Knowing the demand which exists for 
strictly good cattle he has listed the good 
ones with full confidence of their being 
appreciated. Coquettes, Prides, Georginas, 
licias, Drumin Lucys, Barbaras, and E. 
Duchess make up the list of families 
catalogued. It is a sale made necessary 
by the natural increase of the herd to a 
point where it exceeds the capacity of 
the farm. It is a well known fact that 
ti 
s 
s 








> bull is half the herd, and in many in- 

neces more. Mr. Messer realizing this, 
some four years ago went in search of 
the best he could find. After carefully 
inspecting different high class bulls he 
selected to fill this all-important position 
the double bred Pride bull Pabno 38977. 
Pabno was bred by W. A. McHenry and 
for several years was successfully used 
in the Quietdale Herd, owned by Mr. 
Hess, where his get gave evidence of his 
great worth as a sire. Pabno’s work in 


the Cedmar Herd has been but a repeti- 
tion of that at Quietdale. Twenty head 
lof the number catalogued by Mr. Messer 


and their uniformity 
will be found by those who attend the 
sale to compare favorably with other 
good bulls now doing service at the head 
of good herds. Others are listed sired 
by Proud Lad 2d, a richly bred Pride son 
of Heather Laddie; Imp. Electrician, a 
ton bull that sold publicly as a yearling 
for $735; Ebony of Quietdale, a son of 
Pabno; and the present stock bull at 
Quietdale, Marmion’s Eric, full brother to 
Imp. Electrician, and others of less note. 
A Farmer representative inspected the 
offering and found a regular breeding lot 
of good, useful cattle in good, thrifty 
breeding condition. Those interested in 
this popular breed will find it to their 
advantage to attend the sale. Better 
write Mr. Messer at once for a catalogue. 
Be sure to mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


KUPER’S ANNUAL SHORT-HORN 
SALE MAY 28TH. 

Henry Kuper’s annual sale of high 
class Short-horn cattle at his home town 
of Humboldt, Nebraska, May 28th should 
not fail to interest our readers who ad- 
mire this popular breed of cattle, as it is 
a good offering sold by a reliable, ener- 
getic, up-to-date -breeder of strictly high 
I Short-horns, and the sale has 


class 


are sired by him, 


license to be one of the most important 
and best patronized of the year. Mr. 
Kuper has been a liberal buyer of tops 


in building up his herd, and what is most 
important of all in the up-building of a 
good herd, he has always used the very 
best of Scotch bulls at the head of his 
herd. His chief herd bull for the past 
two years has been Secret Champion, and 
he includes this great young bull in the 
Sale. He is only a three-year-old, but 
Mr. Kuper has used him for two years— 
long enough to get a lot of his heifers, 
which he is keeping—and as Mr. Kuper 
has the imported bull Strahan Star, that 
cost him a long price, he is parting with 
Secret Champion. However, it looks like 
h mistake to part with such a good bull. 
ie is an Owens-bred bull, of rich red 
color, and of the deep-bodied, wide-out, 
thick-fleshed, smooth, short-legged type. 
He is very full at the heart girth, has a 
good level loin, and is smooth and well 
finished at the tail head. He is a very 
Sure breeder and all his calves are nice 
reds Secret Champion belongs to the 
Cruickshank Duchess of Gloster family 
and was sired by Baron Kear. Mr. 
Kuper also includes the three-year-old 
herd bull Victoria 5th, a Cruickshank Vic- 
ria whose heifers in this sale show him 
Io be a splendid breeder. Besides these 
two proven sires Mr. Kuper includes a 
half dozen young bulls that are extra 
Eood. All the bulls but one are straight 
> otch, and, as previously noted in these 
rolumns, it is an unusually good bull 
oering. Three of the bulls are sons 
the former herd bull Baron Surmise, 
royally »red Scotch bull, widely noted 
or his good qualities both as an indi- 
Vidual and as a sire. His calves in this 
S both young bulls and heifers, will 
recommend themselves sale day. One of 
vis sons in this sale is Baron Daybreak, 
out of the $570 Scottish Daybreak, a 
, otch cow with an extraordinary milk 

d butter record. Baron Daybreak is 
sad yearling and has been an extra good 
ap from a calf. He not only has a great 
milk cow for a dam but his sire has a 
ood record as the sire of good milkers. 
4 wo other Baron Surmise bulls in the 
ae are a pair of twin yearlings, both 
ta good, thick, beefy fellows, of the 
lickshank Mysie family. The choice is 
<4ron Mysie, a very deep, thick, smooth, 
Siort-legged, masculine fellow of good 
feeding quality. The other bulls include 

good son of the grand champion Mas- 
of the Grove, ane another is a nice 


jm 


‘‘raight-lined tellow sired by Golden 

\vender. The sale includes thirty-two 

ws and heifers are Scotch 
tl 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


are close to calving 
at foot. All are 
See advertisement 


and most of them 
or have young calves 
guaranteed breeders. 
elsewhere in this issue, and write for 
the catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. 


H. A. ESCHER’S GOOD ANGUS SALE. 


Mr. H. A. Escher, of Harlan, Iowa, an 
old-time breeder of choice Angus cattle, 
invites Wallaces’ Farmer readers in need 
of a good bull to visit him and inspect 
the cattle he has for sale. While never 
having done much advertising, Mr. 
Escher is one of the oldest Angus breed- 
ers in Shelby county, where he owns and 
operates one of the very best equipped 
farms of 440 acres to be found in the 
state The herd was founded by pur- 
chases of first-class home-bred and im- 
ported cattle, many of which cost him 
half a thousand dollars and better, nearly 
every leading strain being represented. 
The bull which has been doing service 
at the head of this herd for the past four 
years and is still actively engaged is Imp. 
Proud Ely, bred by that good, reliable 
English breeder Mr. Geo. F. Stanford, of 
Sussex. Proud Ely is a large bull, weigh- 
ing a ton in very ordinary flesh. He is a 
bull of pronounced breed character. He 
has a_ strength of back, fullness of 
quarter and smoothness of shoulder 
which is seldom found. A large per cent 
of the herd are of his get, including most 
of the young bulls which are for sale. 
He is a prepotent sire of marked ability. 
Those wanting to buy a bull something 
after the description of Imp. Proud Ely 
had best correspond with Mr. Escher, or, 
better yet, go and see him. The bulls 
for sale are of the Queen Mother, Zara, 
Heatherbloom, and other good families. 
Quality of Lincoln Park and Heather of 


Lincoln Park are two bulls that would 
look well in pure bred herds. They have 
the qualifications necessary for such a 


Queen Mother and 
and both are sired 
They are twenty- 


position, are of the 
Heatherbloom tribes, 
by Imp. Proud Ely. 
three and seventeen months old, re- 
spectively. There are seven or eight 
head ranging from one year to two years, 
and they are in the pink of condition for 
good service. They are smooth, thick 
bulls, and if you are in the market for 
this kind of stock you will not go wrong 
to get one. When writing Mr. Escher 
please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. His 
advertisement will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. 
A SATISFACTORY FEED FOR CALVES. 
The experience of dairymen, pure bred 
stock breeders, and others raising calves 
by hand with Schumacher's calf meal, the 
product of the Quaker Oats Company, of 


Dept. W, Chicago, Illinois, has shown 
conclusively that this product gives ex- 
ceptionally satisfactory results and that 


it enables the user to save much milk. 
If you want to do it, you can raise your 
calves entirely on Schumacher’s calf meal 
by hand without any milk whatever, as 
earefully conducted tests have proven 
that this calf meal is a perfect substitute 
for milk. It is generally fed in connec- 
tion with skimmed milk, however, as it 
is easiest to handle it in that way, and 
the manufacturers do not hesitate to 
stand by of their food and to strongly 
recommend it, as they know from the 
many letters they have received from 
users that it will do the business. They 
have issued a booklet giving full informa- 
tion concerning Schumacher’s calf meal, 
and they want every reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer who is at all interested in raising 
calves by hand or who would like to get 
a meal that will enable him to do so to 
write them. They want to send him this 
booklet and a free sample of Schu- 
macher’s calf meal. All that is neces- 
sary to secure the sample and the book 
is a postal card request mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. Read the advertisement 
on page 654. 


OUR FRONT PAGE ILLUSTRATION. 


A great Angus cow will be found por- 
trayed on our front page this week from 
the herd of H. J. Hess, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
whose public sale will be held at Water- 
loo on Thursday, May 28th. This cow is 
a grand type of Angus breeding matron, 
has great scale combined with quality, 
weighing in moderate flesh about 1,800 
pounds. She has a good back, splendid 
lines, is smooth and even; in short, a 
typical specimen of the smooth-tieshing 
qualities of the Angus breed. In writing 
us about the cow Mr. Hess calls particular 
attention to the fact that she is a splendid 
milker. In his own words: “Last 
year after satisfying her calf she was 
giving an average daily milk yield of 
from 45 to 50 pounds a sample of which 
tested 4.6 per cent butter fat, besides be- 
ing of unusual individual excellence. Her 
sire, Imp. Post Boy, of the celebrated 
Mulben Pride strain, was bred by the 
noted breeder John MacPherson and was 
selected by the late Wm. Miller for use 
on the Lakeside Herd. Her dam, Lake- 
side Fride, was sired by the Queen Mother 
bull McHenry King 4th, and should need 
no further comment. She was the top 
cow in the late Wm. Miller dispersion 
sale, and she will be one of the chief 
attractions listed in my sale May 28th. 
No one. will make a mistake in buying 
this grand matron. She was shown last 
year but the fitting period was started 
too late, consequently she was not carry- 
ing enough flesh. She has made a re- 
markable improvement over her last 
year’s form, and if carried on will make 


a warm competition at the fall fairs. She 
will have a calf at foot by sale time to 
the service of the Trojan Erica bull 


Ebony of Quietdale.”” The many other at- 
tractions listed in Mr. Hess’ sale are men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue. 


HOW AND WHY TO FILL A SILO. 


The Wilder-Strong Iegtensent Com- 
pany, of Box 79, Monroe, Michigan, have 
issued a booklet which tells all about 


their Wilder Whirlwind silo filler. As 
they point out in an advertisement which 
appears for the first time in this week's 
issue, a four-horsepower engine will run 
one of their silo fillers, and you can get 
their cutters in that capacity and from 
that up. They point out that their 
Whirlwind cutter will cut or shred green 
or dry fodder and cut hay or straw. 
They have issued a circular giving full 
particulars concerning their cutters 





which are made in a number of different 
sizes, and will be giad to send a copy of 
it, together with the booklet above men- 
tioned, to any of our readers on request. 
Those who are interested in the silo 
question should write for this book, and 
we particularly request that they men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
Note the advertisement in this issue. 


HAY TOOLS FOR EVERY REQUIRE- 
MENT. 


It is not a long time till the readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer will be in the hay 
field. Undoubtedly a good many of them 


will need new tools this year. It does 
not pay to get along with poor tools dur- 
ing haying time, as the loss of time 
through poor tools is an expensive propo- 
sition in haying season. The thing to do 
when the hay is ripe is to get it up in 


the best and quickest way possible. To 
do this good tools are a necessity. A line 
of hay tools which has proved very popu- 


lar with the user is ‘‘the Great Dain line,” 
made by the Dain Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of 818 Vine street, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
This line comprises the Dain vertical lift 
mower, the Dain side delivery rake, the 
Dain hay loader, Dain automatic stacker, 
Dain Junior stacker, and the Dain buck 
or sweep rakes, there being five styles to 
choose from in these. We don’t know 
that we could give our readers a better 
idea of the Dain hay tools than to call 
their attention to the various tools illus- 
trated and described in their advertise- 
ment on our back page this week. They 
are tools that have won the confidence 
and hearty approval of the user. They 
have proven durable, reliable and satis- 
factory in every way. There is one imple- 
ment in the haying time that should be 
used a great deal more n Iowa farms than 
it is today, and that is the side-delivery 
rake. The Dain Manufacturing Company 
make a very satisfactory side-delivery 
rake, and our readers who do not have a 
side-delivery rake will find it profitable 
to try the Dain rake this year. It com- 
bines the work of the tedder and rake 
and is particularly invaluable in heavy 
hay. It turns the swath upside down 
into a loose, continuous windrow through 
which the air circulates freely. We are 
sure that our readers who try a side- 
delivery rake once will want it always 
on hand, particularly in heavy hay. The 
Dain Manufacturing Company have issued 
a catalogue giving full particulars con- 
cerning all their hay tools, and they would 
like to send a copy of it to any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer wanting any imple- 
ment of their manufacture. They will 
also be glad to have those writing them 
about their Dain line of hay tools mention 
what particular tool they are most inter- 
ested in. We trust that Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers will read this advertisement care- 
fully, and it is our particular request that 
they mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing the Dain Manufacturing Company 
for the catalogue above referred to. 


DIP YOUR SHEEP. 


For many years a dip that has been 
recognized as a standard dip, and one 
which could be depended upon to prove 
satisfactory, is Cooper’s dip, made by 
William Cooper & Nephews, of 177 Illi- 


nois street, Chicago, and for which the 
Des Moines Drug Company, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Hornick, Hess & 


Moore, of Sioux City, Iowa, are Iowa 
agents. Cooper's powder dip has been a 
leading sheep dip for over sixty-five years, 
and is used on over 250,000,000 sheep 
every year. The manufacturers point out 
that it will kill ticks, lice, nits and eggs 
with one dipping, that it does not stain 
the wool but increases the vield and im- 
proves the quality. A 25-gallon package 
sells for 50 cents; a 100-gallon package, $2. 
Cooper's fluid dip is for all animals and 
is a highly concentrated non-poisonous 
fluid dip of great strength and mixes 
readily with cold water whether hard, 
brackish or salty, and they claim it a 
positive remedy for scab, mange, ticks, 
lice, ringworm, eczema, _ sores, bites, 
stings, etc. They also call attention in 
their advertisement to Cooper’s Lavene, 
a skin dressing for cattle, horses, and 
dogs, which cures mange and ringworm 
at one dressing. It searches the skin and 
attacks the disease at the root. It also 
improves the hair, rendering the coat soft 
and glossy, and should be a very desir- 
able remedy to have on hand. Messrs. 
Cooper & Nephews urge Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers to read their advertisement on 
page 683 and to write for their booklet 
giving full particulars concerning their 
dips. Mention the paper, please. 


HOW ABOUT A SILO THIS YEAR? 


There are thousands of Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers who would have found a 
silo during the past year to have been 
an invaluable investment. Indeed, there 
are many cases where the silo would have 
paid for itself this year, as the silo dur- 
ing the past few weeks has been a great 
advantage, enabling the user to keep his 
cattle coming right along at the minimum 
of cost. There is not a man who has 
looked carefully into the silage question, 
provided he has stock enough to —T 
it, and it doesn’t take very many head, 
by the way, who has not made up his 
mind that the silo would pay, and the 
most enthusiastic advocates of the silo 
are the people who have used it for one 
or more years. A type of the modern 
silo is the Saginaw silo, advertised on 
page 654. This silo is made by the Farm- 
ers’ Handy Wagon Company, of Dept. 21, 
Des Moines, Iowa, or Saginaw, Michigan, 
the home office being at Saginaw and the 
branch office at Des Moines. It is the 
purpose of the company to manufacture 
their silos right in Des Moines, and they 
are satisfied that Iowa farmers will A 
preciate a good silo made right in the 
state so that orders can be promptly filled. 
They have issued a book on the silo ques- 
tion entitled ‘“‘The Modern Way of Sav- 
ing Money On a Farm,” which contains 
lots of good common sense silo talk. It 

ints out a few of the many advantages 
of their silo and the Saginaw silage sys- 
tem. It also gives practical and inter- 
esting information with reference to the 
growing of corn for silage, the amount 
required to fill the silo, the way to handle 
it, etc. It is a book that costs nothing 
and which any reader of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er can have for the asking. We urge our 
readers to send for4it, mentioning the 
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paper. Be sure to read the company’s 
advertisement, and when writing them 
they would like to have you give them 
— number of cows you have on the 
arm. 


BUGGIES ON THIRTY DAYS’ FREE 
TRIAL. 


Every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
wants to buy a buggy, carriage, spring 
wagon, road wagon—in short, anything in 
the line of a two-seated or single-seated 
rig—this year should by all means write 
H. C. trnelps, president of the Ohio Car- 
riage Manufacturing Company, of Station 
45, Columbus, Ohio, for his big free buggy 
book. This company are manufacturers 
of the famous split hickory buggies, 
which are sold direct to the buyer on 
thirty days’ free trial and which are 
guaranteed for two years. This book 
contains actual photographs of the 
vehicles and harness which the Ohio Car- 
riage Manufacturing Company sell. 
There are over 125 different styles of 
vehicles illustrated and absolutely every- 
thing in the line of harnes§ that could be 
desired. It not only gives descriptions 
and prices, but also tells how the vehicles 
are made, setting forth fully the clainis 
of superiority which this company make 
and telling why their split hickory 
vehicles wear longest and give the best 
satisfaction. The reader of Wallaces’ 
Farmer wanting to buy a buggy of any 
kind this year should certainly write for 
this booklet and look it over carefully. 
Just drop Mr. Phelps, president of the 
Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Company, 
a postal card request at the above ad- 
dress and it will be forthcoming. Read 
his advertisement in this issue. 


PROTECT YOUR CROPS FROM HAIL 
STORMS. 


A good many farmers last year had 
cause for congratulation that they had 
taken out good hail insurance, as there 
were a number of quite bad hail storms 
duriug the year and hail insurance cer- 
tainly proved a very profitable invest- 
ment. There were also a good many peo- 
ple who had good reason to regret that 
they had overlooked to take out hail in- 
surance, as their crop was almost a total 
loss. A company that has made a busi- 
ness of hail insurance for many years 
and which has paid thousands of dollars 
in losses to Iowa farmers is the Des 
Moines Mutual Hail Insurance Company, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, whose advertise- 
ment appears for the first time this sea- 
son in this week's issue. This company 
wrote $1,817,782 worth of business in 1907, 
and the total business in force December 
1, 1907, was $3,211,684. ghey paid in 
losses during 1907 $72,948.96. f the ten 
companies doing business in Iowa they 
wrote almost as much as any three 
others doing the largest amount of busi- 
ness and considerably more than any two 
other companies. This company have 
submitted a number of letters froms those 
who suffered losses last year and they 
go to show that they were promptly ad- 
justed and in a thoroughly satisfactory 
and business way. The Des Moines Hail 
Insurance Company invite Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers waite to secure pro- 
tection of their crops this year to write 
them for full particulars concerning their 
company and the cost of insuring therein. 
A postal card or letter request, mention- 
ing the paper, will bring this information. 
Read the advertisement. 


“A RELIABLE POWER AS A FARM 
HELP.” 


The International Harvester Company 
of America,: Chicago, Illinois, call partic- 
ular attention to their International 
Harvester gasoline engine under the 
above title. These engines are made in 
all sizes. They have vertical engines in 
one, two, an three-horsepower; hori- 
zontal (stationary and portable) engines 
in four, six, eight, ten, twelve, fifteen, 
and twenty-horsepower; traction engines 
in ten, twelve, fifteen, and twenty-horse- 
power. There is absolutely no purpose 
for which a gasoline engine could be de- 
sired but that the International Har- 
vester Company have an engine suitable 
for that purpose. Their engines are kept 
in stock and are sold by International 
Harvester Company dealers in practically 
every town in the corn and grain belt, and 
they invite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to 
call on their local International dealer 
and inspect their engines personally if 
it-is possible for them to do so, or they 
will be pleased to send you a catalogue 
giving full particulars concerning their 
engines on request. 


THOROUGHLY SATISFACTORY 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 


This is certainly a true statement with 
reference to the Ohio ensilage cutters 
made by the the Silver Manufacturing 
Company, of Salem, Ohio. This com- 
any have been in the business of mak- 
ng feed and ensilage cutters for many 
years and their years of successful ex- 
erience in the manufacture thereof are 
ack of their goods. The firm was estab- 
lished in 1854 and is thus more than a 
half century old. Their ensilage cutters 
are of the self-feed type and are thor- 
oughly modern in every particular, and 
by their use the problem of getting en- 
silage cut up and put into the silo is a 
comparatively easy one. They have 
issued a very attractive catalogue giving 
particulars concerning the size of ensilage 
cutters needed and illustrating and de- 
scribing all their cutters in detail. They 
make them in all sizes, and they would 
like to correspond with every reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who is contemplating 
the putting in of a silo this season. They 
have also issued a booklet under the title 
of ‘‘Modern Silage Methods,”’ which gives 
much valuable and interesting informa- 
tion with reference to silos and the estab- 
lishment thereof. This book is carefully 
prepared and tells how, when, and the 
amount of corn to plant for silage, 
tells also about feeding silage, and, in 
short, enters into the question so thor- 
oughly that it is one of the most valu- 
able klets that the man contemplat- 
ing the putting in of a silo can read. It 
will be sent by the Silver Manufacturing 
Company for 10 cents in stamps. This 
book and their catalogue will both be 
interesting to our readers, and we trust 
that quite a number of them will ask for 
it. he company’s advertisement ap- 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


SHORT-HORNS 





12 Scotch Bulls From Athenian Herd 


are offered for sale at prices to suit the times. 


In age from 8 to 16 months, red, white and roans 


in color, and fur Scotch breeding the best—representing such families as Missies, Princess Royals, Goldies, 


Claras, Lavenders, Victorias and other high class families. 


prompt attention. Write 


Inquiries for breeding and prices will receive 
F. W. AYERS, Athens, Illinois. 








3 SCOTCH SHORT-HORN BULLS 3 


Two are fourteen months old, one is nineteen months old; geod red color, well developed, and pedigrees 


show best of breeding. 


J. S. ZOOK & SON, 


Patronage solicited. 


Adair County, 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FONTANELLE, IOWA 








by the famous Kruger Lad. Write you wants. 


SUNNYL AND SHORT-HORN CATTLE facts Zeans bette, 21! reds, for cate ner. 


DUROC JERSEY SWIN 


AUG. SONNELAND, Harlan, lowa. 








Walnut Hill Short- horns 


30th Annual Sale Will be Held 
’ at Des Moines, May 2ist 


Write for catalogu 


FLYNN FARM COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
12 Short-horn Bulls 


From the great Double Gloster 2d, winner at Inter- 
national 1901; first prize and sweepstakes Iowa bull 
at lowa state fair 194 and 1905, being an outstanding 
winner. He ts a 2,400-pound short-legged bull, carry- 
ing hie flesh well distributed and giving his produce 
the same massiveness; easy-keeping money makers, 
and the best {s they are priced so any good farmer 
can afford to buy one. It will pay you to come and 
see them. C y~! = write. Telephone at house. 


Parties met at tra 
R. E. WATTS & SONS, Miles, Jackson County, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls 


For Sale—18 Bulls From 7 
to 18 Months Old 
All good quality and good 
pedigrees, at reasonable 
ne Address 











“be 


D. W. Turner, Steamboat Rock, lowa 





G. W. Harrison’s 
SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by Scottish Knight 136371 and 
Sultan 84 278202. Several good bulls for sale 
ofthebeefytype. Mr. Farmer, these bulls are priced 
within yourreach. Ifin need of a good bul! be sure 
to come and look these over. Also several good 
driving horses, two we!l matched teams. Notify us 
and we will meet you at either Washta or Pierson. 


HARRISON BROS., Managers, Washta, lowa 


SINNISSIPP! FARM 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


offers 10 VWOUNG SCOTCH BULLS from § to 
20 months old Sired by Ceremonious Archer and 
from high class cows. Write for prices and full 
description. Address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


JAS. B. DAVIDSON, Manager 
Oregon, - - - itlinois 


Short-horn Bulls 


Four good bulls for sale—two Scotch and two 
Scotch topped—12 to 15 months old, sired by 
Victor of Evergreen Hill 192898 
a richly bred Victoria bull. Parties from a distance 
take livery at Graham's Livery Barn. 


M. E, SLEMMONS, = IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Scotch Bulls for Sale! 


If you wanta herd bull don’t fail to come to see 
them. We have seversi extra choice yearlings and a 
fine lot of calves for sale—Orange Blossoms, May- 
flowers, etc., etc. Nothing better in breeding, and 
you'll find few,as good individuals. We can please. 
Come at once or write. 


COOKSON BROS., West Branch, la. 


Notify us and we'll meet you. 


5 GOOD SCOTCH BULLS 


for sale, 15 to 18 months old, of Cruickshank Dorothy, 
Orange Blossom and Duchess of Gloster families. 
Prices right. See these bulls if possible before you 
buy a herd header. If you can’t come write me for 


description. 
JOHN LISTER, Conrad, Grundy County, lowa 
Parties met 


Farm 8% miles northwest of town. 
who notify me. 


Pleasant View Short-horns 


Herd headed by 


IMP. GAY LATHARIO 242514 


One straight Scotch 14 months old bull and a few 
Scotch topped heifers bred to my herd bull. Address 


ED. MORGAN, Kanaranzi, Minnesota 


PURE BARGAINS 


Scotch bulls, Farmer's bulls and grandly bred 
females for sale. Victorias, Duchess of Glosters, 
Missies, Orange Blossoms, Mysies and Leuises. 26 
headinall. Males and females on the bargain coun- 
ter. Breeders and farmers write today. 
Thoroughbred Stock Farm, Carroll, Ia. 


3 Scotch Short-horn Bulls 3 


Twelve to thirteen months old, all red and ali good 
Ones, got by Imp. Kinnellar Stamp 159277. 


T A. DAVENPORT, Belmond, lowa 


























Brookside Farm 


Poland-Chinas and Short-horn Cattle 
Good red Short-horn bulls. Write, visit or *phone. 
L. A. ROBINSON, Correctionville, Iowa. 


5 SHORT-HORN BULLS 5 


z rom 10 to 12 months old, sired by Village Sultan 
and Scottish Golddust 1671584. 

Rede and roans in color, low set and blocky, well 

bred and goat eS rienaliy.. Choice for 680. Address 
WM. KREIGH & SON, Knoxville, Ilinols. 


Shorthorn Herd Headers 


Several extra good Scotch. One Scotch topped of 
show yard merit. Write for particulars, or come 
and see. Can ship over Rock Island, Great Western, 
Milwaukee and Northwestern railroads. 

W. HB. McLAUGHLIN, Shelby, lowa 


Scottish President 261717 


forsale. A two-year-old Scotch Short-horn show bull, 
large and good boned. Sire, Imp. Roan President. 
Write for particulars. 


JNO. M. PEASE, 
MILTON, IOWA 


E. C. HOLLAND, Walnut Lawn Stock Farm 


Breeder Short-horns and Poland Chinas 

Prince Charles and Silver Crown herd bulls. Fam- 
{lles, Secreta, Orange Blossoms, Victorias, Young 
Marys, Young Phyliis, Agathas and others. Choice 
young things of both sex for sale. 


Hunkydory Farm 


mog™eared Short-horns, 
mic 


EE 
Registered Jersey S, w nite P. Rocks, 


ELLA, 1OWA 











Colfax, lowa 














POLLED DURHAMS 


L. G. SHAVER, 4 W. DEUKER, 
Kalona, ia. Wellman, Ia. 


SHAVER & DEUKER 


Breeders Double Standard 


Polled Durhams 


We showed six head at the Iowa and Indiana state. 
fairs and at the International in 1907, winning 17 firsts, 
4 seconds, and 9 out of 12 champtlonships offered. 
Our herds are headed by three as good bulls as there 
is westof the Mississipp!, Roan Hero, Arcadia Duke 
3d, and Lancaster Hero. Nothing forsale until after 
our March 6th sale. We have the type of cattle 
the people want. Address correspondence to 
SHAVER 4&4 DEUK Kalona, Iowa 


Larchwood Farm 


Double Standard 


POLLED DURHAMS 


Choice young bulls for sale of Scotch 
breeding, including an extra good Brawith Bud 
yearling sired by the Brawith Bud bull, Heather 
Lad, prize winning son of the celebrated champion 
cow, Golden Heather. Come and see. 


Ww. W. SEELEY. Stuart, Iowa 


OLYMPUS HERD 


DOUBLE STANDARD 


POLLED DURHAMS 


HERD HEADED BY COMET 6016 287782 











A few choice bulls forsale. Address 
correspondence to 
W. H. BARSBY & SONS, Woodbine, lowa 








RED POLL 


RED POLLED CATTLE 
80 headin herd. Irwin 8253, an international prize 
winner in 1908, and Ist and sweepstakes at lowa and 
Neb. state fairsin 1904, {1s at head ofherd. 8 choicely 
bred bulls; alsosome heifers and cowsforsale at zero 
prices. Come and see, or write. G. W. Coleman, 
Webster City, lowa. Route No. 3. *Phone 1208. 


A limited number of young bulls and heifers for 
sale from my popular oe strains. For prices 
and ful! information addre 

MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, Iowa. 


Red Polls 


Prize winners at three state fairs. The best of all 
dual purpose breeds. Try one. 


B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, lowa 














ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 





Prop. Brookside Herd; M. H 
aiso P. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa, 


BREEDERS OF ANGUS CATTLE 


Of the Best Individual Merit and Most Popular Breeding 


Several strictly choice ope bulls for sale, sired by the Inter- 
Voodlawn, the sire of numerous prize 
In our herds wil! be found many of the tops of the 
Address as 


national champion, Black V 
winners. 
breed. Inspectioninvited. Shipping point, Parnell, 
above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


J. DONOHOE, H. DONOHOE, Prop. Oakfield Herd: 
fiche DONOHOE, Prop. Gienfoli Herd, and M. CASH, all of HOLBROOK, ia.; 

















i Am Now Offering 20 Head of Young Bulls 


sired by + present herd bulls, Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prileng 
1606. Ages range from 10 to 20 months and prices are right 


JOHN E. GRIFFITH, R. F. D. 9, Washington, towa 








Pleasant Grove Herd Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


175 HEAD inthe herd. Fifteen bulls for sale, 12 to 24 months old. Herd bulis—Imp. Pride of 


lour 41201, Lowlander 21880, Newton Hero 46150, and Pleasant Grove Fagen 20th 68671. 
; C., M. & &t. P.; 1.C 


on the following roads: .R.1.&P.; C, & N.-W.3 
DUNNING, JOHNSON & ALLEN, 


We can ship ran > 
Address 


GREENE, IOWA 


,» and C. G. W. 








Cc. W. WURZBACHER, Morley, lowa 
W. D. MERRITT, Prop. Maple Manse, Olin, la. 


Breeders of 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 
oe ae 


champion at the 
American Royal 
in service. 
Several young 
bulls for sale 
sired by Lord E)- 
lemere, two of 
them show bulls. 
Call or write. 


Cuoice Anaus BULLS 




















forsale. Blackbirds, Ericas, Queen Mothers, Drumin 
Lucys, etc. Twelve head tn all—good ones—the kind 
those looking for herd bulls will want. Prices from 


$150 down to #80. Come to see these bulls. We are 
sure they will please you as they are the kind people 
want. Also good cow and heifer for sale. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowa 


On Des Moines & Colfax Interurban and C., R. 1. & 
P. railways. 


INVERNESS ANGUS 


Herd Headed by 
Equalizer 83737 


Trojan Erica, Blackbird, Pride and Queen Mother 
families represented. A few good young bulls and 
females for sale. 


E. T. DAVIS, 


Rio Vista Angus 


The Aged Blackbird Horc Bull! 
Bredo 46106, Now for Saic 
Also a number of young bulls, mostly of his get. 
They are the low down, heavy set kind that sire 

market toppers. Come and see them or write. 


J. H. FITCH, Lake City, lowa 


Angus Bulls 


for sale, one and two years old, sired by Key of the 
West, Proud Klondyke, Longbranch Patriot 2d, and 
others of note. We have the good, beefy, stock bull 





iowa City, lowa 








as we'las the showy, stylish herd header. For full 
information write 

E. F. ESCHER, 
Manning, . - . lowa 





J. E. Barr, Lohrville, lowa 


Breeder of Angus Cattle 
Choice young bulls for sale sired by my two herd 
bulls, Imp. Pri«ce 11th of Braevail 61758 and Boyer Ito 
78425. Farm adjoining town. Call, phone or write. 





MAPLE wROVE ANGUS 
A number of young bulls for sale of the Blackbird, 
Pride, Erica, Queen Mother and other good families. 
Every one of them compact, low set, meaty bulls of 
quality. Rare herd poaaees among eo. 
JAS. WILLIA us, Iowa 
Main line Illinois ¢ Shee Chicago to > Sioun City 


Angus Gattle 


Herd headed by Mayor of Alta 6th, a Des Moines 
winner and a descendant from a long line of winners. 
Bulls 8 to 24 months old for sale; also cows and heit- 





MOMOUNT ANGUS 


Herd headed by the show bull 


BLACKBIRD BARNEY 93324 

Both imported and home bred females. Families 
represented are the Erica, Blackbird, Pride. Queen 
Mother and Heather Blooms. Young stock of both 
sexes forsale. Come and see me. 


Cc. M. RUSSELL, 


Farm one mile north of town. 


Lincoln Park Herd txcus 





Carroll, lowa 





My herd conta'ns imported and home bred females 
and is headed by Imp. Proud Ely 62419 and F 5th 
94114. I have forsale at moderate prices a n ber 
of bulls, one and two years old, of the Queen M tr, 


Zara, Heather Bloom and Barbara families. & ral 
are qualified to head pure bred berds, and a 3 
smooth, strong, beefy bulls. 


H. A. ESCHER, R. F. D 1, Harian, la, 


Top Angus Bulls 


Two Eric .s, two Queen Mothers and one Pride. The 
Pride bull stood 4th place in a class of 28 at ré t 
International. All are sired by Black King of W 
lawn. I kept nothing but the best bulls and | 
price them right. SILAS IGO, Palmyra, 


Cedmer Herd of Aberdeen-Angus 


Am pricing my herd bull, Pabno 38977. loyal 
breeding and sire of prize winning produce at our 
leading state fairs, 1906-1907. Prices reasonab|: 
Write A. G. MESSER, Grundy Center, Ia, 














LEASANT HILL ANGUS—16 bulls fr 
months to two years old, 15 heifers one 
years old, all sired by Baltimore of Glenda 
3d prize winner at the International. Alsoc 
calvcs at foot sired by Baron Inca 2d 88776 and 
Branch Kay 40344. Prices reasonable. J. NISSEN 
Meservey, Cerro Gordo County, lowa. 











DUROC JERSEYS. 


PPP LLP PLP LSS SSN 


Mossman s Durocs 


A number of bred sows for sale due to farrow in 
early April and later. They are in fine condition and 
breeding O. K. Are sired by and bred to such boars 
as Mode! Chief Jr., Iowa Chief (by Ob!o Chiet,), Ad 
vancer Jr., Model Advancer, Tientsin No. 1 and% 
and others. This is stuff that will do the buyer good 


Don't worry about the price. 
A. L. MOSSMAN, Radcliffe, Ia. 


Brighton Farm Herd Duroc Jerseys 


Bred sows—triedmatrons, fall yearlings and spring 
gilts. Boars in service, Pericles, Granger, Ashieigb, 
Achiever and Jack Profit. Number is limited as 3 
but tops are bred. HM. F. HOFFMAN, 
R.F.D.2, Washta, Cherokee Co., lows 


Pleasant View Herd Durocs 


Boars all sold. 
Bred Sow Sale March 6th 


Send for catalogue. 
J. WILKIN, .« Correctionville, Iowa 














Good, lengthy, avy 
Duroc Boars (30). 02 5 
boars and gilts for sale at 815 EACH. Weight 


150 lbs. Shipped with privilege of returning at our 
expense before you pay, if not found as repres¢ sted. 
We ship by Adams or U. 8. express. 

S.P.& C. M. CARR, Birmingham, lows 


Duroc Jersey Boars 


A few fall boars by Iowa Chief by Ohio Ch a 
Tientsin Jr. by Tientsin. They will be priced right 
Write for description and prices. 

A. I. CONKLIN, Radcliffe, lows 











ers. The smooth, beefy kinds. Prices r 
Come or write. W.S. AUSTIN. Dumont, Ka. 


Volga View Herd of Angus 


Good females, any age, forsale. Also young bulls 
fired by Quality Lad 61885. Price moderate. Address 


Roy R. Fussell, Fayette, lowa 








BARGAINS IN ANGUS CATTLE 
Six good young bull, 20 cows and heifers for sale. 
Good individuais, well bred. Will sell at reduced 
prices for the next 30 days. Come to see them and 
you'll buy, as they are genuine bargains. If you 
can’t come write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
G. 8. WETTER. Rockwell, Cerro Gordo Co., lowa. 


DUROG BOARS 


Twelve good Duroc Jersey boars of October and 
November farrow, three are sired by Walt's el, 
dam Crimson Anna. Write your wants or come and 
see them. FRANK J. CLOUSS, 
Route i, Clare, 


Duroc Jerseys 


Nothing for sale at present, but watch th! 
for my fall offering. 


JOHN F. NICHOLS, 


CHESTER WHIT ES. 


Lows. 





Pierson, |owa 











RED POLLED CATTLE 


Now on hand a few large and very choice 
yearling bulls at fair prices. Also plenty 
of females of different ages. Call at the 

old stand or write 


Ss. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, Iowa 


Red Polled Cattle 


Herd established 1898. Quality equals the best. 
Several good young bulls for sale. 


WM. K. FERGUSON, ALGONA, IA. 








CHEROKEE HERD OF ANGUS 


ANNUAL PUBLIC SALE AT 
THE FARM, JUNE 5, 1908 
Watch this paper later for full particulars, and ad- 
dress for catalogue, MH. L. CANTINE, 
Cherokee County, Quimby, Iowa 


Brookton Stock Farm Angus 


Home of the grand champion bull and female, also 
champion herd 1907. Herd ‘s composed of the most 
aristocratic families of the breed: Blackbirds, Tro- 
jan Ericas, Prides, Queen Mothers, etc. Address 
oO. V. BATTLES, Maquoketa, lowa 








Chester White Herd Headers 


Over 200 head of good big omes to se): 
Strong in the blood of the champions, Eclips and 
Combination. The uniform good quality is 
the success of the blood lines. 

Shell Rock, low 
0 en 


oo 


E. L. LEAVENS, 


GOOD CHESTER WHITE BOARS 
For sale. A number of October, 1906, farr0¥: 
smooth and growthy, with good length, ausrte™ 





feet, straight legs, good bone, good heads an¢ cart A 
Alsc 8 number of | of April males of same type L— 


faction guaranteed. Full particulars on app!'< 26 
W. C. Aitchison. Cascade, Ia., Boute 
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The Escher-Hess Angus Sales! 
MAY 27 AND 28 


ON WEDNESDAY, MAY 27 trgirnct’siccram BOTNA, [OWA 


nee t —— 


a 60 HEAD 
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int a 
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«te 


Of the Most Valuable Breeding Cattle 


numbers considered, that it has ever been our 
privilege to offer the public at one time. The 
offering will be made up entirely from the Erica, 
Blackbird, Pride, Queen Mother, Heatherbloom 
and Lady Ida families; three-fourths of which 
are from the first three named. 

We have imported more Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle than any other breeder in America, and 
we are selling at this time more high class im- 
ported cattle than have gone through asalering 
in recent years; besides many others are direct 
descendants of imported stock. They represent 
the get of such noted old country bulls as Hdel- 
hof, Eloff, England’s Eddie, European, Proud Boy 
of Ruthven, Piphedro, and our imported Ballin- 
dalloch herd bulls, Earl Eric, Black Jester and 
Eanimure, besides many other prominent im- 
ported and American bred bulls. With but two 
or three exceptions all are under four years old. All females old enough will have calves at foot or be bred to our three great Ballin- 
dalloch herd bulls. Fifteen of the number listed are young bulls, many of which are suitable for herd headers extraordinary. This 
offering has been selected from our herd of 400 head, with a view to suiting those best versed in the art of beef cattle breeding. 


For catalogue address GHAS. ESGHER & SON, Botna, lowa 


ON THURSDAY, MAY 28 “veviscn® WATERLOO, IOWA 


I WILL OFFER 


A DRAFT OF 47 HEAD 


of breeding cattle in breeding 
condition from Quietdale Herd 


34 FEMALES, 13 BULLS 


of the Trojan Hrica, Blackbird, Queen Mother, 
Alicia, and a few other good families. They 
represent the increase from a well regulated 
herd, where richness of breeding is found in 
home bred as well as imported sorts, which were 
liberally purchased at exceedingly strong fig- 
ures in order that the best specimens of the 
breed might here be produced. Thirty-two head 
are of my own breeding; 20 being the get of my 
Trojan Erica bull, Ebony of Quietdale, a sire of 
character and substance. Show cattle and 
breeding cattle are listed that should appeal to 
the best breeders in the land, Among the show 
prospects is the cow, Pride of Fashion; the two- 
year-old, Alicia of Quietdale Oth; the yearling, 
Blackbird of Quietdale 5th, and the great three- Prize winners at the Iowa State Fair—Blackbird of Quietdale 5th and Blackbird of Quictdale 6th. 
year-old Trojan Erica bull, Eglamour of Quietdale, a son of Prince Edryn and out of Imp. Elapis 2d. It is an offering of superb matrons, 
an exceptionally strong lot of heifers, and young bulls which cannot fail to command the attention of those in search of herd headers 
and beef sires. If blood lines and individuality count for aught it is an offering not to be surpassed. 


Address for catalogue H. J. HESS, Waterloo, lowa 
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GCOLS. SILAS IGO AND CLAIR BINNIE, Auctioneers 
Parties should arrange to attend both sales. Good railroad accommodations from Botna to Waterloo. 














WALLACES’ FARMER (31) 707 














COLS. BELLOWS, HARDING, 
LEONARD AND ALBRIGHT, 








ing Wallaces’ Farmer. 





KUPER’S ANNUAL SALE OF SCOTCH AND SCOTCH TOPPED 


Short-Horns 


to be held in Sale Pavilion at 


HUMBOLDT, RICHARDSON CO, NEBRASKA 
THURSDAY, MAY 28, 1908 


40 HEAD: 32 Females, 8 Bulls 


All the bulis but one are straight Scotch, and a better lot has 
not been offered at public sale. They include the two herd bulls 
Secret Champion and Victoria 5th, both extra good young bulls, 
the latter a Victoria and the former a Duchess of Gloster. The 
yearling bulls include several very choice sons of Baron Surmise, 
one of them, Baron Daybreak, out of Scottish Daybreak, one of 
the best milking Scotch cows of the breed; also a pair of twins of 
the Mgsie family, and a choice son of the grand champion, Master 
of the Grove. 

The 32 femaies are all guaranteed breeders. A dozen are 
Scotch and most of them are right at calving or have young 
calves at foot. The cows are bred to the Scotch herd bulls t 
Champion, Victoria 5th or to my imported bull. Especial atten- 
tion has been paid to milking qualities and it is a thoroughly use- 








ful and conditional lot of beef and milk Short-horns. A cordial invitation is extended to all lovers of good cattle to be at the sale. 
Write for the catalog, mention- 


HENRY KUPER, -Humboldt, Nebraska 
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just advise a us th at 


The Iowa Swine Breeders’ 


and our readers should 


WEATHER CROP BULLETIN. 


latter part was much 
- average temperature for 
is below normal. The weather ‘during 
Copious but cold rains 
> general on the 4th ¢ 





the 10th and 1ith. 


has been retarded by the wet_ weather, 
but the moisture was badly needed, espe- 
cially in the southern sections. Late re- 
ports indicate that plums, peaches, early 
cherries and early apples, were seriously 
injured in the southern and central dis- 
tricts: still a fair crop is assured. In the 
northern districts the damage was slight 
and confined to the early varieties of 
cherries. Some damage to oats-is also 
reported, but this will probably be over- 
come by abundant moisture and higher 
temperature. There has been some corn 
planted in all parts of the state, and 
planting will be general as soon as the 
weather will permit.” 


CROP NOTES. 


Hancock county, Iowa, April 30.—Live 
stock in general is going on grass in 
thinner condition than for several years 
past Lice is one cause for this Hogs 
are also very thin, as there was not much 
corn raised here and farmers were re- 
luctant to buy at the high price. Small 
grain has never looked better and the 
acreage is larger than the last two years. 
Corn ground has never worked up bet- 


ter under the plow, nor has it looked 
mort favorable for a good crop. The 
grass crop is coming on in excellent con- 
dition and it is far in advance of last 
year. The heavy frost last night did not 


= much damage. The fruit was not far 
enough in bud and the garden truck was 
not up. Prices of horses and cattle are 
about the same as last year. Good horses 
are scarce.—Chas. E. Gibbs. 


Dear Editor:—‘“I lose most of my little 
chicks with bowel trouble. What is the 
cause and what can I do to prevent it?” 

Without better description it is difficult 
to state the cause. Bowel trouble in little 
chicks may be from various causes, per- 
haps more frequently from fermentation 
of undigested food. 

Mrs. Wilcoxsen, Eagleville, Mo., says: 
“Nothing could give better results for 
bowel trouble in little chicks’ than 
Walker’s Roup and Cholera Cure. We 
don’t lose one where we used to lose 
dozens before using the remedy." Speak- 
ing of the same remedy last year, Mrs. 
Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, lowa, stated 
she had raised 300 White Wyandotte 
chickens, had not lost one, or had one 
sic k since using it. If your druggist don't 
handle it send fifty cents to the Walker 
meenade Co., Lamoni, lowa.— Adv. 











The improved Safety 


BREEDING CRATE 


is the simplest, strongest, 
quickest and easiest to oper- 

ate. Can be adjusted to any 
tized sow or boar. Used and 
recommended by the largest 
and best breeders in the 
United States. Price #15.00 

Full particulars on applica- 
tion. Safety Breeding Crate Co., 
W1420 Center St., Sioux City, la. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at Jones’ National Schoo! of Auctioneering and Ora- 
tory—and make from #2000 to $5,000 per year, with 
no capital invested. 

Summer term opehs July 20. Free catalog by ad- 
dressing 


CAREY M. JONES, Pres., 
1215 Washingfon Bou!evard, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BROADYI EW POLAND-CHINAS 

DUROC JERSEYS 

Brood sows and gilts forsale, ai good ones; alsoa 
nice lot of fall boars, both breeds. for sale. 


SPARMS BROS 
BR. 4, "Phone 2 line i. Algona, Iowa 


Growthy Poland-China Giits, Bred 

A growthy iot out of mature parents of best breed- 
ing. Extra in bone and length, 250 to 320 Ibe. Gilts 
bred for March and April litters to one of the best 
yearlings in thestate. Polled Durham and S.-H. cat- 
tle. Satisfied buyers {n 20 states past 20 years. See us 
or write. P.8.&8. Barr, Box WF, R.4, Davenport, Ia. 

















Sale of Short-Horn Cattle 


—AT STREAM’S LIVERY BARN— 


GRESTON, IOWA, TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1908 


Breeders and Farmers—We hope to see you at this, 
our Annual Sale of Short-Horns, and while the number 
in the offering (about 35 head) is not as large as we 
usually sell we think the quality as good as any we have 
ever offered. More than half of them are of the best 
Scotch families, and the breeder who needs a pure Scotch 
herd bull, or some good females ought to attend this sale. 
Farmers who want to breed the kind of cattle that are 
now bringing the top — in the markets will find we 
have some excellent bulls for that purpose. We will 
gladly mail a catalogue to any one interested if you will 
send us your address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
COL. T. C. CALLAHAN, } 


Baas F. P. HEALY, Bedford, lowa 
COL. RW. STREAM, “uameers W. R. WILSON, Arispe, lowa 


For Catalogs write to F. P. HEALY 





























DON’T OVERLOOK YARD’S SHORT-HORN SALE 


Te be held at Fairview Stock Farm 3 1-2 Miles Seuth of Ainsworth and 1 1-2 Miles North of 


Crawlordsville, lowa, Next Wednesday, May 20th, 1908 


It’s practically a dispersion sale, and includes many choice Scotch cattle. 
48 head in all. Don’ t overlook the opportunity it affords for buying cedie 
Short-horns. If you want herd bulls you'll find rich material here. Likewise 
in females. 

Make your arrangements to attend. High prices not expected. 


COL. GEO. P. BELLOWS, Auctioneer M. D. YARD, Crawfordsville, lowa 


Ainsworth is on the Davenport and Kansas City Division C. R.I. & P. R. R. in Washington county, 
Iowa. Parties can reach here evexing before or morning of the sale, either way, and return in the 
evening Those from a distance will be met with conveyance to farm. 
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LARGE PROLIFIC BROOD SOWS 


Sired by Kingswood Perfection, Pilates Chief. 
Dorr’s Tec., Mondamin Tecumseh and other notea 
sires at priv ate treaty. 

Many of these bred to Dark Corrector 91101, the 
lengthy, heavy-boned son of Corrector, who sired 
prize winners in eastern Iowa. Also good ones bred 
to the old reliable, Rosedale Perfection. 

Yearling bulls for sale. They wi!] please you. 

Call on us atthe farm. Phone or write. 


HELD seneins 
Hinton, - iowa 














Morningside Herd of Poland-Chinas 


bas for sale three good sows bred for the 1st of July 
farrow andsome good July. 1907 and Sept. boars for boar pigs. 20 gilts of same breeding bred for Apri! 
sale. 
resented ship back at my expense. A. J. Brower, pondence promptly answered. 
Morningside,’Phone 1326lowa, Sioux City,ia A. F. BOLLIN, QUIMBY, IOWA 





Live Oak Herd Poland-Chinas 


Some of them are herd headers. If not as rep- farrow. Prices right to early buyers. All corres- 





422 richly bred, good individual, March and Apri! 
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Youl get your hay into the mow or stack 
straight and even—just as it falls in the swath; 

That means quicker-and-better-curing, bet- 
ter-keeping hay; that handles easier. 

Whatever your hay-harvesting require- 
ments, the different Dain tools made to meet 
your special needs afford you the best and 
quickest, easiest and cheapest way of putting 
up hay. 

Great simplicity and more strength than 
necessary are features found in a// Dain Hay 
Tools. They’ll stand the hardest kind of use; 
and even abuse. 


tangling— cs 
Take the Dain Vertical Lift Mower 


It’s the smoothest-working, lightest running, easiest-pulling machine ever put in the 
hayfield. It’s a machine that’s entirely free from side-draft; that overcomes ground-friction; 
that carries the weight of the cutting-apparatus or sickle-bar on the drive-wheels, where it adds 
traction and increases the sickle-driving power. And the only mower made that gives the 
driver easy and absolute control of the sickle-bar from-the-seat. 


The Dain Hay Loader 


It gets all the hay; delivers the hay on the load straight-and-even, just as it falls from the 


ower, SO one man can easily handle it; and doesn’t wad, roll, bunch, or tangle the hay at all. 
t ~ a a. . = 
ae Dain Side Delivery Rake 
Vow 


me e of tedder and rake; takes the hay clean; turns it up-side-down into a 
loose continuous Wiira:dw through which the air can freely circulate; that cures the hay faster; 
air cures it too; makes it brighter in color, and sweeter smelling, and preserves all the rich, 
nutritious juices—al/ the feeding value; thus producing hay worth 75c to $1.00 more a ton. 


~We Make Seven Styles of Stackers 


The Dain Junior The Dain Senior The Dain Improved Automatic 
The Dain Alfalfa Automatic The Dain Junior Universal 
The Dain Universal and The Dain New Idea Stacker 


All deliver the load on the stack straight and even in flat masses without rolling or bunch- 
ing—thus you can handle the hay easier—and build a better stack. They all hoist the load 
with light draft—And all are so constructed that they work smoothly and steady—no strain 
from sudden starting or when dumping the load—thus preventing racking of the stacker. 


You’ve Got Five Styles of Dain Sweep Rakes to Choose From 


The Dain Four-Wheel Power Lift The Dain Alfalfa Power Lift 
The Dain Three-Wheel ) secany 4 
The Dain Two-Wheel Truss Frame and The Dain New Idea Sweep Rake 


All are easy to operate; light-pulling; each will work without strain over the roughest 
ground; each gets the hay clean—and each the best of its kind. 

The Dain trade mark on any tool is a guarantee of superiority-in-every-way. 

You can see any of these Dain tools at your implement dealers; he'll show you how 
they’re made; how they “work”—or write us—we'll tell you all about any one you're interested 
in—and send you free valuable information. Here’s our address— 


DAIN MANUFACTURING Co. 


"VE been making Dain Hay Tools 
for more than twenty-five years; 
Making more-than-good tools; 
And the Dain Hay Tools of today are the 
perfected result of these years of constant 
improvement— 
They are recognized in every hay-growing 
section as the best. 
Dain Hay Tools always “work” right; 
Easy to operate; easy on the horses; 7 
Each tool so constructed that it handl 
hay without a bit of wadding, rolli; 
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Provide the 


QUICKEST and EASIEST 
BEST and CHEAPEST 
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